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A PAPAL RETROSPECT. 


Any one who compares the attitude 
of the Roman Catholic Church in 
these countries during the agita- 
tion for the repeal of the Penal 
Code with its present bearing and 
pretensions, as manifested by the 
discussion which the publication of 
Mr. Gladstone’s Expostulation has 
provoked, cannot fail to be startled 
at the remarkable contrast. Then 
we had unbounded professions of 
liberality. Generous and charitable 
sentiments fell with honeyed accents 
from priestly lips. Civil and re- 
ligious liberty was proclaimed to 
be the true bond of Christian 
brotherhood. Religion was a mat- 
ter between man and his Creator, 
with which it was sacrilege for 
human authority to interfere. The 
rights of conscience were a sacred 
inheritance, beyond the jurisdiction 
of earthly power, and all the old 
doctrines of persecution were es- 
chewed. 

The Penal Laws, it was admitted, 
might have been expedient and 
necessary to guard the Protestant 
throne of these realms against the 
machinations of the Stuart dynasty 
and its Papal supporters. But now, 


in the nineteenth century, they 
were wholly without excuse or 
meaning. The Papacy was no 
longer what it once was. It aspired 
to no jurisdiction or power incom- 
patible with Protestant liberty. It 
heartily embraced the principles of 
our free institutions, and sought 
only to live under them, in the 
simple enjoyment of their blessings. 
The persecuting spirit of the Papacy 
had died out—was gone for ever, 
with all its execrable principles and 
immoral maxims. Toleration and 
equality were alone desired, and 
any thoughts of ascendency were 
indi nantly disclaimed. 
ell—Liberal Protestants lent 
a credulous ear to all these ardent 
rofessions. They thought the 
eopard might have~ changed his 
spots, and they made the cause 
of Roman Catholic Emancipation 
their own. The Relief Act of 1829 
was passed. The gates of the Con- 
stitution were flung wide open, and 
Roman Catholics were admitted, on 
a footing of perfect equality, to 
all rights and pesiegee A new 
legislative and administrative policy 
was inaugurated, and a been 
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steadily pursued—a policy of con- 
cession and conciliation—a policy 
that strove, by removing every just 
cause of discontent, to obliterate 
the memory of sectarian animosities, 
and place Roman Catholics and 
Protestants upon a perfect equality 
as subjects and citizens. 

How has this policy been re- 
warded? Has it been successful ? 
Have multiplied concessions pro- 
duced conciliation and contentment, 
and is the attitude now assumed 
by the Papacy such as Protestants 
anticipated—such as they are pre- 
pared to tolerate, much less en- 
courage? Assuredly not. The 
attitude is offensive and aggressive 
in the extreme. In England, Ultra- 
montane insolence, mainly directed 
by Protestant perverts, is aspiring 
enough, but in Ireland the claims to 
ascendency put forward are perfectly 
intolerable. Concession has reached 
the utmost limits of forbearance ; 
to carry it farther—to comply with 
Ultramontane demands—would be 
to hand the whole government of 
the country over to the dictation 
of Cardinal Cullen and his faction, 
sooner than submit to which the 
old spirit of Derry and the Boyne 
would challenge the issue, and with 
no faintheartedness as to the result. 

We are well aware that as the 
Ultramontane factionists have been 
receding in liberality, and using 
the opportunities they enjoy under 
our free institutions to undermine 
and destroy those very institu- 
tions, the great body of the Roman 
Catholic gentry, professional and 
intelligent middle classes, have been 
becoming more liberal and en- 
lightened—in fact, more Protestant 
in spirit, and animated by a hearty 
desire to live as good citizens and 
loyal subjects, the Encyclical and 
Syllabus to the contrary notwith- 
standing. 

But this is not the spirit that 
now animates the Papacy. We 
have insolent and offensive aggres- 
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sion on every hand from its Ultra- 
montane delegates in thése coun- 
tries. The policy now favoured by 
them is to build up walls of ex- 
clusion between Protestant and 
Roman Catholic. Social intercourse 
is to be discouraged. Mixed mar- 
riages, save in extreme exceptional 
cases, or where everything is 
conceded to the Papacy, must 
be rigorously discouraged. Free- 
masonry, with its ties of charity 
and brotherhood, where all parties 
can meet on a neutral platform, is 
anathematized as a “ wicked ‘secret 
society,” reprobated by the Pope. 
In short, what the Ultramontane 
policy of our day aims at, is a 
thorough breach between Pro- 
testant and Roman Catholic. They 
are not to be educated together, or 
associated together. The ameni- 
ties of social life are to be unknown 
between them; and with this detest- 
able spirit, Dr. Cullen has already 
succeeded in largely impregnating 
society in Ireland. 

Take, for instance, the Roman 
Catholic priests and curates of 
Dublin thirty years ago, and com- 
pare them with the present. What 
a contrast! Where is the cordial 
aspect, the friendly demeanour, the 
charitable sentiments and good 
fellowship that then warmed and 


enlivened and dignified social inter-. 


course, without any reference to 
religious differences, save what sug- 
gested Christian forbearance and 
gentlemanly respect? Now such 
amiable intercourse is prohibited, 
and instead thereof we have an 
insolent and rampant Ultramon- 
tanism, with its scowling looks, 


defiant gesticulations, and the 
reverberation of its mumbled 
anathemas. 


Mr. Gladstone committed a very 
great mistake in supposing that the 
Ultramontane pretensions of the 
Papacy, so ostentatiously paraded 
of late years, involve anything ab- 
solutely new. The Vatican Decrees, 
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about which he affects such childish 
and ridiculous alarm, are really 
nothing more than old pretensions, 
never abandoned, revived and re- 
asserted — pretensions necessarily 
involved in the very title by which 
the Popes pretend to rule, and the 
only thing startling about them 
was their audacious proclamation 
in an age far more inclined to treat 
them with derision than respect. 

The Immaculate Conception and 
the Personal Infallibility are gew- 
gaw absurdities, about which we 
need not now trouble ourselyes; 
it is in his Encyclical and Syllabus 
that the Pope placed himself in 
voluntary hostility to the intel- 
ligence and common sense of the 
age. But even in doing so, he did 
not, as Mr. Gladstone supposes, 
break any new ground, or claim 
any new authority—he only con- 
eentrated in one document the 
anathemas his predecessors had 
hurled at the so-called errors of 
their age, and he exercised his own 
undoubted prerogative to add a few 
on his own account. 

It is quite true that by such 
decrees the Pope has placed us face 
to face with the Papacy as it existed 
in ages of darkness and depravity. 
A note has been sounded that jars 
painfully on the ear of our civilization. 
it is the clang of the old trumpet 
before which affrighted Europe once 
quailed, and it is now once more 
sounded to summon “the faithful ”’ 
to a new crusade against all that is 
liberal, enlightened, and progessive, 
wherever Papal authority can be 
made to prevail. Such is the present 
avowed policy of the Papacy, and 
this ne ns it advisable that we 
should read the Present by the 
light of the Past, and examine what 
the Papacy was when the principles 
and pretensions now revived were in 
full and triumphant operation. This 
will lead us to deal with history. 

Now, in the discussions to which 
Mr. Gladstone’s pamphlet has given 
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rise, it is most remarkable to observe 
the great divergence of opinion ex- 
pa by Roman Catholics who 

ave participated therein respecting 
the history of the Papacy, the origin 
and development of its peculiar 
dogmas, and the pretensions of 
medieval and modern Popes. At 
first sight, such a marked difference 
of opinion might appear strange, as 
occurring among men professing the 
same faith, but really not so when 
we remember that these differences 
relate mainly to matters of history. 
Now, for the facts of history it is 
necessary that an Ultramontane con- 
troversialist should have a supreme 
disregard, because they present one 
uniform, unbroken, and decisive 
testimony against the dogmas and 
pretensions which he desires to cham- 
pion. Hence, in directing the educa- 
tion of youth, Ultramontane policy, 
as a rule, ignores ecclesiastical his- 
tory altogether, but where political 
events cannot well be separated 
from ecclesiastical, then its great 
purpose is to distort and misrepre- 
sent—to fabricate, in fact, a history 
for itself. Thus very few, even 
among Roman Catholics, who claim 
to be well educated, are found to 
possess that familiarity with history, 
especially of their own church, 
which should always form part of 
an accomplished education. 

It is simply impossible to under- 
stand aright the bearing of political 
and constitutional history, without 
giving a thorough consideration to 
the religious motives which so 
largely entered into, influenced, and 
moulded that history, From the 
age of Constantine to our own 
time, religious considerations have 
largely formed the mainspring of 
European politics. The ambition 
of princes, no doubt, contributed 
some motive power, but the great 
source of action, whence mighty 
events sprung, lay in religious in- 
terests and impulses. In the con- 
flicts that for centuries distracted 
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Europe, and desolated some of its 
fairest provinces, the Papacy was 
always prominent—always foremost 
in evil-doing; and, anomalous as it 
may appear, the very same spirit 
that inspired Papal policy in those 
days is now avowedly and boastfully 
cherished as a principle of action 
by the Ultramontanism of the pre- 
sent day. 

“‘ Always the same,” we are told 
to believe, is the great distinguishing 
characteristicofthe Papacy, but there 
could not well be a greater fallacy. 
Neither in doctrine, in policy, in 
pretensions, nor in the definition 
of dogma, is there the faintest glim- 
mer of resemblance between the 
Papacy of the Apostolic and prim- 
itive ages, and the Papacy of to-day. 
Light and darkness are not more dis- 
similar and antagonistic. “Always 
the same,” indeed—always changing 
would be much nearer the truth. 
“ Always the same” is true only in 
one sense—true only of the policy of 
usurpation followed by the Popes 
after the spirit of worldly ambition 
and aggrandizement had superseded 
in them the spirit of Christianity as 
& motive of action.* 

In this sense, Papal policy is 
“always the same,” and Ultramon- 
tanism has a pride in maintaining 
a wicked consistency. Circumstances 
may occasionally render it impoli- 
tic to push Papal pretensions to 
extreme lengths, or may make con- 
formity with liberal and charitable 
professions desirable, but however 
this may be, the Papacy, its organs 
assure us, never really changes. 
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True as the needle to the pole, it 
adheres to its grand and ambitious 
designs. It never changes a tra- 
dition, nor renounces a pretension 
— it may temporize, but never 
recedes. 

We now propose to take a peep 
into Papal history, and to cull a 
few instructive notestherefrom. It 
is not our purpose to be theological 
and controversial, so much as to 
be historical and descriptive. We 
shall endeavour to trace, with all 

ossible brevity, and without cum- 
ersome details, the vicious growth 
of Pontifical power from sma!l be- 
ginnings to gigantic development, 
and, in connection therewith, to 
notice how pestiferous corruptions 
crept into the church, until the 
grossest and most degrading super- 
stitions totally perverted and ob- 
scured the primitive purity aud 
simplicity of Christian doctrine and 
worship. Such a retrospect may 
not prove unprofitable ; on the con- 
trary, it may furnish us with much 
valuable instruction applicable to 
the machinations of Ultramontane 
policy, so rampant among us at the 
present day. 

The story that the Apostle Peter 
was ever at Rome is a myth. There 
is not a particle of faithworthy 
evidence to sustain it. On the 
contrary, all the probabilities are 
directly against it. This is the 
foundation stone on which the whole 
gorgeous superstructure of Papal 
pretensions rests, yet all the evi- 
dence that has been collected, from 
the Christian era to the presenr, 


* The ablest Roman Catholic divines are ashamed of this false boast of ‘‘ Always the same,” 


and unable to deny the startling differences between Papal Rome in the primitive and 
mediseval ages, they have started a new theory of development to account for them. Thus 
they explain all the remarkable changes that have taken place in Papal pretensions and 


doctrine from primitive times to our own day. 


But in attempting to avoid Scylla, they 


founder on Charybdis, for their theory is ridiculous, and invites the reductio ad absurduw. 
It just amounts to this—that Christianity was not taught in its purity by Christ and his 
Apostles, but was only partially and imperfectly taught, and so left to be developed in after 
ages by the Popes, many of whom that were most earnest about development having lived 


the most immoral lives, and committed the most abominable crimes ! 


development. 


Such is the theory cf 
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to warrant a belief in the assumed 
tradition that Peter ever was at 
Rome—the whole, evidence, we say, 
is of so hypothetical a character, so 
loose and inconsequential, that it 
would not suffice to convict a pick- 
pocket in one of our police-courts. 
Yet on such evidence is made to 
hinge the belief of one-half the 
Christian world! Such is the ra- 
tionality of mankind! 

We have not a particle of evi- 
dence of any pre-eminence having 
been accorded to Peter by the 
Apostles—quite the contrary. Paul 
withstood him. He was married, 
and his wife travelled about with 
him, and he does not appear to have 
been very amicably disposed, for 
Paul and he were not on the best 
of terms, and Paul undoubtedly 
appears to have been the greatest 
of the Apostles. There was, how- 
ever, no acknowledged supremacy 
whatever among the Apostles—this 
all authentic history testifies. 

The pastors of the Apostolic 
Church were called presbyters or 
bishops, and were freely elected by 
the early Christians. Until about 
the end of the second century, 
a bishop had only charge of one 
Christian assembly or congre- 
gation, which framed rules for 
its own government. In course of 
time, a number of these congrega- 
tions or churches associated together 
to deliberate concerning their com- 
mon interests, and these assemblies 
became known in the East as “ Sy- 
nods” and in the West as “ Coun- 
cils.” The frequent meeting of these 
assemblies greatly tended to aug- 
ment the power and authority of 
the bishops who presided over them, 
and gradually dioceses were formed, 
and what is known as Episcopal 
government became established ; 
while as the Church degenerated 
from Apostolic simplicity, its rulers 
sought to apply to themselves the 
rights and privileges that had apper- 
tained to the Jewish priesthood. 
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The so-called conversion of Con- 
stantine, A.D. 312, by bringing the 
Church into subservient alliance 
with the State, increased the wealth 
and power of the bishops, and made 
serious encroachments on the rights 
of the people. The Episcopal 
order became distinguished by 
pride and luxury. A general cor- 
ruption of doctrine and morals 
overspread the Church. “The 
bishops of the primitive times,” 
says Mosheim, “ were, for the most 
part, plain and illiterate men, re- 
markable rather for their purity 
and zeal than for their learning and 
eloquence.” They were, however, 
of blameless lives. 

Under Constantine, the Bishops 
of Rome, Antioch, Alexandria, aad 
Constantinople enjoyed a certain 
degree of pre-eminence over other 
prelates. On the removal of the 
seat of empire from Rome to Con- 
stantinople, a.p. 330, the Bishop of 
Rome had his authority, quite natu- 
rally, very greatly increased, for he 
was not overshadowed by the impe- 
rial authority, but Rome possessed 
no pre-eminence whatever in power 
or jurisdiction over other churches. 
The foundation of the church in 
Rome having been mythically as- 
cribed to Peter, with whom Paul 
was occasionally associated, and 
with far better reason, as the true 
founder, such association was re- 
garded as imparting to the Roman 
Church a certain dignity—a pre- 
eminence of order and association 
of which its bishops readily availed 
themselves to obtain an increase of 
worldly consideration, and further 
the extension of their ambitious 
views. But all the while other 
bishops maintained a complete and 
entire independence of Rome, and 
of all spiritual jurisdictions outside 
their own. 

Leo, surnamed the Great, was 
elected Bishop of Rome, a.v. 440, 
and laboured assiduously to incréase 
the spiritual and temporal power of 
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hissee. Theignorance and corrup- 
tion of the age favoured his designs. 
There had already taken place a 
copious transfusion of heathen rites 
and ceremonies into the Christian 
worship. The outward form and 
aspect of religion had been paganized 
to a deplorable extent. The bar- 
barous nations of the North, that 
invaded Italy and conquered Rome, 
adopted Christianity with marvel- 
lous facility. Butthey were guided 
in the observance of their new faith 
by the elementary principles that 
animate all pagan idolatry—a su- 
= reverence for the priest- 

ood, acredulity that invited impos- 
ture, and a conviction that the most 
heinous offences could be fully 
expiated by offerings freely be- 
stowed on the altar. 

“Tf before this time,” observes 
Mosheim, “the lustre of religion 
was clouded with superstition, and 
its divine precepts adulterated with 
a mixture of human inventions, this 
evil, instead of diminishing, in- 
creased daily. The happy souls of 
departed Christians were invoked 
by numbers, and their aid implored 
by assiduous and fervent prayers, 
while none stood up to censure or 
oppose this preposterous worship. 

“The images of those who, during 
their lives, had acquired the repu- 
tation of uncommon sanctity, were 
now honoured with a particular wor- 
ship in several places, and many 
imagined that this worship drew 
down into the images the propitious 
oe of the saints or celestial 

eings they represented; deluded, 
perhaps, into this idle fancy by the 
crafty fictions of the heathen priests, 
who published the same thing con- 
cerning the statues of Jupiter and 
Mercury. 

“A singular and irresistible effi- 
cacy was also attributed to the 
bones of martyrs, and to the figure 
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of the cross, in defeating the at- 
tempts of Satan, removing all sorts 
of calamities, and in healing not 
only the diseases of the body, but 
also those of the mind.” Mosheim 
then goes on to notice the “holy 
pilgrimages, the superstitious ser- 
vices paid to departed souls, the 
multiplication of temples, altars, 
penitential garments, and a multi- 
tude of other circumstances that 
showed the decline of genuine piety, 
and the corrupt darkness that was 
eclipsing the lustre of primitive 
Christianity.” 

The degenerate teachers of the 
Church promoted corruptions which 
extorted rich offerings from the 
ignorance and credulity of the su- 
perstitious. About this time the 
Church became much enriched by 
eraftily profiting by the unen- 
lightened devotion of the barbarian 
invaders who swarmed into Italy, 
conquered Rome, and many of 
whom professed themselves converts 
to the paganized Christianity that 
then flourished on the ruins of the 
Apostolical. Vast donations of land 
were obtained by the bishops, and 
Leo artfully took advantage of the 
blind superstition of the age to es- 
tablish a double tyranny over con- 
science and property. He intro- 
duced the practicz of Auricular Con- 
Session. The previous custom was 
for offenders to make confession of 
sin publicly before the congregation, 
but Leo substituted confession in 
private, and to the priest alone. 
“Thus,” observes Waddington,* 
“when he delivered over the con- 
science of the people into.the hands 
of the priests, when he consigned 
the most secret acts and thoughts of 
individual imperfection to the tor- 
ture of private inquisition and scru- 
tiny, Leo had, indeed, the glory of 
laying the first and corner-stone of 
the Papal edifice, that on which 1t 


* History of the Church,” vol. i. page 126. 
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rose and rested, and without which 
the industry of his successors would 
have been vainly exercised ;” and 
we may add that without such aid 
as the Confessional afforded, the 
boldest projects of subsequent Popes, 
if formed, would never have been 
realized. 

Leo laboured most earnestly, in- 
cessantly, and unscrupulously to 
augment the influence and authority 
of the Roman See, in which he was 
largely assisted by the distractions 
of the times, as well as by the 
jealousies and violent contentions 
that raged between the Patriarchs 
of Constantinople, Alexandria, and 
Antioch respecting their assumed 
rights and jurisdictions. In those 
ambitious and unseemly rivalries the 
inferior order of bishops necessarily 
became involved, and as circum- 
stances favoured one party with a 
momentary triumph, the other natu- 
rally looked about for support ; thus 
Rome was frequently appealed to 
by the defeated for assistance, and 
as such appeals flattered the pride 
of the Roman bishops, they were 
always favourably received and en- 
couraged. In this way precedents 
came to be established on which to 
base further claims, and by which to 
justify future aggressions and usur- 
pations. 

We have, however, the strongest 
possible evidence that, even in this 
corrupt and degenerate age, Rome 
had no jurisdiction whatever over 
the Eastern or Western Churches, 
but, on the contrary, was entirely 
subordinate to the supreme jurisdic- 
tion of a General Council of the 
Universal Church, duly convened by 

_ the sovereign authority of the Em- 
perors. 

This is demonstrated, beyond the 
possibility of cavil or doubt, by the 
whole course of events up to Leo’s 
time ; but during his occupancy of 
the Roman See, an event took place 
that is utterly fatal to Papal pre- 
tensions—an event that has been a 
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sad stumbling-block in the way of 
all subsequent advocates of Papal 
usurpations, because an admitted 
General Council of the Church ut- 
terly repudiated them. No point in 
the history of the Papacy is more 
worthy of consideration than this, 
because it testifies with irresistible 
conclusiveness against the whole 
fabric of Papal pretensions that 
was gradually raised in after ages, 
based on the monstrous idea that 
Christ had established an infallible 
Vicariate on earth in the person of 
the Roman pontiffs. 

The event we refer to occurred 
in this way. Between the Patri- 
archs of Constantinople, Alexandria, 
and Antioch a violent dispute arose 
concerning their respective juris- 
dictions. The weaker party, as 
was then becoming customary, 
sought to strengthen their position 
by enlisting the Bishop of Rome in 
their favour, and therefore appealed 
to him for aid. Nothing loth to 
interfere, he readily entertained the 
appeal, and sided against Constan- 
tinople, because that See, as the 
seat of empire, always claimed to 
be equal, if not superior, in prece- 
dence and authority to Rome, and 
was always foremost in repelling the 
usurping pretensions of its bishops. 

At this time, however, the fourth 
General Council of the Church was 
assembled at Chalcedon, by the sole 
authority of the Emperor, as all tho 
early Councils were, which is an- 
other indisputable fact totally in- 
consistent with Papal claims. This 
Council, assembled a.p. 451, was 
composed of some 630 bishops, the 
élite of the Eastern and Western 
Churches, and it authoritatively 
interposed to determine the rival 
pretensions of Constantinople and 
Rome. 

The great fact is—the Council 
decreed that Rome had no pre- 
dominant authority whatever in the 
constitution or councils of the 
Church. There was not then 
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word whispered about “ Peter,” 
and the “Rock,” and the “in- 
fallible Vicariate” — that grand 
fiction had not even a molecular 
existence in those days, and it took 
centuries, as we shall see, for it to 
attain maturity. 

By its 28th canon the Council 
of Chalcedon undertook authorita- 
tively to determine the respective 
pretensions of the Sees of Rome 
and Constantinople. It decreed 
that eldership was justly assigned 
by the Fathers to the seat of 
ancient or elder Rome, on account 
—not that it was founded by Peter, 
or any myth of that kind—but on 
account of the kingly or imperial 
authority that was resident there. 
And it was also decreed that the 
Church of Constantinople, which is 
called new Rome, should have the 
same privileges with that of old 
Rome, in consequence of its being 
the second city in the world. Con- 
stantinople was then the residence 
of the senate and of the imperial 
power ; and oo in rank was 
accorded to Rome solely because it 
was the elder sister. 

Thus it will be observed that in 
adjudicating on the rival claims of 
Rome and Constantinople to pre- 
eminence, the Council of Chalcedon 
proceeded solely on political grounds, 
without any reference whatever to 
the assumed primacy conferred on 
Rome by the mythical supposition 
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that Peter was the first bishop. If 
it had then been the established 
belief of Christendom that Peter 
had founded the Church in Rome— 
that he was “the Rock,” and that 
from him an uninterrupted stream 
of infallibility was to flow to the 
end of time through a Vicariate of 
which he was the first link—were 
this so, would the Council of 
Chalcedon have overlooked such 
triumphant claims to primacy, and 
dealt only with mere political con- 
siderations? The supposition is 
absurd.* 

For 129 years, from the death of 
Leo to the election of Gregory, 
also called “the Great,” a.p. 590, 
the power and influence of the 
Roman See, owing to the circum- 
stances of the times, made gradual 
but assured progress. “Gregory,” 
says Mosheim, “united the most 
inconsistent and contradictory 
qualities; as in some cases he 
discovered a sound and penetrating 
judgment, and in others the most 
shameful and superstitious weak- 
ness; and in general manifested an 
extreme aversion to all kinds of 
learning, as his Epistles and Dia- 
logues sufficiently testify.” + 

Superstition and ambition, ac- 
cording to Waddington, were the 
two prominent vices in Gregory’s 
character, which overshadowed and 
counteracted his numerous excel- 
lencies. So unlike many of the 





* Fleury, liv. xxviii. sect 30; Baron. ann. 451, sect. 148. 


For an excellent epitome of 


this Council and its famous twenty-eighth canon, see Grier's ‘‘ General Councils,” p. 93 





+ ‘*The doctrines now taught concerning the worship of images and saints, the fire of 
purgatory, the efficacy of good works, ¢.¢., the observance of human rites and institutions, 
towards the attainment of salvation, the power of relics to heal diseases of body and mind, 
and such-like sordid and miserable fancies, were inculcated in many of the superstitious pro- 
ductions of this century, and particularly in his Epistles and other writings of Gregory 
the Great. 

** Nothing more ridiculous, on the one hand, than the solemnity and liberality with which 
this good but silly pontiff distributed the wonder-working relics ; and nothing more lament- 
able, on the other, than the stupid eagerness and devotion with which the stupid multitude 
received them, and suffered themselves to be persuaded that a portion of stinking oil, taken 
from the lamps which burned at the tombs of the martyrs, had a supernatural efficacy to 
sanctify its possessors, and defend them from all dangers, both of a temporal and spiritual 
nature.”—Mosnerm's ‘‘ Ecclesiastical History,” cent, vi. chap. iii. 
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Popes, he was averse to effecting 
conversions by persecution, and in 
this respect he deserves the com- 
mendations of posterity. * 

Jortin takes a more severe view 
of Gregory’s character. He was 
remarkable for many things, he 
says; “ for exalting his own autho- 
rity, for running down human 
learning and polite literature, for 
burning classical authors, for pa- 
tronizing ignorance and stupidity, 
for persecuting heretics, for flatter- 
ing the most execrable princes, and 
for relating a multitude of absurd, 
monstrous, and ridiculous lies, called 
miracles. He was an ambitious, 
insolent prelate, under the mask of 
humility.” ¢ 

No doubt all this is perfectly 
true, still Gregory had some com- 
pensating qualities. He was not 
all evil, far from it. There was a 
moral purity about him which very 
few, indeed, of his successors could 
boast, and if steeped in superstition 
he was charitably disposed. He 
was the first to employ that phrase 
of ostentatious humility, servus 
servorum Dei, in affected contrast 
to the pride of the Bishops of 
Constantinople, who aspired to the 
title of CEcumenical, or Universal 
Bishops. 

Gregory, by assiduously manuring 
the roots of superstition his pre- 
decessors had aad. did a vast 
deal to strengthen their growth, and 
produce a prolific crop in after ages. 
He vastly advanced the superstitions 
that then constituted the staple of 
religion, and thereby increased the 
power and influence of the Roman 
See ; but even he, with all his bound- 
less ambition and pagan supersti- 
tions, never attained such a sublimity 
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of infatuation as to imagine that 
he was “the Rock,” that he was 
** Christ’s Vicar on Earth ”’—that he 
was an “ Infallible Oracle of Divine 
truth.” 

No! This degrading belief—de- 
grading to the Almighty, and alike 
so to the human mind that enter- 
tains it—was too gross even for the 
barbarous ignorance of the sixth 
century. But what the grossness of 
that age had not capacity to swallow, 
the glorious nineteenth century, 
with all its boasted progress and 
enlightenment, has accomplished, 
and outwardly, with some rare ex- 
ceptions, the Roman Catholic world 
has accepted wholesale the entire 
fabric of personal Infallibility based 
on “ Peter,” “the Rock,” and the 
assumed “ Vicariate!” Happy and 
rational nineteenth century ! 

From the Pontificate of Gre- 
gory I. to that of Gregory ILI., 
A.D. 715, more than a hundred 
years elapsed, during which no less 
than twenty-five vacancies occurred 
in the See of Rome, and the most 
noteworthy of the elected bishops, 
as far as superstition is concerned, 
was undoubtedly Leo IL, as he, 
like many of his predecessors, filch 
ing from pagan rites the use of 
Holy Water, which from his day 
became a custom of the Roman 
Church. 

Under the Pontificate of the 
second Gregory, the controversy 
respecting Images, and the worship 
due to them, oiek had been waged 
with variable intensity for centuries 
before, now reached the culminating 
point. The Eastern Church, under 
the Emperor Leo, surnamed the 
“Tconoclast,” or image - breaker, 
issued an edict for the destruction 





* “(In Gaul the Jews were compelled by Childeric to receive the ordinance of baptism ; 
and the same despotic method of converting was practised in Spain. This method, however, 
was entirely disapproved of by Gregory the Great, who, though extremely severe upon the 
heretics, would suffer no violence to be offered to the Jews.”—Mosnerm’s ‘‘ Ecclesiastical 


History,” cent. v. chap. i. 
¢ ‘‘ Remarks,” vol. iv. p. 403. 
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of images that had become objects 
of Christian idolatry. The Latin, 
or Western, Churches refused to 
obey, and the Roman Bishop, Gre- 
gory II., relying on the deep-rooted 
superstition of the so-called Chris- 
tians of the West, and anxious to 
resist the pretensions of Constan- 
_— to an equality of privileges, 
resolved to place himself at the head 
of the revolt, and bid defiance to 
the Emperor. 

This Gregory did, and, to a large 
extent, successfully. His success, 
however, was accomplished by 
making an irreparable breach be- 
tween the Eastern and Western 
Churches, while the Eastern Church, 
existing to the present day in un- 
broken continuity, presents demon- 
strative evidence against Papal pre- 
tensions, as now advanced, which it 
is beyond the arts of sophistry to 
withstand. 

Gregory acted with a high hand. 
He boldly absolved the people from 
their allegiance to the Emperor, and 
established an independent republic 
in Rome a.p. 726. Thus terminated 
what had long been the mere nominal 
authority of the Eastern Emperors 
over Rome and Italy. Such a re- 
volutionary change was naturally 
followed by a vast increase of con- 
sideration and} power acquired by 
the Bishop, or as he was then called 
the “ Pope” of Rome.* 

The fall of the Lombard dynasty 
in Italy, which had existed for more 
than two hundred years, and the 
elevation of Charlemagne to the 
Empire of the West, brought a 
great accession of wealth, dignity, 
and power to the Papal See. Charle- 
magne is one of the idols of fabulous 
history. He is embalmed as “great,” 
but that is a word which has been 
too frequently scandalously mis- 
applied. It is true he was canonized 
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by Rome, and duly enrolled among 
the saints, but that is not sufficient 
to wash a blackamoor white. Con- 
sidering all he and his father did for 
the Popes and the clergy, canoniza- 
tion was but a paltry return, and 
one he would not have been likely 
to value much. Charlemagne had 
a vast ambition, and was successful 
in gratifying it, reckless alike as 
regards means and consequences. 
It was because the Popes aided him 
with an unscrupulous fidelity that 
he rewarded them. 

Pepin was the worthy father of 
such a son. His character was 
despicable in the extreme. He 
filled the office of Mayor of the 
Palace to Childeric III., King 
of France, a position then deemed 
one of great honour and high trust. 
The unfortunate monarch reposed 
the most perfect confidence in his 
loyalty and devotion, and heaped 
favours on him, but his heart was 
untouched by gratitude, and in- 
sensible to principle and honour. 
He intrigued to have Childeric 
deposed, in order that he might 
usurp the throne. In accomplish- 
ing his design he was powerfully 
assisted by Pope Zachary, a.p. 752, 
and on Zachary’s death his suc- 
cessor, Stephen, imbued with a 
similar spirit, not only confirmed 
all Zachary had done, but went to 
France in order to seal the usurpa- 
tion with ‘the sanction of religion, 
by anointing and crowning Pepin. 

In return for such good offices, 
what could Pepin do but reward 
the Pope? He invaded Italy, de- 
feated the Lombard princes, and, in 
his treaties of peace with them, 
bargained for large donations of 
territory being conceded to the 
Roman pontiffs and their succes- 
sors for ever. Thus the Bishop of 
Rome became elevated to the rank 








* The title ‘‘ Pope,” Papa, father, was once given to all bishops. 


Rome, first appropriated it a.p. 139. 
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of a territorial prince !—and in such 
iniquitous transactions we have the 
true origin of the temporal power 
of the Popedom, which was such a 
fruitful source of misery to Italy 
and to Europe, but is now happily 
a thing of the past. 

Such was Pepin, the worthy 
father of Charlemagne—an equally 
worthy son. The ambition of 
Charlemague was unbounded, and 
he had sufficient ability to work 
out his designs successfully. Fol- 
lowing his father’s example, he en- 
gaged the Popes to aid his pur- 
poses, and when, having waded 
through seas of blood, he attained 
the grand object of his ambition, 
Leo III. was foremost in offering 
his pious congratulations; -not only 
so, but even went so faras to 
stamp his deeds with approval by 
solemnly crowning him Emperor 
of the West. 

Charlemagne was not backward 
in rewarding such Papal pliancy 
and subserviency. He not only con- 
firmed all his father’s grants to the 
Roman See, but in addition con- 
ferred on the Popes a sort of vice- 
regal jurisdiction. As Emperor he 
always jealously maintained his own 
supreme authority in regulating the 
affairs of the Western Church ; and 
the very fact of his conferring a 
delegated jurisdiction on the Popes, 
demonstrates the subordinate posi- 
tion they then occupied. What- 
ever they may aspire to be in 
modern times, unquestionably the 
Popes of those ages were subject 
to the imperial supremacy, and to 
all intents and purposes were no- 
thing more than mere creations of 
the imperial will. 

Not only did Charlemagne ag- 
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grandize the temporal power of the 
Popedom, but he enlarged its eccle- 
siastical jurisdiction, while he large- 
ly increased the immunities of the 
clergy. The arbitrative authority 
exercised by the primitive Bishops 
of Rome in settling differences vo- 
luntarily submitted to them, which 
had been sanctioned by Constan- 
tine, was acknowledged as an inde- 
pendent jurisdiction by Charle- 
magne, and extended to all causes 
without appeal, thus placing a for- 
midable power in the hands of the 
Popes, which in after ages was 
productive of much evil. We here 
have the origin of the irreconcil- 
able antagonism between Papal pre- 
tensions to supremacy and the 
authority of the civil magistrate— 
au antagonism that has been a 
scourge to Europe, and which is 
raging now even in our own day. 
What power is to rule supreme-— 
the Church or the State ?—the 
civil or the ecclesiastical? This is 
the question that now agitates Eu- 
rope, aud we see how it had its 
origin a thousand years ago.* 
Charlemagne also bestowed pri- 
vileges on the clergy that became 
an inheritance of revolting crime to 
subsequent ages. He conferred on 
the clergy generally an entire ex- 
emption from secular or civil juris- 
diction. No matter what crime a 
clerical committed, he could not be 
tried before a civil tribunal, but was 
only accountable to the. spiritual 
court of the bishop. Thus the 
clergy were placed above and beyond 
the law of the realm—the law to 
which laymen were amenable—and 
the consequence was that in after 
times this exemption gave rise to 
enormous crimes; in fact, over- 


* “The arbitrative authority of the primitive bishops was tolerated or overlooked by the 
pagan emperors ; if it received no direct discouragement from the civil power, it was never 


aided or even recognized by it. 


It reached, of course, only those who voluntarily sought it, 


and was binding upon none who chose to appeal from it to the secular courts.” —Wappine- 


ton’s ‘‘ History of the Church,” vol. i. p. 221. 
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whelmed Europe in a perfect deluge 
of clerical profligacy and corrup- 
tion, 

No doubt the ruling motive of 
Charlemagne in so largely favouring 
the Papacy and clergy was one of 
shrewd policy, not perhaps untine- 
tured with gratitude for the sup- 
port given by Zachary to his father’s 
usurpations, and by Leo to his own 
ambitious and bloody career. It is 
supposed, however, that, being him- 
self very illiterate, he was influenced 
in conferring such rich gifts and 
privileges on Rome by the celebrated 
forgeries known as the False De- 
eretals and Donation of Constantine, 
which then appeared for the first 
time, and were ignorantly received 
as genuine.* 

These two most memorable monu- 
ments of human imposture and 
eredulity, as they have been aptly 
termed, were purposely fabricated 
to serve the ambitious designs of 
the Papacy. The Deeretals pur- 
ported to be a compilation of 
Epistles and Decrees of primitive 
Popes and early Christian Emperors, 
which attributed to the Roman See 
an undoubted spiritual supremacy 
in the first ages of the Church. 
This is just what the Papacy wanted 
to substantiate its pretensions, but 
this is just the very evidence that 
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all authentic history refuses to 
supply—hence recourse was had to 
forgery. 

The so-called Donation of Con- 
stantine was even a more clumsy 
and palpable forgery than that of 
the Decretals. It purported to be 
a solemn deed, executed by Con- 
stantine on removing the seat of 
empire from Rome to Constanti- 
nople, A.p. 321, by which he con- 
signed the temporal as well as the 
spiritual government of the Western 
Empire to the Bishop of Rome; 
and this was ostensibly done on the 
ground that he was entitled to such 
supremacy over churches and nations 
as the undoubted successor of Peter 
and Vicar of Christ ! 

These may appear to us now 
very stupid forgeries, and no doubt 
they are transparently so; but we 
must remember that in those igno- 
rant, superstitious, and barbaric 
times there was no schoolmaster 
abroad, no printing-press in opera- 
tion, nothing to whet intellect and 
sharpen its critical perceptions. 
Europe was then a vast intellectual 
waste—a barren desert, with here 
and there, at rare intervals, an ex- 
ceptional oasis of individual mental 
life. Charlemagne, the great and 
mighty conqueror, even he did not 
succeed in learning how to write 


* These forgeries supply us with an excellent test touching the infallibility of the Popes. 


Assuming that the Popes did not in the first instance participate in the fraud—that they did 
not instigate it—that it was not committed at their suggestion, or with their knowledge or 
connivance, still, when the forgeries were made public, their infallibility must have at once 
detected the cheat. There could have been no infallibility otherwise. Why then did they 
not proclaim it, denounce and punish it? Why did they, during many dark and illiterate 
ages constantly appeal, in support of their pretended rights and privileges, to these very 
forged documents? The fact is undeniable that, during the medieval ages, when the Popes 
sought to rule supreme over the Christian world, in things temporal as well as spiritual, it 
was to these forgeries they confidently appealed, as furnishing the title-deeds of their au- 
thority. If they did not know them to be forgeries, then they could not have been infallible. 

Thus, it just comes to this—the Popes were infallible or not. If infallible, then their 
infallibility could not have failed to detect the false character of these documents, yet they 
not only failed to expose the forgeries, but absolutely made use of them for hundreds of 
years to further their own ambitious purposes! What, then, becomes of Papal rectitude ¢ 
What can be more revolting to the rational mind than to suppose that inspired and in- 
fallible ‘‘ Vicars of Christ” could be capable of such deliberate and continuous rascality ? 
Turn the matter over and over any way you please, and there is a dilemma that cannot 


be escaped. 
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his name till he had passed the 
meridian. Ignorance, dense and 
credulous, ruled alike in the baronial 
castle and the serf’s hovel. 

It is impossible to doubt the 
complicity of the Popes in palming 
these astounding forgeries on the 
Christian world. At first some of 
the French bishops questioned their 
authenticity, while others rejected 
them totally as spurious ; but their 
opposition was soon overcome and 
silenced, and then, for a disastrous 
period of some 600 years, these 
forgeries were received without sus- 
picion as the irrefragable title-deeds 
of the Papacy—establishing beyond 
all question its claims to spiritual 
and temporal supremacy over the 
whole Christian world ! 

While Charlemagne lavishly be- 
stowed power on the Papacy, he 
also added vastly to the indepen- 
dence and dignity of the Episcopal 
order. In fact, during the eighth 
and ninth centuries, the ambition 
of the Popes was checked and re- 
stricted by the ambition of the 
bishops, who ruled supreme in their 
respective dioceses, while collect- 
ively in Councils they admitted no 
superior but the Emperor. 

Thus at a Council held at Arles, 
A.D. 813, we find edicts, which were 
confirmed by Charlemagne, assert- 
ing the authority of bishops “ over 
all judges and people in power.” It 
was also cohiand that “all the 
people shall obey the bishop, even 
counts and judges.” The effect of 
this Episcopal authority was to 
limit the exercise of the prero- 
gatives claimed by the Popes, and 
it was only by the gradual ab- 
sorption of the — and privileges 
exercised by the bishops during the 
ensuing 200 years, that the Papacy 
succeeded in triumphing over the 
independence of the Church, and 
in imposing on benighted Europe 
that stupendous structure of fraud, 
superstition, and despotism which, 
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with all its absurdities and vices, 
was not without the fascination of 
an impious magnificence, and the 
gorgeous attractions of a barbarous 
grandeur. 

For the two centuries following 
Charlemagne, the history of the 
Papacy discloses little else than a 
revolting series of scandalous vices 
and enormous crimes. Rome be- 
came the theatre of frightful dis- 
orders, amid which no less than six 
Infallibilities, i.e., Popes, were de- 
posed, two murdered, and one 
mutilated. The infamous Theo- 
dora, and her equally disreputable 
daughter, Marozia, Countess of 
Tuscany, ruled “the Church of 
Christ”” in those glorious days, 
and governed Rome by the influence 
of their lovers. 

These immaculate devotees of 
the Papacy elected Popes and in- 
trigued with them. Where was 
infallibility then? John X., whois 
described as a scandalous example 
of iniquity and lewdness, was 
placed in the Papal chair by the 
influence of Theodora, that she 
might the more conveniently con- 
tinue her licentious intercourse 
with him. But her daughter, 
Marozia, had also a Pope for a 
lover, by whom she had a son, and 
desiring to have her son elected 
Pope, thought it advisable to put 
her mother’s lover, Pope John, 
quietly out of the way. Accord- 
ingly she had Pope Johw adroitly 
put to death, and by so doing 
made a clear stage for her own son, 
who became Pope as John XI, 
A.D. 931.—“ Thus,” says Mosheim, 
“the adulterous commerce of that 
infamous woman with one of the 
pretended successors of St. Peter 
en an infallible guide to the 

omish Church!” 


In fact, the history of the Popes 
of this age, as all historians testify, 
is, says Mosheim, “the history of 
monsters, not of men, and exhibits 
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a borrible series of the most flagi- 
tious and complicated crimes.” 

The Papal chair was filled during 
these deplorable years by a suc- 
cession of pontiffs who, with rare 
exceptions, were only distinguished 
for their unbounded licentiousness 
and enormous depravity. 

During the early part of the 
eleventh century, although the 
power of the Roman pontiffs made 
no ostensible progress, their pre- 
tensions were quietly and silently 
gaining root. Benedict IX. was 
elected Pope a.p. 1033—‘a most 
abandoned profligate,” says Mos- 
heim, “a wretch capable of the 
most horrid crimes, whose flagitious 
conduct drew upon him the just 
resentment of the Romans.” After 
a disgraceful rule of five years, he 
was expelled from Rome for his 
iniquities; but he proceeded to the 
Imperial Court, and throwing him- 
self at the feet of the Emperor 
Conrad, obtained his favour, and 
was restored by his powerful inter- 
position. But thus restored he be- 
came even more vicious and scan- 
dalous in his conduct. He was 
again deposed by the outraged Ro- 
mans, who elected another Pope 
in his place under the name of 
Sylvester III. An_ insurrection, 
fomented by Benedict’s partisans, 
drove Sylvester from Rome; but 
Benedict, finding that he could not 
maintain his position, sold the 
Pontificate to an arch-presbyter of 
Rome, who took the name of 
Gregory VI. Thus the Church had 
two, if not three, infallible heads 
whose contentions caused frightful 
disorders. 

Compelled to interpose at last, 
the Emperor Henry III. assembled 
a Council a.p. 1046, which decreed 
that Benedict, Sylvester, and Gre- 
gory—three Infallibilities — were 
alike unworthy of the Papal chair, 
and caused a German bishop to be 
elected, who became Clement II. 
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In return for such good service, 
Clement conceded to the Emperor 
an explicit right of nominating, 
in future, to the vacant chair of 
Peter, as the only means that 
then appeared feasible by which 
to stem the frightful depravity that 
threatened to engulf the Church. 

We have now arrived at a memor- 
able period in the history of the 
Papacy. In 1049, Leo IX.,a native 
of Germany, ascended the Ponti- 
fical throne by appointment of the 
Emperor Henry tir. On his way 
to Italy, he met, at the monastery of 
Clugni, in France, a monk named 
Hildebrand, with whom he was so 
well pleased that he gave him an 
appointment in his household, and 
took him to Rome. Thus the most 
restless spirit of the age had opened 
to him the vast theatre of ecclesi- 
astical ambition, in which he was 
destined to acquire imperishable 
distinction and renown. 

Hildebrand soon gained a com- 
plete ascendency in Papal councils, 
which he principally influenced or 
entirely directed during the rule 
of six pontiffs, extending over a 
period of four-and-twenty years, 
until, when all his measures were 
matured, he assumed the tiara him- 
self, in 1073. He was a man of 
towering ambition, possessed of 
indomitable energies, and animated 
by a dauntless courage. His monk- 
ish habits and discipline had 
estranged him from all natural affec- 
tions, and well fitted him to discard 
every feeling of humanity, and de- 
vote his whole soul to the accom- 
plishment of his grand designs. 
His desire was to elevate the Papacy 
above all human authority—to 
establish the absolute supremacy 
of the Popes over all earthly po- 
tentates—to make their dominion 
extend not only over the spiritual 
but temporal interests of man- 
kind—to render, in fact, the whole 
world subject to the Roman See. 
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The state of the Christian world 
at this time was such as to offer 
great facilities for the realization 
of Hildebrand’s grand ambitious 
schemes. Europe, in the eleventh 
century, was sunk in the grossness 
of ignorance, superstition, and 
barbarism. The people were op- 
pressed by powerful barons, con- 
tinually at feud with one another, 
or in arms against their sovereigns. 
The Church, devoid of spiritual life, 
had lost the religious and moral 
influence inspired by a pure Chris- 
tianity, ‘and, in lieu thereof, held 
mankind in awe by the rites, cere- 
monies, and sensuous devices of 
Pagan superstition. The chief 
dignitaries of the Church were 
rich and powerful by the acquisi- 
tion of vast territorial possessions. 
Lordly bishops and portly abbots 
vied with kings and barons in 
pomp, luxury, and voluptuousness. 

hrough all the ramifications of the 
sacerdotal order, the monstrous 
vices for which Popes had been 
distinguished were but too faith- 
fully reflected. The celibacy of the 
clergy, which, for their own pur- 
poses, while they spurned its in- 
junctions themselves, the Popes 
sought to impose on the whole 
Western Church, was totally un- 
observed, and priests of all grades, 
following the example of their 
pontiffs, revelled in ostentatious 
profligacy. “In every country,” 
says Hallam, “the secular or paro- 
chial clergy kept women in their 
houses, upon more or less acknow- 
ledged terms of intercourse, by a 
connivance of their ecclesiastical 
superiors, which almost amounted 
to a positive toleration. The sons 
of priests were capable of inheriting 
by the law of France.” 

Hildebrand well knew that a 
reformation of the clergy was es- 
sential to the realization of his 
meditated projects. Their scandalous 
vices were a reproach to religion. 
He knew that the respect of a su- 
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perstitious age would be best se- 
cured to the priesthood by a repu- 
tation of austere sanctity, and thus 
he proposed, by separating the eccle- 
siastical body from the affections 
of domestic life, to acquire for its 
members the veneration of the igno- 
rant laity, and at the same time to 
gradually render them independent 
of all other feelings than devotion 
to the common interests of the 
Papacy. He, therefore, caused cle- 
rical celibacy to be rigorously en- 
forced; but human nature was too 
strong to be easily subdued, and it 
was not until after a violent and 
continuous struggle of 500 years, 
that a practice and discipline, de- 
rived from heathen antiquity, ulti- 
mately obtained an _ ostensible 
triumph in the Christian Church 
over reason and Scripture. 

Simony, or the corrupt traffickin 
in Church livings, was another evi 
of vast magnitude that existed in 
this age. In primitive times the 
clergy were elected by the congre- 
gations; and bishops, when they be- 
came a separate order, by the clergy 
and laity, subject to the approval of 
the Metropolitan and his suffragans. 
But in process of time the Church, 
to acquire riches and power, sur- 
rendered a portion of its indepen- 
dence. In return for endowments 
of land, the right of nomination 
was secured to lay patrons, and 
such lands were generally held as 
dependent fiefs, which required in- 
vesture by the lord, and an oath of 
fealty by the tenant. Bishops, on 
consecration, received a ring and 
crozier, which thus formed the in- 
vesture. Hildebrand determined 
that the clergy should acknowledge 
no lay patrons, but look only to the 
Papal See for advancement, and the 
universal corruption that then pre- 
vailed gave some show of justice to 
his proposed measures. 

p to this period the Popes were 
elected by the nobles, clergy, and 
people of Rome, but were not con- 
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secrated until their election had 
been confirmed by the Emperor. 
Clement II., as already observed, 
conferred the right of direct nomi- 
nation on the Emperor Henry III. ; 
but this was held to be only a tem- 
porary arrangement, and on the 
death of the Emperor, in 1056, the 
long minority of his son Henry IV., 
and the distracted state of the 
empire, afforded Hildebrand a 
favourable opportunity to commence 
his work—to spring the mine he had 
laboured so long and skilfully to 
prepare. 

Accordingly, in 1059, Hildebrand 
induced Pope Nicholas II. to issue 
a decree declaring that in future 
the Popes should be elected by the 
cardinals alone; but, to save ap- 
pearances, he added two clauses— 
that the election should be submit- 
ted to the clergy and people for 
their consent, and to the Emperor 
for confirmation—both of which were 
subsequently annulled. In _ this 
spirit he laboured as the animating 
genius of Papal policy, until, on 
the death of Pope Alexander IT., in 
1078, he procured his own election 
to the Pontificate, but, with an 
affected humility, would not con- 
sent to be consecrated until the 
Emperor’s confirmation was re- 
ceived. 

Hildebrand assumed the name 
of Gregory VII., in order to 7 
that the deposition of Gregory V. 
by the late Emperor was invalid. 
As he had long been maturing his 
plans for putting the relative 
strength of the empire and of the 
Papacy to the test, he had formed 
an intimate alliance with Princess 
Matilda of Tuscany, who had in- 
herited vast possessions. To the 
excessive weakness and emotional 
credulity of female superstition, 
this remarkable woman joined a 
masculine energy of character in 
other respects that well fitted her 
to become an associate in the great 
enterprises of the Pope, or to be 
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used as aninstrument. He induced 
her to settle all her possessions in 
Italy and elsewhere upon the 
Church of Rome, “and thus,” says 
Mosheim, “to appoint St. Peter 
and his pretended vicar the heirs 
of her immense treasures.” 

Having secured large military 
resources by this alliance with 
Matilda, the Pope determined to 
throw off the mask. He summoned 
a council at Rome, and had two 
important decrees passed—one en- 
forcing the celibacy of the clergy, 
the other forbidding bishops to re- 
ceive lay investure, or to be conse- 
crated without the confirmation of 
the Pope, to whom alone they were to 
swear the oath of obedience. Thus, 
by one bold stroke, the Pope as- 
sumed the position of sovereign 
lord of one-third of all the land in 
Christendom, for to such an extent 
had the Church then acquired pro- 
perty. 

In communicating these decrees 
to the Emperor, the Pope wrote in 
the most insolent style. “The 
world,” he said, “ is guided by two 
lights—by the sun, the larger, and 
the moon, the lesser light. Thus 
the Apostolic power represents the 
sun, and the Royal power the moon, 
for as the latter has its light from 
the former, so only do emperors, 
kings, and princes receive their au- 
thority through the Pope, because 
he receives his authority from God. 
Therefore, the power of the Roman 
chair is greater than the power of 
the Throne, and the king is subject 
to the Pope, and bound in obedience 
to him.” 

Such was the audacious doctrine 
of Papal supremacy as first pro- 
mulgated by the great Gregory—a 
doctrine not hesitatingly insinuated, 
but clearly and distinctly enun- 
ciated, without circumlocution or 
any fencing verbiage. That doc- 
trine has never since been renounced 
by the Popes. It is the very es- 
sence of Ultramontanism, and it is 
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cherished and taught even in the 
present me: 

Resolved to pursue no faint- 
hearted half measures, Gregory 
summoned the Emperor to ap- 
pear at Rome “ to answer for his 
crimes.” Henry IV. had generous 
qualities, though his rule was de- 
spotic and dissolute. He was too 
spirited, however, not to take up 
indignantly the gauntlet thus flung 
down to him. He assembled the Ger- 
man bishops at Worms, a.p. 1076, 
and fulminated a sentence of depo- 
sition against the Pope, to whom he 
wrote a bitter letter, commencing, 
“Henry not by force, but by the 
sacred ordination of God to Hilde- 
brand—not the Pope, but the false 
monk.”’ 

The Pope immediately assembled 
another council, and excommuni- 
cated the Emperor, “in the name 
of the Almighty God,” and absolved 
all Christians from the oath they had 
made to him. The Emperor had 
many enemies, and they took ad- 
vantage of this excommunication to 
foment revolts against him, and 
after various vicissitudes of fortune 
he was utterly deserted, and com- 
pelled to humble himself before the 
Pope and sue for pardon. 

In the depth of winter he crossed 
the Alps, and reached the castle of 
Canossa, where the Pope was stay- 
ing with the Princess Matilda. 
Alone, barefooted, and bare-headed, 
with a shirt of hair, and covered 
only with a woollen penitential 
garment, for three days the Empe- 
ror remained in the court-yard of 
the castle, exposed to the incle- 
mency of the weather in January, 
1077, before the haughty pontiff 
would relent and condescend to 
receive him. At last, on the fourth 
day, the Emperor was admitted to 
the imperious presence, and ab- 
solved from the ban of excommu- 
nication, but was suspended from 
exercising the functions of royalty 
pending the pleasure of the Pope. 
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With shame and indignation the 
humiliated Henry withdrew. The 
illusory awe he had felt for the 
proud pontiff, and the ban of the 
Church, had been dissipated by a 
deep sense of the indignities heaped 
upon him. His spirit revolted 
against the disgraceful yoke to 
which he had submitted in the vain 
hope of conciliating his enemies, 
and a burning resentment took 
possession of his mind. The cities 
of Lombardy were animated by a 
latent Protestant spirit, and the 
base humiliation of the Emperor 
only rendered him contemptible in 
the eyes of men, who, knowing the 
corruptions of the Church, despised 
its pretensions though they feared 
its power. Roused by the disgrace 
and dangers of his position, Henry 
did not yield to despair, but resolved 
to fall, if to fall was inevitable, as 
the defender, not the betrayer, of 
the imperial rights. He resumed 
his title and functions, rallied his 
adherents around him, and boldly 
entrusted to the fortune of war 


the re-establishment of his imperial 
authority. 

The Pope hurled a second sen- 
tence of deposition and excommu- 
nication against him, and went so 
far as to bestow the imperial crown 


on a creature of his own. Henry, 
in return, assembled a council of 
German bishops, deposed the Pope, 
and elected another to the Pontifical 
chair. He met with successes in 
the field that augmented his adhe- 
rents. Finally, after many vicis- 
situdes, he entered Rome in triumph, 
A.D. 1084, and drove the haughty 
Hildebrand into exile, where he 
died the following year, after having, 
by his boundless arrogance and am- 
bition, kindled the flames of what 
is known as the War of Investures, 
which, for thirty vears, spread death 
and desolation throughout Italy and 
Germany. 

Gregory was by far the most 
audacious and imperious pontiff 
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who had, as yet, occupied the 
Roman See. He carried his pre- 
tensions to spiritual and temporal 
supremacy, as Pope, to a height of 
arrogance hitherto unknown. He 
died repeating with his latest breath 
the curses he had hurled against the 
Emperor Henry, also the anti- Pope, 
and all theiradherents. But he left 
behind him his spirit, his principles, 
and his example, which, through 
successive generations, guided the 
policy of the Papacy, influenced 
the destinies of the Christian world, 
and which, to this hour, are fondly 
cherished in the ambitious councils 
of the Vatican. 

Gregory was the first to claim 
for the Papacy the right to depose 
sovereigns and absolve their sub- 
jects from oaths of allegiance, to dis- 
pose of thrones, and hold the entire 
world in subjection to the supreme 
judicature of the pretended succes- 
sors of Peter as Vicars of Christ. 
By his policy he changed the whole 
constitution of the Western Church, 
and subverted its government. The 
most important and valuable of its 
rights and privileges, that had been 
formerly vested in councils, bishops, 
and sacred colleges, were outrage- 
ously usurped by him. In a word, 
his grand design was to centre in 
the Roman See the whole and ex- 
clusive government of the Western 
Church. 

Nor was this all. A mere su- 
premacy in spiritual things could 
not satisfy his unbounded aims and 
insatiable ambition. He desired to 
establish a civil monarchy equally 
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extensive and despotic—an absolute 
and universal monarchy, which 
should also centre in the Papacy 
as its sole political and all-powerful 
head. With this view, he boldly 
declared that the European sove- 
reigns were his feudatories. He 
claimed the kingdom of France as 
directly tributary to Rome, and 
addressing the King, Philip I., 
reminded him “ that both his king- 
dom and his soul were under the 
dominion of St. Peter, who had 
power both to bind and loose,-both 
in heaven and on earth.” Philip, 
however, was then in a position 
that enabled him to treat Gregory’s 
claim with contempt. But this did 
not daunt the aspiring pontiff, and 
similar claims were advanced against 
the independenee of nearly every 
sovereign state in Europe.* 

To sustain his unbounded pre- 
tensions, and work out his mighty 
scheme of universal supremacy, 
Gregory brought forward the False 
Decretals, that for two centuries and 
a half had ignominiously slumbered 
in the archives of the Vatican. He 
does not appear to have openly 
relied on the supposed Donation of 
Constantine. In that age of dark- 
ness forgeries, no matter how trans- 

arent and monstrous, so far from 
ee disputed, appealed by their 
very “ thoroughness” to illiterate 
and superstitious minds, and were 
quite sufficient to justify any aggres- 
sions on the rights of mankind. 

In the Roman Chureb, Gregory 
is venerated as a saint, but he has 
never been assigned a niche in the 


* Gregory claimed William I. of England as his feudatory, and wrote to him requiring 


payment of the arrears of Peter's Pence. 


The Conqueror replied that he held his kingdom 


of God only and his own sword, and spurned the insolent pretension. 

With respect to Peter’s Pence—so called, not because payable to the pretended successors 
of St. Peter, as is commonly supposed, but because it was collected on the festival of St. Peter 
in Vinculus—it was an old tax of one penny on each house, granted by Ina, King of the West 
Saxons, A.D. 725, for the purpose of establishing and supporting an English college at Rome. 


The tax was subsequently extended over all England. 


It was for a long time applied to the 


support of the English college, according to its original design, but the avarice of the Popes 
found means to divert it from its original purpose, and appropriated it to their own uses. 
It was finally abolished in the reign of Henry VIII. 
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Calendar by regular canonization. 
The assumed reason for this is, that 
notwithstanding all he did to ad- 
vance the power and glory of the 
Papacy, he was not exactly sound in 
the faith! He is represented by 
Roman Catholic writers as regard- 
ing with indifference mere theo- 
logical questions, and as not having 
an orthodox belief in the doctrine 
of Transubstantiation. Berenger 
openly denied the doctrine of the 
Real Presence, in the gross sense 
that was then becoming general 
in the Church, and if not exactly 


agreeing in opinion with him, 
Gregory undoubtedly protected 


him. He should have roasted 
Berenger as an arch-heretic, and 
then, indeed, he would have esta- 
blished an indubitable claim to the 
honours of canonization. As it 
was, with all his faults, he did 
not persecute mere opinion, and 
because he was not a bigot and 
fanatic, he is represented as little 
better than a hypocrite and hea- 
then. 

Jortin says that Gregory “had 
all the marks of Antichrist upon 
him, and that his religion was 
nothing more than a grimace.” In 
our opinion his religious toleration, 
and undoubted desire to reform the 
vices of the clergy, were the best 
features in his character. He wrote 
to a Mahometan prince, saying, 
“You and we adore one and the 
same God, though in a different 
manner. I wish you everlasting 
happiness in Abraham’s bosom.” 
Gregory’s mind was cast in far 
too ambitious a mould, he had al- 
together too high a spirit and too 
exalted aims, to concern himself 
about the metaphysical subtleties 
of speculative theology, or feel any 
interest in the fantastic sophistries 
and conflicting absurdities of monk- 
ish controversy. 

From the death of Gregory until 
the Pontificate of Adrian 1V.—the 
only Englishman who ever filled 
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the office—a period of seventy 
years, the foundations of Papal 
greatness laid by Gregory grew 
in solidity and strength, though 
Rome was frequently rent by tu- 
mults, and the election of Popes 
disgraced by scandalous intrigues, 
corruptions, and discords. As Hal- 
lam observes, whatever domestic 
troubles the Popes had to contend 
with, they “availed themselves of 
every opportunity which the tem- 
porizing policy, the negligence, or 
bigotry of sovereigns threw into 
their hands,” to advance their 
pretensions and consolidate their 
supremacy. 

Adrian was imbued with the am- 
bitious spirit of Gregory, without 
his generous impulses and lofty 
purposes. He signalized his Ponti- 
ficate by wreaking his vengeance 
on the famous Arnold of Brescia, 
a disciple of the celebrated Abelard. 
Arnold publicly preached agains’ 
the corruptions that overwhelmed 
the Church, and it is admitted by 
Roman Catholic writers that the 
baronial pomp of the prelates, and 
the licentious lives of the regular 
clergy as well as of the monastic 
orders, fully justified the severest 
denunciations. Adrian, however, 
would brook no opposition. There 
was rank heresy in proclaiming the 
necessity for reforms. Arnold was 
tried before an ecclesiastical court 
at Rome, which of course con- 
demned him, and he was _ publicly 
burned to death. His ashes were 
swept up and thrown into the 
Tiber! 

The arrogance of Adrian was 
never more daringly displayed than 
in his conduct towards the proudest 
monarch of his age, the Emperor 
Frederick Barbarossa, who had 
openly . expressed his determina- 
tion to curb the insolence of the 
Roman See. On arriving, however, 
at Rome, to celebrate his corona- 
tion, he was met by a dogged spirit 
of resistance on the part of Adrian. 

10—2 
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The homage of holding the stirrup 
“was paid,” says Gibbon, “by 
kings to archbishops, and by vas- 
sals to their lords; and it was the 
nicest policy of Rome to confound 
the marks of filial and feudal sub- 
jection.” This homage Adrian 

aughtily demanded that Barbarossa 
should pay to him. At first he 
fiercely refused; but it shows what 
the power of superstition must 
have been over illiterate minds in 
those days, that on a precedent for 
this indignity having been pointed 
out to him, he, the haughtiest 
prince in Europe, at the head of 
a powerful and obedient army, de- 
meaned himself by submitting to 
such an act of servitude, which, as 
Waddington observes, it is just 
possible he “may have mistaken 
for Christian humiliation.” 

In a similar spirit, at a congress 
of German Princes, Adrian’s legate, 
Cardinal Roland, afterwards Alex- 
ander III., when objection was 
taken to an insolent letter sent 
by Adrian, exclaimed —‘“ From 
whom, then, has the Emperor the 
Empire if not from the Pope?” 
This so irritated the Count Pala- 
tine, who bore the naked sword of 
State, that he raised the weapon 
to cleave the insolent cardinal's 
head, when the Emperor inter- 

osed, and commanded the car- 

inal to return immediately to 
Rome. 

Adrian also distinguished him- 
self by inviting Henry II. to in- 
vade and conquer Ireland, and by 
a Bull, issued a.p. 1156, authorized 
him to do so, in order to reduce 
the country to submission to the 
See of Rome—the Irish up to that 
period having maintained the in- 
dependence of their Church against 
all the pretensions and machina- 
tions of the Papacy. In return 
for Papal license to carry the 
calamities of war into Ireland, the 
a bargained that Henry should 
make the natives pay a- household 
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tax of one penny yearly to Rome. 
It was not, however, until sixteen 
years after this Bull was issued 
that Henry was able to invade 
Ireland, and along with English 
domination to fasten on the country 
the shackles of Rome and the 
malediction of Popery, with all 
the consequential calamities which 
may be traced by broad blood- 
marks throughout our turbulent 
and chequered history. 

Adrian died a.p. 1159, and as 
the electors were divided into two 
nearly equal parties, they could not 
agree, and so elected two Popes. 
Rowland, Bishop of Sienna, who 
assumed the name of Alexander 
III., was the choice of one party, 
while the Cardinal St. Cecilia, 
known as Victor IV., was elected 
by the other; and as his election was 
confirmed by the Emperor Frede- 
rick Barbarossa, and acknowledged 
valid by the Council of Pavia, his 
authority became supreme through- 
out Italy and Germany. 

On the other hand, Alexander 

found a friend in France, and he 
fled from Rome for refuge and 
protection to that country, where 
he was acknowledged as the true 
Pope. Matters remained in this 
erplexing state till 1164, when 
Sse Victor died, but the Em- 
peror, 
make peace with Pope Alexander, 
immediately caused Guy, Cardinal 
St. Callixtus, to be elected as 
Victor’s successor. He took the 
title of Pascal III., aud the validity 
of his Pontificate was acknowledged 
by the Diet assembled at Wurtz- 
berg, a.p. 1167. 

While these events were taking 
place, a powerful party, mainly 
arising from political causes, were 
gradually growing up in Italy in 
favour of Pope Alexander, and the 
revulsion of feeling became so great 
in his favour that he returned to 
Rome a.p. 1167. He forthwith 
assembled a council, deposed tlie 
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Emperor, on whom he vented his 
fiercest anathemas and execrations, 
absolved all his subjects from their 
oaths of allegiance, abjured them 
to renounce all obedience to him, 
as he was no longer their lawful 
sovereign, but to rebel against and 
shake off the odious yoke of his 
authority. 

The Emperor, however, was not 
exactly the superstitious craven 
that would tamely submit to have 
his beard plucked in such a fashion. 
He forthwith marched on Rome, 
and carried the city by assault, 
Alexander making his escape in the 
disguise of a pilgrim, as his present 
“ Holiness” did in that of a foot- 
man. The Emperor and his con- 
sort were then crowned by Pope 
Pascal; but the month, August, 
being exceedingly sultry, an epi- 
demic, the result of malaria, broke 
out among the Germans, and spread 
with such deadly effect as to deci- 
mate their ranks. The Emperor 
had to retire on Pavia, and a further 
reverse of fortune overtaking him, 
he abandoned Northern Italy in 
the following spring. He attempted 
to re-establish his authority in 1174, 
but suffered an overwhelming defeat 
at Legnano, in May, 1176, and the 
result was, he concluded a treaty of 
peace with Alexander at Venice, in 
1177, and thus terminated the wars 
between them.* 
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The so-called anti-Pope, Pascal, 
died in 1168, when the Impe- 
rialists elected another, who took 
the name of Callixtus III., but in 
1178 he abdicated, when Innocent 
III. was elected. Alexander died 
in 1181, and was succeeded - by 
Lucius III. Thus during the 
Pontificate of Alexander there 
were no less than “five Richmonds 
in the field *—five Jnfallibilities 
striving for mastery, each claiming 
to be the legitimate successor of 
St. Peter, and the true “ Vicar of 
Christ.” This is only one of many 
similar evidences of an “ unbroken 
succession ” that the history of the 
Papacy presents, and which will not 
bear critical examination; for, un- 
doubtedly, as regards the first elec- 
tion, in 1159, to provide a successor 
to Adrian, the great weight of evi- 
dence is in favour of Victor, and 
against the validity of Alexander’s 
elevation.t 

The election of Lucius III. to 
succeed Alexander was followed 
by great tumults and seditious 
disturbances in Rome, which con- 
tinued at intervals during the four 
years of his inglorious Pontificate. 
These embroilments were mainly 
caused by the new mode adopted 
in electing the Pope, which was 
considered, and rightly too, an in- 
fringement on, and a departure 
from, the ancient custom, Lucius 





* Notwithstanding his embroilment with the Emperor, the imperious and ambitious spirit 
of Alexander led him to encourage and sustain Thomas A’Becket in his daring attempts to 
destroy the liberties of England. The arrogance, rebellious obstinacy, and duplicity of this 
so-called ‘‘ martyr and saint,” led to the enactment of the famous Constitutions of Claren- 
don. Thus out of evil resulted good, and a great landmark was established in the history 


of English liberty. 


+ Alexander was animated by an insatiable desire to increase the power of the Papacy, 


and he largely succeeded in doing so. 


In the matter of canonization, for instance, it was the privilege of provincial councils 
and of bishops to advance to the rank of Saints such as they deemed worthy of the wor- 


ship and veneration of Christians. 


But Alexander boldly abrogated this privilege of bishops 


and councils, and placed canonization among the Cause Majeres, which the Sovereign Pon- 
tiff was alone, by his peculiar prerogative, entitled to deal with. 

Alexander was also the first Pope who undertook to confer royal dignity. This he did by 
conferring the title of ‘‘ King,’’ with the ensigns of royalty, upon Alphonso, Duke of Portugal, 


who had previously rendered his State tributary to the Roman Bee. 


It was a case of ‘‘ caw 


me, caw-thee,” but it shows the height Papal usurpation had attained. 
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had twice to fly the city in order 
to save his life, and with all the 
superstition of the age, he appears 
to have had no influence over the 
brutal impulses of the Roman 
population. Strange, is it not, that 
the very City of the Popes—the 
sanctified residence of Infallibility 
—the chosen city, blessed with an 
inspired Vicariate—strange, passing 
strange, is it not, that such a 
theoretic Eden should have been 
remarkable beyond all other cities 
in Italy—ay, in the world—for its 
corrupt, degraded, turbulent, and 
grossly ignorant population ? 

Now under the pagan Cesars it 
was far otherwise; then to be a 
Roman citizen was a venerated 
title, received with respect and 
honour throughout the known 
world; but under the Christian 
Popes, the name Roman became a 
by-word and a shame. It was a 
name the most opprobrious that 
could be applied to any one. Luit- 
prand, who was in the service 
of the Emperor Otho I., has trans- 
mitted to us a picture of the 
Roman people of the tenth century 
in these words:—* We Lombards 
despise them so deeply, that for our 
very enemies, when most moved 
against them, we can find no de- 
signation more contumelious than 
Roman! In this single term, I 
mean Roman, we intend to com- 
prehend all that is base, all that is 
cowardly, all that is avaricious, all 
that is luxurious, all that is false 
and lying—ay, every vice that has 
a name.” 

In corroboration of Luitprand, 
we have the unimpeachable evidence 
of “the Great St. Bernard ’’—a 
Romanist authority of the very 
highest eminence. Writing to 
Pope Eugenius IIT., who had been 
mis pupil, and member of his 
monastery of Clairvaux, he thus 
describes the Romans:—‘“ A race 
unaccustomed to peace, habituated 
to tumult—a race merciless and 
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intractable, and to this instant 
scorning all subjection when it has 
the means of resistance. . . . 

“They are men too proud to 
obey, too ignorant to rule, faithless 
to superiors, insupportable to in- 
feriors; shameless in ‘asking, in- 
solent in refusing; importunate to 
obtain favours, restless while ob- 
taining them, ungrateful when they 
have obtained them; grandiloquent 
and inefficient ; most profuse in pro- 
mise, most niggardly in perform- 
ance ; the smoothest flatterers, the 
most venomous detractors.” In this 
strain St. Bernard—the “ melliflu- 
ous,” as Dr. Milner eulogized him— 
goes on to reprobate, at far greater 
length than we can quote, the 
deplorable degradation and vicious- 
ness of the Roman people. 

But how did it happen thatthe 
Romans became so sunk as to merit 
such a character? Had they not 
been peculiarly blessed with the 
enlightenment and purity of 
Papal rule for some 800 years, 
since the disestablishment and dis- 
endowment of paganism ?—and is 
St. Bernard’s description of the 
people to be taken as the result of 
that rule? Can this be possible? 
Here was a population sitting at 
the very footstool of the “ Vicar of 
Christ—a population, in that point 
of view, the most favoured on the 
face of the globe—a population 
absolutely under the direct guid- 
ance of infallibility—and yet a popu- 
Intion that, after centuries passed 
under this incomparable régime, 
turned out to be the most vicious, 
turbulent, and abandoned in Europe. 
If, as the Evangelist records, “ the 
tree is known by its fruits,” in 
what respect had the Christian 
Rome of the Popes a claim to 
superiority over the Pagan Rome 
of the Caesars ? 

We have now brought our Re- 
trospect down to the close of the 
twelfth century, and we must pause 
here for the present. We have 
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seen how, in ignorant and super- 
stitious ages, the doctrines and 
worship of the Apostolic Church 
became gradually perverted and cor- 
rupted, until a system of paganized 
Christianity overspread Western 
Europe.’ 

We have also seen how the 
spiritual and temporal power of 
the Popedom grew from small 
usurpations, till the power of “the 
Keys” was boldly assumed, and 
authority to “bind and to loose” 
in heaven and on earth, was auda- 
ciously asserted as a sacred pre- 
rogative of the Popes over the 
whole Christian world ! 

As yet the revolting idea of the 
personal infallibility of the Pope 
had obtained no acceptance in the 
Western Church, though its faith 
was obscured by the most degrading 
superstitions, and its worship sen- 
sualized by the adoption of heathen 
rites and carnal ceremonials. But 
St. Bernard supplies conclusive 
evidence to show that monstrous 
notions began to prevail in the 
twelfth century, respecting the 
office and authority of the Popes, 
the natural development of which, 
as Dr. Newman would say, was 
only to be found in an Infallible 
Vicariate. Writing to his former 
pupil, Eugenius III., St. Bernard 
asks, “ Who are you?” and then 
bursts forth with an answer in this 
rhapsodical manner :— 

“Who are you? A mighty 
priest, the highest pontiff. You 
are the first among bishops, the 
heir of the Apostles; in primacy, 
Abel; in government, Noah; in 
Ceara Abraham; in order, 

elchisedech ; in dignity, Aaron ; 
in authority, Moses; in judgment, 
Samuel; in power, Peter; in unction, 
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Christ! You are he to whom the 
keys have been delivered, to whom 
the flock has beenentrusted. Others, 
indeed, there are, who are door- 
keepers of Heaven, and pastors of 
sheep, but you are pre-eminently 
80, as you are more singularly 
distinguished by the inheritance 
of both characters. ... Are you 
not able, if cause arise, to exclude 
a bishop from Heaven, to depose 
him from his dignity, and even to 
consign him over to Satan ?” 

Such were the degrading notions 
that began to spread in this bar- 
barous age respecting the attributes 
and functions of the Popes; and 
thus, observes Waddington, “the 
authority of St. Bernard, which 
was extremely great, both in his 
own age and those which imme- 
diately followed, was exerted to 
subject the minds of religious men 
to that spiritual despotism which 
was already swollen far beyond its 
just limits, and was threatening a 
still wider and more fatal inunda- 
tion.”* It is worthy of remark, 
however, that while St. Bernard 
thus sought fancifully to exalt the 
office of the Popes, he persistently 
repudiated, and was the most able 
opponent of, that scandalous absur- 
dity, which was then broached—the 
Immaculate Conception. 

Bat we are only now on the 
threshold of the great iniquities 
of the Papacy. We have only 
been repeating, as it were, the 
prologue to the greatest drama the 
world ever witnessed, when the 
Papacy had free and unbounded 
scope, and flourished in wild, pro- 
lific, and tragic luxuriance from the 
twelfth to the sixteenth century. 
This period we shall deal with in a 
future Retrospect. 


* “Hist. of Church,” vol, i. p. 329. 
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ALEXANDER EDWARD MILLER, ESQ., Q.C. 


Mr. Mirier is an Irishman, and, undoubtedly, a very distinguished 
alumnus of our University. His past brilliant career gives ample promise 
of equally conspicuous distinction in the future. He is, therefore, an 
appropriate figure to have a place in “ Our Gallery” with those who have 
reflected a lustre on their ageand country. His name is just now invested 
with an additional, if not a special, interest and prominence, from the 
fact that he is a candidate for the representation of the University at the 
approaching election, to fill the vacancy created by the retirement of Dr. 
Ball. The appointment of that pre-eminently able man to the Lord 
Chancellorship, which has occasioned his retirement, has been accepted 
with an universal approbation seldom accorded, and which has been 
openly testified by the spontaneous burst of applause which greeted him 
on taking his seat for the first time. 

The coming election is expected to be hotly contested, and the polling 
day has been fixed while we write, so that the decisive battle will be over 
before this page shall meet the reader’s eye. It is not our purpose 
to indulge in any prediction or speculation as to what may be the 
issue, whether of victory or defeat, on the one side or the other. 
Dame Fortune mocks alike the complacency or the chagrin of those 
who either crow or croak over her anticipated favours. We, therefore, 
dismiss all party-feeling, and discard even the slightest tinge of the 
rancour that too often infects the partisans of rival candidates, and 
thus shall relegate the liberty of free discussion as to the relative merits 
of the competitors to its proper place and time. Our present notice 
contemplates Mr. Miller only as an eminent lawyer and an accomplished 
scholar; and if, unlike the Roman Atticus—another distinguished 
scholar—he shows no repugnance to party conflict, we simply view the 
circumstance of his candidature for the University as an item, however 
important, in the details which we propose to give of his personal 
history. . 

Mr. Miller is a native of the county of Antrim, having been born at 
Ballycastle, in that county, on the 29th of August, 1828, His father, Mr. 
Alexander Miller, was for many years treasurer of the county, and his 
mother was a daughter of Mr. Alexander McNeile, of Colhers Hall, and 
sister of the Very Rev. Hugh McNeile, Dean of Ripon. A brief notice 
of his pedigree will suffice to show that he has come of a race of stanch 
and zealous champions of Protestantism, who have, in their time, done 
good service to both Church and State. When the Mountjoy sailed, 
under Browning, to the relief of the siege of Derry, she had on board, 
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amongst others, one Thomas Miller as petty officer; he was a younger 
son of another Thomas Miller (shortly afterwards Mayor of Chichester, 
in Sassex), and was one of a large number who, had volunteered from 
that part of the country for the assistance of the Protestant cause in 
Ireland. After the relief of Derry, he settled in the town, and obtained 
a grant of a residence there, which—or rather the new house built upon 
the same’ site—still remains in possession of the family. Thomas 
Miller's grandson, Edward Miller, of Coagh, in the county of Tyrone, 
married Mary, only child of Charles O'Neill, Esq., of Coleraine, and Mr. 
Miller’s father was the only son of this marriage. 

When about ten years of age, Mr. Miller was placed under the care and 
instruction of the Rev. William Eames, of Cloafadforan Glebe, Tyrrell’s 
Pass, in the county of Westmeath, with whom he remained upwards of 
six years. Whilst here, he formed an intimate friendship—which has 
never been interrupted—with Mr. Pilkington of Tore, (the father of 
H. M. Pilkington, Esq., Q.C., lately also a candidate for the represen- 
tation of the University), and his family. In 1844, at the age of sixteen, 
he passed from Mr. Eames’s school to Rugby, the present Archbishop of 
Canterbury being then Head Master, and he remained here until the 
summer of 1847, a period of three years. 

We have no further record of Mr. Miller’s school-days, and so can 
only surmise as to their having given any indications of his later chararacter, 
or any earnest of his subsequent career. That they must have been 
above the common level would seem to be a foregone conclusion, if 
there be any truth in the aphorism that “ the child is father to the man.” 
Some little light as to his studious habits and preparation at Rugby is 
supplied in the fact that, whilst there, he attracted the notice of Dr. 
Tait, who pressed him, when leaving, to remain until the next examination 
for exhibitions, on the ground that he would certainly obtain one (£70 
a year for seven years); but as this would have necessitated his going 
to Oxford or Cambridge, Mr. Miller declined, preferring to enter the 
University of Dublin. 

It has been said by a quiet and thoughtful observer—Cowper—that the 
colour of our whole life is generally such as the three or four first years 
in which we are own masters make it, and that it is then we may be 
said to shape our destiny, and treasure up for ourselves a series of 
successes or disappointments. Mr. Miller's school-days over, the next 
three or four years constitute the most interesting portion of his history, 
placing in his hands, as they did, the power ‘to shape his destiny ” for 
good or for evil, and certainly he seems to have used it wisely and well. 

At the entrance examination of July, 1847, he entered the University, 
under Mr. (now Archdeacon) Lee as tutor, obtaining second place 
amongst about 130 candidates. In July, 1849, he was elected to a 
University scholarship, as a senior freshman, thus anticipating by a year 
the usual time for obtaining this academic distinction. Between January, 
1848, and November, 1859, he obtained eight honours in science, and 
four in classics, all of the first rank, in Michaelmas Term in each of the 
three years, the honours being double, and, on the last occasion, Mr. 
Miller being first of the first in classics, and second of the first in science. 
At the degree examination in 1851, he obtained the first senior modera- 
torship in nathematics, and the second senior moderatorship in classics. 
At the examination in 1852, he obtained the second Berkeley medal for 
proficiency in Greek. 
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Mr. Miller’s college career was undoubtedly marked by exceptional 
brilliancy and success—it has practically never been equalled, certainly 
never surpassed, in the history of the University. Many distinguished 
students have obtained two senior moderatorships, but they have been, in 
every instance, in cognate subjects, either in mathematics and in ex- 
perimental and natural science, or in classics and ethics; but there is 
no other example of any student combining the first senior moderator- 
ship in mathematics with a medal in classics at the same examination. 

We have derived our information as to the various honours we have 
enumerated from a printed circular which has been issued by a com- 
mittee of Mr. Miller’s supporters, in view of his candidature,.and which, 
doubtless, may be taken as thoroughly reliable. There is no royal road 
to such distinctions as these. They can only be attained after many 
laborious exercises, much self-denial, and by patient and persevering 
industry, assisted by a quick and clear intelligence. The natural gift 
of a retentive memory is also an important aid; though it is said of 
Cowley that he was so deficient in memory as to have been unable to 
retain the common rules of grammar, and yet that he became—it would 
seem by some occult process or faculty—an elegant and correct classical 
scholar. 

Mr. Miller's devotion to the study of classics and science, which had 
secured him such collegiate pre-eminence, did not, however, absorb his 
whole attention, to the neglect of oratory, the belles-lettres, and other 
studies which have hitherto taken too small a place in academical 
education. In the year 1850 he became a member of the College 
Historical Society, that famous nursery of Irish eloquence, which, in 
days gone by, reared to maturity a noble band of brilliant orators, and, 
as might have been expected, he soon took his place as a leader, and one 
of the most active officers of the society, carrying off the gold medal for 
oratory, and medals for history and prose composition. He was also 
proposed for auditor in 1852, but declined to contest the position with 
Mr. F. G. Evelyn, who was, therefore, elected unopposed. 

On taking his degree, Mr. Miller proposed to himself to read for a 
fellowship, and, with that view, attended the classes of the present Bishop 
of Limerick and Professor Jellett for the greater part of a year. Owing 
to family circumstances, he was induced to abandon this idea, and to 
adopt the English Bar as his profession. 

In Michaelmas Term, 1852, Mr. Miller accordingly entered his name 
at the Honourable Society of Lincoln’s Inn, and, with his wonted 
untiring industry, at once applied himself to master the complex machinery 
of the law. He first studied in the chambers of Mr. John Laurence 
Tatham, the eminent conveyancer, and now a Bencher of Gray’s Inn, 
and, afterwards, in those of Mr. (now Lord) Cairns, then M.P. for 
Belfast, and then an equity draftsman in large practice. 

Whilst thus studying for the Bar, Mr. Miller again evinced the quick 
and ready grasp he can take of any subject on which his mind is brought 
to bear, by carrying off the prize of a studentship at the general 
examination of Michaelmas Term, 1854. He was, thereupon, excused two 
terms which he would, otherwise, have had to serve, and was at once 
called to the Bar, on the 17th of November, 1854. 

An Irishman, or, indeed, a man of any nationality, starting at the 
English Bar without a professional connection, has, indeed, an up-hill 
path before him. But if, conscious of his own strength, he quietly 
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abides his time, sedulously acquiring full and accurate knowledge, he 
must, like everything in life that possesses merit, ultimately force his way, 
and this, too, at the English Bar, perhaps, more surely than at any other. 
Such has been the case with Mr. Miller. For some years, little or 
nothing was heard of him outside his immediate circle. His advance 
was also delayed by the fact that he did not, as so many young barristers 
do, remain*in London through the Long vacations. From the first, he 
regular'y spent the whole of every Long vacation in Ireland, principally 
in the county of Antrim, and some of his friends have often heard him 
say, that he only lived during that time, and that his life in London was 
mere vegetation or slavery. _ He first got into anything like notice as one 
of the reporters in the Court of Lord Hatherley (then Vice-Chancellor 
Page Wood). He continued to be one of the recognized reporters until 
the introduction of the new system in 1866, when he retired. The 
reports taken by him were afterwards published in conjunction with 
those of Mr. Hemming, in two volumes, and are recognized for their 
fulness and accuracy. It may also be mentioned that on the occasion of 
abandoning his reportership he received a most kind and flattering letter 
from the Vice-Chancellor, acknowledging his merits as a reporter, and 
regretting his resignation. Mr. Miller also for some time filled the 
position of editor of Zhe Solicitor's Journal and Weekly Reporter, and 
during his connection with it, fully sustained the well-deserved reputation 
which that journal has long enjoyed with both branches of the profession. 
From this time, Mr. Miller's practice at the Bar steadily increased, and 
his position became so well assured and successful that, on the 8th of 
February, 1872, he was appointed Q.C , on Lord Hatherley’s nomination, 
and he is now in full business as a senior counsel. 

Mr. Miller has thus been able, by patience and indefatigable industry, 
to add professional to collegiate distinction. Many mep who have been 
the great academical gladiators of their time, and, facile principes, have 
carried off every prize of the literary arena, have afterwards become lost 
in the labyrinth of professional practice. Not so Mr. Miller. By the 
‘very aid of those qualities he has found himself at home in his profession, 
and possesses intimate familiarity with its details. His style, as an 
advocate, is quiet, dignified, and self-possessed, and well adapted to the 
temper and atmosphere of an Equity Court; he reasons closely and 
acutely, expresses himself in plain, clear, and sufficiently forcible 
language, and displays, by the apparent exercise of a sound judgment, 
acting upon a strong, retentive memory, an accurate appreciation of both 
the facts and points of his case. 

Descended from one of the trusty band of Protestant volunteers, the 
relievers of Derry, and intimately connected with the families of O'Neill 
and MeNeale, it would have been nothing short of a miracle if Mr. Miller 
had been anything but a loyal and consistent Conservative. His political 
creed, therefore, by a kind of “natural selection,” is a pure, unmixed 
conservatism. With a mind such as his, however, we fancy it can never 
be the rigid, unbending iron of old Toryism, but rather the finely- 
tempered steel, adapted to, and in harmony with, the exigencies of 
modern thought and institutions. His zeal for the Conservative cause 
has, however, been evinced on many occasions, and he has not shrunk 
from making exertions or expressing opinions which he deemed useful for 
its support or protection. The first opportunity he had of showing his 
colours, after he had come to man’s estate, was at the general election of 
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1852, when, in conjunction with Mr. Henry Kingsmill (now in practice at 
the Bar in Hong Kong), he was one of the most zealous of the many 
volunteers to whose agency the return of Grogan and Vance for the city 
of Dublin, and the defeat of Alderman Reynolds, were mainly due. He 
also took an active part in the return of Messrs. Pakenham and Macartney 
for the county of Antrim in the same year. In 1865, when the represen- 
tation of the University was threatened, he came over from London, in 
the middle of the sittings of the court, at considerable expense of time 
and money, to record his vote for Hamilton and Napier. At the 
subsequent contests for the University, he was one of the most active 
canvassers, in London, for Lefroy in 1865 (when he voted for Lefroy 
and Whiteside), and for Lefroy and Grogan in 1868. 

In that year also there was, for the first time for many years, a serious 
contest in Middlesex, and Mr. Miller, on that occasion, accepted the 
post of chairman of one of the local committees for Lord George 
Hamilton, and presided at the first Conservative meeting which had ever 
been held in the parish. In 1869, he was again found at his post when 
the county of Antrim was contested between Captain Seymour (now 
Earl of Yarmouth) and Sir Shafto Adair (now Lord Waveney). At the 
general election of 1874, he again acted on the Harrow committee of 
Hamilton and Coope for the county of Middlesex, and was chairman of 
Colonel Randolph’s committee, in his gallant attempt to win Finsbury 
from the Radicals. 

Thus it appears that Mr. Miller is no novice in politics or political war- 
fare, and, as already stated, he is now himself a candidate for the honours 
of statesmanship. Such a man could not be long out of Parliament. 
Few men of any mark at the Bar at the present day, possessing his 
indomitable energy and intellect, would or could confine themselves 
within the narrow range of professional usefulness. Thvir inherent force 
of character would, sooner or later, instinctively impel them to seek the 
wider arena of public life. In that arena there can be little doubt, from 
what we have indicated of his career and character, that Mr. Miller has 
the capacity, as well as the ambition, to excel, and unless he disappoints 
all the promise of his life, he is competent to measure lances with the 
strongest as a sound politician and an able and ready debater. 

The University has, in her time, sent to Parliament a host of able and 
zealous champions of the faith and traditions of her ancient constitution, 
and none more conspicuous, for powerful advocacy and statesmanlike 
address, than her latest representative, whose retirement, whilst it is a 
gain to the judicial, is a decided loss to the legislative, administration of 
the country. And now when the University is, as it were, upon her trial, 
and the party-cry for educational reform points, with iconoclastic hand, 
to some of the most precious of those privileges, in aid of which she 
was founded, it is, obviously, of the highest moment that she should 
be represented in Parliament by a man possessing warm and enlightened 
sympathies with her true welfare, and capable of blunting, if not repelling, 
any ignorant or insidious attack upon her, in any phase cf her constitu- 
tion, whether educational, legal, social, er ecclesiastical. Apart from mere 
party or political considerations, there never was a time, at which a man 
of vigorous and clear intellect, enlarged views of statesmanship, and a 
special aptitude for debate, was more. needed to save the University from 
the disastrous policy which legislation of a recent type would inaugurate. 
Her influence and permanent security as an University are at stake, and, 
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in the violent clash of parties, her true interests run a great chance of 
being extinguished or forgotten. Questions deeply affecting her status, 
are certain to engage the attention of Parliament in the next or succeeding 
Session, and her representative ought, clearly, to be a man who, with a 
skilful and independent hand, can eliminate from the mass of competing 
systems, those and only those changes which are called for by the 
educational necessities of the country. Her future destiny will, no doubt, 
be influenced in proportion .as her educational functions shall be 
regulated and exercised with a frank and liberal allowance for the current 
of modern thought and progress in the path of education. Still it is 
but too apparent that the rivalry of University schemes, and the bitterness 
of party hatred, to which it has led, are precipitating a crisis in the 
history and status of the University, which, if not dominated by a broad 
aud enlightened policy, may signally impair her future influence, useful- 
ness, and permanence as an academical institution. 

An election for our University cannot, therefore, fail to be a matter of 
serious interest to all who desire to see her ancient prestige vindicated, 
if need be, in Parliament. And whatever may be the issue of the 
pending election, and whether Mr. Miller shall or shall not be the 
chosen deputy of the electors, there can be but little question that he is 
peculiarly fitted to stand as a well-disciplined and vigilant sentinel in 
this the most critical and interesting epoch of her history. Though the 
tide of party feeling may just now set in with a full current, to float one 
and submerge the other of the rival candidates, there is at least one 
standpoint clear of all bitterness, and that is the personal qualifications 
which Mr. Miller possesses to worthily represent the University on the 
present or any future occasion. 

Mr. Miller is still in the prime of life, being only in his forty-sixth 
year, and possesses his mental powers in full vigour. His career fur- 
nishes an example which, while it edifies, must also stimulate, many 
students now within the walls of the University to devote the like 
patient perseverance in earnest and honest work, and so to reap the like 
rewards, which may be—as in Mr. Miller's own case, we hope, they may 
be—only the first fruits of a golden harvest of honourable distinctions. 


The contest has resulted in the non-success of Mr. Miller, who, 
amid the uproar usually characteristic of election nominations, by 
dint of perseverance, and bonhommie, which elicited the admiration of 
even his opponents, succeeded in delivering a speech, which is so 
characteristic of the man, so manly and independent, that we think it 
worthy of being quoted, if only on account of the one topic to which we 
limit the extract. He said :— 

‘““ Gentlemen, I stand here as the representative of two important 
principles—principles which are essential to the well-being of this 
University. Iam here to give you an opportunity of deciding whether 
this University shall cast off her sons who shall leave the vicinity of 
her walls. I call upon you to decide that this is an integral part of 
the United Kingdom. I call upon the electors of this University to 
say that Irishmen who have obtained their education here are not to 
be thrown overboard once they seek a livelihood in England. I call 
upon you to say that you will not restrict the ambition of Irishmen 
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who seek a different sphere from their own country in which to advance 
themselves. Therefore, in the interests of education—to prevent Irish- 
men from going to Oxford and Cambridge—I call upon you, by selecting 
me, to protest against the imputation that, because I have chosen to work 
for my bread in England, I am ineligible to represent this University. ... 

“T have never said that my claim to represent this University depended 
in any way on the fact that I am principally resident in England. I say 
this, and I say it commends itself to the reason of every one who considers 
it, that when you were sending a person to represent you, whose duty it 
was to be present night after night, attending to your interests, watching 
every movement of the House, sometimes unexpected, often subtle, directed 
against your best interests, it is important to have a man who will not be 
distracted by other concerns, who will not be obliged to spend—as I know 
your representatives have been more than once obliged to spend—some- 
thing like three nights in the month on the railway, running backwards 
and forwards between Dublin and London, because they were unable to 
attend to their business here and at the same time there. ... . 

‘It has also been alleged against me, and, no doubt, I have said—and 
I think I will show you that I said rightly—that some knowledge of the 
English tone of thought is essential to the influence of your representative. 
Remember this, gentlemen, we are a very small body in the House of 
Commons. There are but seven-and-twenty Conservative Irish members 
a'together in the House at this moment, and if we are to have any weight 
at all in the conduct of public affairs, it must be by persuading to our 
side the strong phalanx of upwards of 300 English Conservatives who 
now sway the authority of the House of Commons. If, therefore, you 
place yourselves in direct opposition to the tendency of the English 
majority, you simply throw away your power... .. 

* T have often remarked that measures of the greatest importance to 
Ireland have been spoiled because the Irish members, whose duty it 
was to watch them, did not know the temper of the House of Commons. 
There have been three very remarkable exceptions to. the contrary ; but 
the ordinary case has been that the Irishman who does not know pre- 
cisely the temper of the audience he is addressing is likely to fail, not 
on the merits, but merely because he has been aiming at one point 
while his audience has been thinking of another. Therefore, the great 
advantage in point of influence—not an advantage to me, but to you 
—is that your representative should know to what points it would be 
necessary to direct attention, if he means that his influence as your 
representative should have its full weight. These are the grounds which 
alone I have put forward as the basis of my claim. Ihave not put forward 
any personal advantage in the fact of English residence—I never based 
my claims upon English residence at all. I based my claim to be your 
representative on this, that it is the interest of this University to proclaim, 
in the loudest tones, that every one who has ever passed his time and 
received his education within her walls, is as much bound to her the rest 
of his life, be his lot in life cast where it may, as if he had spent the whole 
of his time within the college square. It is the interest of this University. 
If that were to be denied, the sole result would be, that you would 
necessarily drive away from you to other places of education, which have 
wider views on this point, all those whose ambition was not limited 
to the narrow circle of your immediate vicinity. Now, anything more 
thoroughly suicidal in the interests of this University itself I cannot 
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imagine. Already I regret it much. I perceive a tendency, which did not 
exist in my time, in the very cream of your students to rush over to other 
universities, instead of finishing their course where they are. In my 
time a man who distinguished himself here never thought of attaching 
himself to Oxford and Cambridge afterwards. He was proud of remaining, 
as I have been proud to remain all my life, a Dublin man. I suppose it 
is partly in consequence of the tendency in some of the students at pre- 
sent. I see that all those who have distinguished themselves year after 
year in our College, whose names appear in the first rank in the calendar, 
go over to Oxford and Cambridge, and the next thing we hear of them is 
that they are fellows. That is a dangerous thing for this University, and 
the course you are taking on this occasion is likely to aggravate the 
danger. I say by returning me as your representative to Parliament you 
will enter the strongest protest you can against the idea that it is neces- 
sary to separate your connection with this University in order to extend 
your influence beyond the limits of Ireland. ... . 

“One other point and I have done. It has been pressed over and 
over against me, not only in the press, but I am sorry to say in private 
circles, that I am an Englishman and an alien; the sole ground for such 
a charge being this, that being Irish born, Irish bred, and Irish educated, 
I spend nine months every year in England earning my bread; while I 
come over for the other three to Ireland for my pleasure—to spend what 
I earn. If I was on this account an Englishman and an alien I would 
cheerfully resign any pretension to represent you in Parliament; but if, 
on the contrary, the representation be the grossest possible misrepresenta- 
tion of the fact, I ask you to show your feeling of indignation against it 
by allowing the calumny to fall on the heads of its authors, and returning 
me as your representative at the head of the poll.” 


It cannot be denied that, in this speech, Mr. Miller temperately admin- 
istered a just rebuke upon the narrow spirit that has animated much of 
the opposition against him, and which would introduce into Irish politics 
a new principle of “ Home Rule,” not contemplated even in the wildest 
theories of that wild, incoherent aspiration. ‘‘ No man is a prophet in 
his own country ” will, henceforth, receive a special illustration in the 
ease of an Irishman—however gifted or distinguished—the moment he 
sets his foot upon the alien soil of England. If the University were, in 
any such spirit, to reject one of her most distinguished graduates, who 
reflects a lustre alike on her teaching and his own proficiency, she would 
incur the double guilt of ingratitude and self-destruction. 
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Anovut three or four years ago, 
towards the close of a long sum- 
mer’s ramble in Switzerland, I found 
myself in the last days of August 
at the little hotel on the Riffelberg, 
near Zermatt. I had made an ex- 
pedition to the top of the Rif- 
felberg one day from the Hotel du 
Mont Rosa in the valley, and found 
myself so fascinated by the splendid 
views, and so refreshed by the 
glorious mountain air, that I de- 
termined to leave the oppressive 
valley, and take up my abode for 
a while at the little mountain 
hotel. 

It was well for my comfort, I 
found after changing my quarters, 
that I was a good sleeper, for the 
partitions between my bedroom 
and the apartments on each side 
of it were of wood only, and as 
one room belonged to a set of 
rollicking German students, and 
the other to an English clergyman, 
whose slumbers were as noisy as 
profound, a light sleeper in my 
central position would have been 
anything but comfortable; the 
disturbance in the house at night, 
too, was a little too much for me 
even. The hotel, at the time I 
was there, was the headquarters 
of indefatigable parties of climbers 
—some were Alpine Club men, 
others aspirants thirsting for moun- 
taineering renown, while some of 
the stoutest of the walkers were 
ladies. A little after midnight 
the “ party going up the Lyskamm ” 
used to begin moving about, making 
much the sort of noise one hears 


overhead on the deck when one is 
lying prostrate in the cabin of a 
ship steaming slowly through a 
ground swell. Then “the party 
going up Monte Rosa” would 
follow suit (disturbed, no doubt, 
by their friends), stamping about, 
hurrying hither and thither in the 
thickest of boots, tumbling over 
each other in the dark, losing first 
their provisions and*then their tem- 
pers, getting their legs entangled in 
their ropes, and (as it seemed to me) 
practising with their ice-hatchets 
on the floors and walls. The Lys- 
kamm and Monte Rosa parties once 
well out of the house, it became 
time for the small climbing fry 
to bestir. themselves, and accord- 
ingly parties to the Breithorn and 
Cima de Jazi kept up the dis- 
turbance, till finally the feeblest 
climbers of all turned out for their 
mild excursions to the Gorner Grat, 
Hochthiligrat, and other peaks 
within easy walking distance of 
the hotel. This drawback to 
comfort notwithstanding, I en- 
joyed myself immensely at the 
little hotel. The pleasant walks 
in paths gay with the brightest 
Alpine flowers, dazzling sunshine, 
glorious blue skies, and the mighty 
mountains on every side—all these 
I enjoyed so thoroughly that I cared 
very little for such a trifle as some- 
what broken rest at night. 

I do not think in all my many 
wanderings over the surface of t!:e 
globe, I ever found myself in a hotel 
where the people grouped together 
afforded me as much amusement 
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as those I met at the Riffel. We 
had a comical] old English baronet, 
who never moved farther than 
twenty-five yards from the hotel, 
but was almost always to be seen 
at the door, his red, clean-shaven face 
turned up to the sky, his huge- 
brimmed felt hat well on the back 
of his head, his little mouth wide 
open and as round as any O, and 
his eyes blinking weakly behind his 
tinted spectacles. His attitude 
and expression of countenance 
never varied, and as he was tall, 
and always walked about with his 
head in the air, he used to tumble 
over people in the funniest way, 
and one day succeeded in getting 
a‘bit of her mind” from a fast 
young American lady, over whom 
he stumbled, as she sat on a camp- 
stool outside the hotel reading a 
letter from an individual whom she 
called “ Alf’ every particular as 
to whose appearance and life was 
well known to the other residents 
at the hotel from her conversation 
and his letters; which she read at 
meal times in a loud tone for the 
ostensible benefit of the other 
Americans of her party. 

We had a great female pedes- 
trian, too, who wore a big round 
mushroom hat, trimmed with a 
faded band of blue ribbon. Her 
face, from exposure and sun, had 
turned a deep red brown; it was 
a good honest face, with intelligent 
grey eyes,a grand big mouth, and 
a substantial round nose, on 
which rested a large pair of green 
spectacles. Her scanty hair was 
worked up into a little knob at the 
back of her head, and her dress 
was of some hard brown material. 
She wore a loose jacket, an upper 
skirt. caught up in three funny 
bunches, one in front and two be- 
hind, and a petticoat that looked 
something like cocoanut matting— 
it was so brown, so hard, so 
fibrous. In her hand she always 
carried a stout walking stick— 
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none of your nonsensical alpen- 
stocks, but a good substantial black- 
thorn. If once, however, your 
glance wandered downwards and 
rested on her feet, you never cared 
to look at any other part of her 
again. Such boots I never beheld 
before or since. They seemed to 
be made of leather as solid as that 
used for traces or the best port- 
manteaus, and they were fastened 
up the front with brass hooks, and 
a strap at the top of the ankle. 
The soles were about as thick as 
a dictionary, and were raised a 
good half inch off the ground by 
the most wonderful boot nails I 
ever beheld. I can only compare 
them to the bolts one sees studded 
all over a medieval door. When 
first I gazed on Miss Poker’s feet- 
gear, I heard a muttered exclama- 
tion behind me, and then a long- 
drawn “ Whew—w—w—w.” Look- 
ing round, I saw a Yankee lost in 
astonishment—by no means a com- 
mon sight, any more than Miss 
Poker’s boots. 

“T wonder where she gets them 
butes ?” whispered the American. 
“Guess I'd like to see the store 
where they sell that sort o’ bute.” 

We had young ladies who 
sketched, and gentlemen who 
sketched too and compared notes 
in the most friendly manner with 
the fair painters. And we had a 
real live artist, well known to fame, 
whom the amateurs secretly wor- 
shipped, even while he treated 
them and their efforts with the 
most trying indifference. He was 
a short, bearded little man, with 
piercing grey eyes, and boorish 
manners. His face was like that 
of the “Kobold” in a German 
fairy tale, his look was so fierce, his 
moustache and beard so red, long, 
and drooping, his nose so blunt and 
glowing, and his glance so spiteful. 
But, strange to say, his smallest 
sketch was an embodiment | of 
beauty and poetic feeling. = was 
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amusing to see what confusion his 

brought among the camp- 
stools of the amateurs, and how 
many sketches of the Matterhorn 
used to be popped into portfolios 
‘as he by. 

One fine evening just at sunset 
I was sitting outside the hotel door 
on the stone bench, feasting my 
eyes on the beauties of glacier, 
mountain and rock, when one of the 
American gentlemen staying in the 
hotel asked permission to seat him- 
self at my side. Although a little 
sorry to be disturbed in my re- 
fiections, I made room for him at 
once. The baronet was close by 
me in the doorway as usual, and a 
gleam from the setting sun deep- 
ened the red of his face, and made 
his spectacles glow like coals. 

“Are ‘you a constant traveller, 
ma’am,” asked the American, after 
we had sat silent for a few moments. 

“Yes,” I replied, smiling, “I 
have travelled nearly all over the 
world.” 

“Been in the States I guess 
then ?” 

“Yes; and in South America, 
Canada, and India.” 

“ How was that, now?” asked 
my friend, facing me abruptly. 

“My husband was in the army,” 
I replied, so surprised by his sudden 
question that I answered it simply 
and truly, “and when I Jost him in 
India, I found myself so accus- 
tomed to a roving life—I had been 
with him to Canada, China, and 
New Zealand—that I could not 
settle down, and I have been 
travelling about from place to place 
ever since.” 

“ Lost him, did you!” cried the 
American, “ perhaps he’ll turn up 
again some day. It often happens 
B80.” 


I could scarcely help smiling as 
I told my friend that 1 had no hope 
of ever seeing my poor husband 
again, for he had lost his life in 
a frontier skirmish. 
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“ And you're not nervous going 
about alone? You're like an Ame- 
rican woman.” 

I replied, that at my age, and 
after my experience of a wandering 
life, not much timidity remained 
to disturb me. “Grey hair and a 
plain face are as much protection 
as I need in any civilized country,” 
I said, smiling. 

He did not contradict me ;—and 
yet once upon a time—but I will 
not rake up the past. What does 
it signify to any one what I looked 
like at eighteen? I am old now. 

Just as our jerky conversation 
ended, two or three sketchers met 
outside the hotel, and began com- 

aring notes before entering the 
ouse. 

“Oh, dear,” cried a young and 
pretty girl, “‘I should so like to 
have gone on drawing for another 
half-hour—but it gets so bitterly 
cold, once the sun goes down. My 
glacier isn’t half done yet—and it’s 
so hard to get in a glacier, and 
mamma wants us to go to-morrow. 
How do you do your glaciers, Miss 
Mackenzie?” she added, address- 
ing a tall, dark young lady, also 
rather good-looking. 

“T leave a white place all down 
where I want it to go, and then 
I put little dabs of grey for the 
crevasses and shadows,” said Miss 
Mackenzie. 

“Ob, but surely that can’t be 
right,” said the first speaker, 
looking disappointed. “ MeGilp 
says Alpine shadows and crevasses 
should always be blue.” 

“But grey means blue—blue 
grey, you know. Artists always 
call it grey,” said Miss Mackenzie. 

“Oh, Clara, I’ve got the right 
colour for the Matterhorn sha- 
dows at last,” said a pew comer, 
joining the other two. “1 met 
Mr. Carruthers this morning as 
I was going out, and he told me 
he’d found out the right blue at 
last—and I’ve tried it, and he’s 
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quite right—and you’d never guess 
what it was.” 

“ Oh, do tell me!” cried Clara. 

‘“* Prussian blue,’ replied her 
friend emphatically, producing a 
most wonderful sketch, in which 
the Matterhorn ran down a whole 
page in splotches of startling marine 

ue. 

“ Absurd!” said Miss Mack- 
enzie. “I’m sure that’s not right. 
It looks like a wave, dear, when you 
turn the thing sideways. Prussian 
blue is only fit for water. I never 
knew anything so tiresome as this 
Matterhorn. The Oberland moun- 
tains were ever so much easier.” 

* Yes, but then there were more 
trees there, and I’m not sure that 
wasn’t worse than this even.” 

“ Show me your sketch, Clara?” 
asked the Prussian blue lady, who 
looked a little crestfallen. ‘Oh, 
dear, how much nicer it is than 
mine. Let me look at it beside 
Miss Mackenzie’s; you're both 
doing the same thing.”’ 

The sketches were produced, and 
the young ladies were just about 
to begin a lively discussion as to 
their details, when Mr. Rowlandson, 
the artist, came quickly round the 
corner, whistling a tune from 
“ Orphée aux Enfers.” Quick as 
lightning three female figures flit- 
ted past me into the house, one 
of them nearly knocking over her 
paps the baronet in the haste of 

er flight. 

It was getting very chilly, and I 
was just about to retire into the 
house, when I saw symptoms of a 
new arrival at the hotel. First 
came two very hot porters carrying 
luggage, then a mule with a lady, 
and last of all a gentleman, walking 
sturdily with the steady tramp of 
one used to hill exercise. 

I waited to look at these new 
comers, and after one glance I felt 
sure I saw nothing less than a 
husband and wife on their honey- 
moon trip. The woman was 
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pretty; her mouth was rosy, her 
cheeks soft and pink, her eyes bright 
and speaking. Of her hair I could 
not see much, but it seemed fair. 
Altogether, she was what you would 
perhaps call a bright, soft little 
thing, and a complete contrast to 
her husband, who was rather a 
rough diamond—if, indeed, he were 
a diamond at all. He was of 
medium height, but very strongly 
built, and his features were cer 
tainly plain, to say the least of it. 
If he wished, too, to look well in 
his wife’s eyes and keep alive any 
romantic feelings in her heart, he 
went very strangely about it, 
for he had seized the oppor- 
tunity of their foreign trip to 
allow his beard to grow, con- 
sequently the lower part of his face 
was covered by an ugly, stubbly 
growth, some fortnight or so 
old. But he seemed fond of his 
pretty little wife. With rare ten- 
derness, he lifted her down from 
her seat on the mule, and asked 
her if she were tired. Then, fear- 
ing the chill evening air for her, 
he made her enter the hotel. 

I did not see her again till the 
table d’héte, at whicb she appeared 
in a pretty white dress, trimmed 
with blue velvet and lace. It was 
not a very elaborate toilette, but 
suited her childlike face, and, with- 
out quite knowing why, I began to 
take an interest in her. I asked 
some of the hotel people what her 
name was, and they showed me a 
small box, on which was printed 
“Mrs. Albert Davis.” 

After dinner I was in the general 
sitting-room, not far from the stove 
(for at the height at which we were, 
8,430 feet above sea-level, the nights 
were bitterly cold), dozing over a 
Tauchnitz novel that I had taken 
from a row of books belonging to 
the hotel, when my American friend 
of the afternoon entered the room 
suddenly, and remarked, for the 
benetit of all persons present, that 
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he guessed some one was striking a 
match in the Oberland, to judge by 
a light-in the sky. His information 
roused the general curiosity, and we 
accordingly moved to the door of 
the hotel en masse. 

We were repaid for our faith. In 
the farcorner of the landscape, where 
the Oberland mountains lay like 
a punch-bowl, a storm was going 
on. Of course we heard no thunder, 
but every few moments the distant 
cluster of mountains became lighted 
up by purple and crimson flashes, 
and the sight was both strange and 
beautiful on a fine night with a 
serene star-spangled sky over- 
head. And how those stars did 
shine, and how different they looked 
from what we see in this hazy 
British night. It was too cold, 
however, to look long, but by run- 
ning indoors every few minutes 
to get warm, and then emerging 
into the night air, I contrived to 
see a good deal of a very beautiful 
sight. 

When at last I could bear the 
cold no longer, I returned to my 
place near the stove, and was just 
prepering to begin again at my 
novel, when I heard a “sharp voice 
at my side say,— 

“ Do you play chess, madam ? ” 

It happened that I was very fond 
of chess. I looked round to see 
who asked me the question, and 
I at once encountered Mr. Row- 
landson’s bead-like eyes fixed on 
me as if his very life depended 
on my answer. I wished to avoid 
playing with him, but felt afraid to 
thwart his humour. 

“A little,” I replied, hesitatingly. 

” Will you play a game with 
me?” he asked again. 

* Certainly,” I said, but I cannot 
have looked pleased at the proposal, 
1 am sure, 

We played a few games, in which, 
though I made a good fight, the 
artist was too strong for me. 

* Not bad,” he said, when we had 
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finished, “ but you don’t give me 
much trouble.” 

“TI have not played for a long 
time,” I replied. 

“There were some new arrivals 
here this afternoon,” he remarked 
after a minute’s silence. “Bride 
and bridegroom, I fancy.” 

“Yes,” said I, “and I don’t 
think they seem a well-mated couple. 
She is too soft and pretty for him ; 
he looks rough.” 

“ Yes, he’s not of the hairdresser 
style of beauty, if that’s what you 
mean,” said the * Kobold,” looking 
infinitely disagreeable. 

“ He’s rough and tender by 
turns,” said 1, “rough with other 
people, tender with her, and she 
is afraid of him—fearing perhaps 
he may suddenly 
rough to her.” I thought this 
remark a wise one—which perhaps 
it was, and I wished Mr. Rowland- 
son to be struck by its merits; but 
he was not, and greeted it with a 
sort of laugh that was half a grunt. 

“When he abused the servant 
so roundly for bringing her a cold 
plate, I think she would rather have 
been supplied with cold plates for 
a week than see him so angry,” I 
continued, to which Mr. Rowlandson 
only remarked that I seemed to be 
watching them very closely. The 
young amateur artists appeared very 
envious of the honour | enjoyed in 
playing chess with Mr. Rowlandson, 
and in being able to address hin, 
but for my own part—except for 
the honour of the thing—l was 
heartily glad when he snarled me 
a sort of good-night, and left the 
room. 

Next morning Mrs. Albert Davis 
appeared at the general breakfast, 
looking prettier than the evening 
before, but no happier. It distresse:l 
me to see such a cloud on her chil:!- 
ish face, so evidently meant for 
smiles and serenity, but there could 
be no mistake about it. She looked 
really. afraid of her husband, wiio 
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seemed dimly conscious that some- 
thing was wrong, and knowing 
his own singleness of heart, could 
only fancy she was uncomfort- 
able in the hotel, making her 
twenty times more ill at ease by 
his ouslaughts on the attendance, 
and his very broken German utter- 
ances intended for expostulations 
with the landlord. After break- 
fast, I heard a little discussion 
between them, which ended in her 
persuading him to set off with a 
guide on some mountain expedition, 
that presented no difficulties of any 
kind, but would occupy eight hours 
or so. Then she disappeared for a 
couple of hours, after which she 
came into the sitting-room where 
I was alone writing some ietters. 
I felt eure from the appearance of 
her eyes, that she had been crying, 
but she was humming a song, and 
apparently determined to seem 
cheerful and happy. 

After I had finished my letters, 
and was about to leave the room, 
she spoke to me. 

“ Are there any walks here that 
it is safe to take alone—without a 
guide, I mean?” she asked, timidly. 

“ Well,” I replied, “I suppose 
you would run no great risk if you 
went a short distance down the 
track leading from this through the 
forest to Zermatt, or even if you 
went a little way in the direc- 
tion of the Gorner Grat ; but it is 
so easy to lose one’s way and get 
into difficulties on these hills, that 
I would almost advise you not to 
go alone. You can easily saunter 
behind some of the people who 
only goa short distance up or down 
the mountain.” 

“ Are you going out ?” she asked, 
looking at me wistfully. 

I have always made it a rule in 
travelling never to volunteer my 
company to any of the people I 
meet in my wanderings, but if I 
come across people I like, and 
they ask me to join them in any 
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expedition, I am glad enough to do 
so. I could not bear to become 
like the lady in Trollope’s “ Tales 
of all Countries.” Mrs, Albert 
Davis’s hint, however, I thought 
sufficiently plain to justify me in 
taking it. 

“Yes, I was just going out, 
and shall be glad if you will join 
me.” 

The poor little thing seemed 
pleased beyond measure. I think 
my grey hairs and motherly aspect 
made her feel protected; at any 
rate, we had not been an hour in 
each other’s company before she 
had told me a great deal about her- 
self and her husband. She was the 
eldest daughter of a very poor 
Welsh clergyman, a widower with 
seven children. Her husband had 
an appointment in a bank at Bristol, 
and was very well off, but he had 
to work very hard the whole year 
round, and enjoyed his annual 
month’s climbing in Switzerland so 
much that she could not bear him 
to stay with her on such fine days. 
She wished him to enjoy himself, 
she said, and it would make her 
miserable if she felt she were keep- 
ing him from the exercise and 
amusement that were so good for 
him. As for herself, she was not 
strong enough to join him in any 
of his mountain excursions. She 
could not walk far, and felt giddy 
and frightened riding a mule along 
paths bounded by a precipice on 
one side. She had never seen 
her husband till two months before 
her marriage, but he had been very 
good to her. All the time she was 
speaking of him, however, she never 
gave me to understand that she 
really loved him. 

In the evening Mr. Albert Davis 
returned in rude health and spirits 
from his mountain walk. He brought 
with him some pretty flowers, plucked 
from a little oasis among the snow, 
and proceeded to deck her hair with 
them, whereupon she coloured, rose 
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from the sofa where she was sitting, 
and left the room. Her husband 
looked surprised, whistled, and went 
tothe window. When she appeared 
at the table d’héte that evening, it 
seemed to me she had been crying 
again. 

I took a painful interest in the 
young woman, and thought it a 
pitiful sight to see her shrinking 
from her husband’s rough kindness. 
There was unmistakable fear in her 
eyes, and a quiet mutiny in her 
ways that frightened me, when I 
thought to what evils they might 
lead. Every day we outed out 
together, and several times I tried 
to get her to speak to me of her 
troubles, if she had any, but she 
never did so. 

One morning at breakfast, when 
her letters were handed to her, I 
saw her colour unpleasantly, and 
quickly put one of them unopened 
into her pocket. Her husband, who 
was beside her, noticed nothing, for 
he was at that moment engaged in 
a hot controversy with Miss Poker 
as to which of two routes was the 
best by which to ascend some peri- 
lous mountain. Mr. Rowlandson, 
who sat next her on the other side, 
seemed to me to have noticed her 
movements, for he fixed his ferret 
eyes sharply on her, and they 
twinkled more furiously than usual 
even. Mrs. Davis grew uneasy, and, 
after a few minutes, left the table on 
some pretext or other. 

That morning she did not walk 
with me, and I went nearly half 
way down to Zermatt by myself, 
admiring the grand red colour of 
the fir-trees where the sun’s rays 
beat upon their bark, and enjoying 
the sweet smell of the pine leaves 
that gave the ground a russet cover- 
ing. The day was hot, even among 
the trees, and I sat down often to 
rest. Once, when I was seated on 
a stone in a place where I could 
see the gable-like peak of the 
Matterhorn above the dark firs and 
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clear against the glorious blue sky, 
a traveller passed me on his way to 
the Riffel hotel. A man followed 
him, carrying a rather small port- 
manteau, but, even with his light 
burden, he seemed to have some 
difficulty in keeping up with the 
young man who hurried on before 
him. Swiss porters, even with a 
heavy load, are generally more than 
a match for tourists, and I wondered 
at the haste of the young man, for 
the heat must have been terrible, I 
knew, to any one going up-hill at 
such a rate. However, if fatigue 
was to be borne, his seemed a frame 
well fitted to endure it, for he looked 
tall and strong, and gentleman-like 
even in his very rough mountaineer- 
ing clothes. He glanced at me as 
he passed, and I saw a handsome 
face ; imperious and hot-tempered 
too, I thought it, but after all I 
only saw it for a moment. 

When I reached the hotel, I 
found Mrs. Davis talking to the 
strange young man, whom she in- 
troduced to me as Mr. Darrel, a 
neighbour and friend of her family. 
I was surprised to find my little 
friend full of life and animation, 
and in every way, so far as her 
mood went, a decided contrast to 
what I had seen her in the morn- 
ing. “ Perhaps,” I thought, “she 
is only homesick after all. She 
may be really fond of her husband 
at heart, and only finds married 
life a little strange at first. This 
young man has come here oppor- 
tunely, and brought her news of 
home just when she needed it.” So 
I sat and watched her and Mr. 
Darrel, and was quite pleased to 
see how talking of her Welsh home 
with him brightened her up. 

By-and-by, Mr. Albert Davis 
came in, and in his turn made 
young Darrel’s acquaintance, for 
they had not met before, it seemed. 
He ‘too, was in unusually good 
spirits; he had had a pleasant ex- 
pedition, and was cheered on coming 
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home to find his wife in such good 
humour... On the strength of their 
general satisfaction he ordered a 
bottle of champagne at dinner, 
which he shared with the young 
man, who seemed a little ill at 
ease, and not quite so friendly 
to Mr. Davis as Mr. Davis was 
to him. 

My evening game of chess with 
Mr. Rowlandson had now become 
a regular institution, and as he was 
going away the following morning, 
he made himself a little pleasanter 
than usual, to the despair of Miss 
Mackenzie, who had actually ad- 
dressed him after dinner on the 
subject of art with very ill success. 
She had shown him the drawing 
of the Matterhorn which she had 
just completed, but he had only 
glanced at it, and remarked, with a 
grimace which she would have 
liked to consider a smile had it 
not been so evidently a sneer,— 

“'H’m, you're not afraid to lay 
on colour, I see.” 

To add to the poor girl’s dis- 
comfiture the other amateurs 
laughed at her. I felt for her 
mortification so much that I ven- 
tured to upbraid the artist. 

“Why did you snub that poor 
girl so?’ I asked, boldly. “ Great 
—— should not try to extinguish 

eginners in an art.” 

“IT hate amateurs,’ he growled. 
But all the same, something like 
shame seemed to strike him, for he 
left the room, and returned with a 
small sketch of the great mountain, 
as puzzling to sketchers almost as 
to climbers, and presented it to Miss 
Mackenzie, whereupon the tables 
were turned upon the other ama- 
teurs. 

Before we separated for the 
night, Mr. Rowlandson again came 
and talked to me. This time it 
was about Mrs. Albert Davis. 
“T’ve been watching that woman,” 
be said, looking in her direction 
as if he would like to order her 
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off for instant execution. “I was 
struck at first by her baby face, 
and that wavy golden hair, and 
the contrast between it and her 
bright blue dress when she comes 
down in the morni I saw, 
too, that she had a brute of a 
husband.” 

“T don’t know why you should 
call him a brute,” I replied, in- 
dignantly. “He seems very fond 
of her.” 

“But he frightens and bullies 
her all the same. He’s so careful 
of her he won’t let her do as she 
pleases, and is always telling her 
what to eat and drink, and where 
she is to go, and how long she’s 
to stay. Women don’t like that. 
She’s not happy. She’d have liked 
to marry some fellow like that 
youth over there, whom she hardl 
ever takes her eyes off. I think 
there’ll be some trouble in that 
quarter, if Mr. A. D. doesn’t look 
out.” 

I felt indignant at the way the 
red-faced little artist said this. I 
am sure he did not mean to be 
malicious, but he looked it, and if 
I had not been a steady, middle— 
well, we'll say elderly lady, I could 
have found it in my heart to box 
his large red ears. I contented 
myself with contradicting him flatly. 
He did not seem the least offended. 
I suppose he was so disagreeable 
that people were often rude to him, 
and he was used to it. 

“ You'll see I’m right,” he said 
again, looking first at Mr. Alfred 
Davis and then at young Darrel, 
till the eyes seemed starting out 
of his head. Then as he bid me 
good-night he whispered, “If you 
get a chance—you’re with the young 
woman a good deal—you’d better 
try and keep her out of mischief ;” 
and with this remark he departed, 
leaving me very uneasy, and not 
quite sure whether he were deserv- 
ing of praise or blame. 

Next morning before he took hia 
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departure from the hotel, Mr. Row- 
landson presented me with his card 
containing his London address, and 
begged I would let him know if I 
could how Mrs. Albert Davis’s affair 
ended. Then thanking me for having 
played chess with him, he presented 
me with a tiny little drawing, a gem 
in its way, and assuring me there 
was no artist in Great Britain could 
have done anything like it, he de- 
parted, whistling his interminable 
tune out of “Orphée,” as he dis- 
appeared round the shoulder of the 
hill. I never saw amore conceited 
genius than that man’s. He would 
sit calmly by me, and tell me 
there was not a painter in England 
could teach him anything. He was 
a water-colour artist, and certainly 
I could not deny the excellence of 
his work; but such a vain little 
specimen of mankind I had never 
before seen. “They'll never get 
my skies,” he would say to me. 
“When the Exhibition opens, the 
other fellows come up to me, and 
say, ‘How do you manage those 
skies and clouds, Rowlandson ?’ 
and I always tell them exactly how 
I do it—with bread and a knife— 
and then they fancy they'll do them 
too. But they don’t, madam,” he 
chuckled,. with almost a fiendish 
grin; “I don’t need to make any 
secret of my processes. It’s the 
hand that makes the difference, 
ma’am.” One day, to see what he 
would reply, I asked him if he 
really thought he was the best 
water-colour painter in the world, 
and he replied, in a sort of mutter- 
ing way, that Jinkington had talent. 
I found out afterwards, that the 
artist his modesty had named was 
one of the worst painters of the 
day. 

About an hour after the artist 
had disappeared from the Riffel 
hotel, I asked Mrs. Albert Davis if 
she would like to take a walk. Her 
husband had departed on an ex- 
_ pedition to the Breithorn, and 


during his absence she was enjoying 
Mr. Darrel’s company—the young 
man had made some excuse for re- 
fusing to accompany Mr. Davis. 
She looked a little conscious when I 
asked her to go with me, and seemed 
about to yield a reluctant assent to 
my request, when a look from Mr. 
Darrel kept her in her place. 
Colouring and turning her head 
away she said she was tired and 
needed a day’s rest. 

So I set off by myself to the 
Gorner Grat, knowing the road 
now as well as the guides, and 
once there I sat down to enjoy a 
view which I believe has no equal 
in Europe. Beyond the Gorner 
glacier rose Monte Rosa’s splendid 
heights and snow slopes, the rock 
and snow on its side making an 
outline curiously like the head of 
a rhinoceros. Then the Lyskamm 
and the pure twin snow-peaks, the 
glittering Breithorn, and the wide 
expanse of glacier and snowy plain, 
beyond which rose the mighty rock 
of the Matterhorn—all standing out 
against the blue sky, distinct, yet 
exquisitely soft. Groups of people 
from our hotel and from the valley 
were standing around me with 
glasses, watching the different 
ascents and descents of the snow 
giants, and from the conversation 
of those around me, 1 soon learned 
that Miss Poker was returning 
foiled from an expedition up Monte 
Rosa by a line of her own, which 
she had declared practicable, in 
spite of declarations to the con- 
trary from two of her Alpine Club 
friends. A cockney at my side, 
who was looking at her through a 
telescope, declared he could see 
that “she was going through the 
snow attired & la Bloomer.” There 
was a report current in the hotel 
that Miss Poker’s petticoats were 
only worn in the plains; but this 
I believe to have been a purely 
malicious rumour. 

When I returned to the hotel I 
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found Mrs. Albert Davis and the 
young man still side by side. They 
were alone in the sitting-room, and 
it seemed to me that there had been 
some quarrel between them, for 
her eyes were red, and he seemed 
sulky and put out. He was not at 
all the sort of young man, I thought, 
for whose sake a woman would be 
likely to forget her duty to her 
husband. He was good-looking, 
certainly, but as far as my own 
observation went, I did not think 
there was much to choose between 
his temper and Mr. Albert Davis’s, 
except that he was less uncouth. 
At the same time, he was so plainly 
selfish, and his present conduct was 
so unjustifiable, that I had no 
patience with the pretty, silly little 
woman before me. At dinner time 
I noticed that there seemed to have 
been a sort of reconciliation between 
them, for the young man seemed in 
high good humour, and Mrs. Davis 
herself seemed tolerably at her ease, 
while her husband, in high glee, 
related his adventures during the 
day. 

Next morning Mr. Davis, who 
had been training himself by smaller 
exertions for a more ambitious 
mountaineering exploit, was going 
to attempt the ascent of Monte 
Rosa. With some difficulty he 
persuaded young Darrel to accom- 
pany him, and the whole evening 
was spent in busy preparation for 
the morrow. 

The usual nocturnal disturbance 
showed me that some one had gone 
on one of the great expeditions, 
but I fully expected to find that 
Mr. Darrel had shirked at the last 
moment. I had been calling myself 
foolish and meddlesome for the 
interest I was taking in the affairs 
of these strangers, and had almost 
determined to put an end to my 
own fears and conjectures by leaving 
the hotel, when I learned that my 
surmises as to Mr. Darrel were 
incorrect, and that he bad gone 
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off with Mr. Davis as had been 
arranged. 

After breakfast, when I had 
written a few letters, I found that 
Mrs. Albert Davis had gone out to 
walk, without leaving any message 
for me as she generally did. The 
old baronet was at the door as 
usual, so I asked him if he had seen 
a lady in a blue silk dress go out, 
and in what direction. His mouth 
was open and his eyes fixed on the 
skies as usual, so it was no wonder 
he could tell me nothing. I rambled 
on by myself, and at last obtained 
the information I wanted from two 
young ladies, whom I interrupted in 
the middle of an animated discus- 
sion as to whether it was better to 
use Payne’s grey, or to mix your 
own neutral tints. 

“T saw her,’ said one of the 
young ladies, the “Clara” of a 
former artistic conversation. ‘* She 
went in that direction,” and Miss 
Clara pointed to a little rocky slope, 
pathless, and not a very smooth 
place for walking. I set off, how- 
ever, and scrambled along as well 
as my not very young legs would 
allow me. After about a quarter of 
an hour’s painful struggle, during 
which I tore my skirt half off, and 
got my bonnet most shamefully 
awry, and lost my spectacles, [ was 
just giving up my search after Mrs. 
Davis, when I came upon her 
suddenly on the far side of a 
boulder, beside which I had halted 
to recover my breath. To my as- 
tonishment she was half lying on 
the ground, and erying as if her 
heart would break. 

“My dear Mrs. Davis,” I cried, 
so surprised that I did not know 
what to say or think; “have you 
hurt yourself ? you ought not to 
wander about in such places alone,” 
and I hurried to her side, but she 
shook her head, and said she was 
quite well. 

“But you're not well or you 
wouldn’t be crying like this,’ I 
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said, taking her hand with matronly 
authority, and beginning to fancy I 
knew what was the matter. Then 
the cross little artist’s reeommen- 
dation recurred to my mind, and I 
determined to make an effort to 
help the poor young woman beside 
me. In a few moments her head 
was resting on my shoulder, while 
her tears flowed with undiminished 
rapidity. Still I did nothing to 
invite her confidence,beyond smooth- 
ing the waves of her crisp fair hair, 
and returning the pressure of her 
little hand, that had found out mine, 
and was clasping it with a nervous 
grip. At last, when the violence of 
her emotion seemed to have worn 
itself out a little, 1 thought it was 
time to say something. 

“T don't know how it may be 
with you, my dear,” I said, as 
gently as I could speak, and draw- 
ing her closer to me, “but I am 
afraid you are not acting quite 
wisely. Would it not be better 
for you to ask some one to leave 
you for the present ?” 

*T can’t now, it is too late,” 
she whispered, wringing her hands. 

“Too late!’’ I cried, in deep dis- 
tress, involuntarily loosening my 
grasp of her hand. 

“T have been very foolish, but 
now it will be worse,” she con- 
tinued, speaking with such diffi- 
culty that I could scarcely catch 
her words, “and I cannot help it. 
They ought to have let me marry 
Willie—I liked him ever so much 
better than Albert—but he was 
poor, and so they were all against 

im, and they hurried me and gave 
me no time.” 

She looked such a child, with her 
‘round white face and rosy lips, that 
one must have been made of stone 
not to feel pity for her as che 
sobbed out her story of sorrow 
and wrong. At the same time, I 
thought it well not to let the feel- 
ing carry me too far. 

“That may be all very true,” I 
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said, gravely, “ but the thing is done 
now. You have promised your 
faith to your husband, and there is 
nothing to be thought of now but 
how that promise is to be kept.” 

“T am going to break it,” she 
murmured, beginning to cry afresh. 
“T cannot stay with him any longer 
—Willie is going to take me away 
—and then I shall be happy.” 

“You will be. nothing of the 
kind, foolish child,” I said; “and, 
what is more, Willie shall be treated 
as he deserves, if I can manage it. 
He is an unprincipled scoundrel.” 

“He's nothing of the kind,” 
she cried, starting up, and looking 
more like a child than ever in her 
startled wrath ; “he is the truest— 
bravest rr 

“ Nonsense, Mrs. Davis,” said I, 
trying to recall her to a sense of 
her position; as I thought, the 
sound of her married name carried 
with it some power, and she relapsed 
again into her quiet sobbing. 

“My child,” I said, taking both 
her hands, and looking into her blue 
eyes, though she tried to avoid me, 
“T am growing an old woman, and 
have seen enough of the world to 
know that the temptation to which 
you are thinking of yielding is one 
that never can, and never will, bring 
happiness. This is heaven’s justice. 
You have no right to blame your 
friends beyond a certain point; if 
they hurried you, it was only because 
you allowed yourself to be hurried. 
Just think whether the idea of 
being well off as Mr. Davis’s wife 
had no weight with you, before you 
throw all the blame on your friends.” 

She made no answer, and I went 
on speaking to her. What I had 
to say was, I fear, neither very 
original, nor, of itself, very convine- 
ing, but, such as it was, it came 
straight from my heart, knock- 
ing at the door of hers, and, 
after a time, it began to prevail. 
With every fond entreaty, I im- 
plored her to let me save her 
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from her own weakness, and, thank 
God, after a long struggle I suc- 
ceeded. But it was a long conflict, 
and I was as weary and worn when 
it was over as she appeared to be. 
I could never have given the childish 
little creature credit for half the 
firmness and courage she showed, 
when once she gave me her promise 
to abandon her contemplated folly. 

I ascertained from her that young 
Darrel was to start with her hus- 
band and ascend the mountain for 
a short way, and then, feigning 
fatigue, to return with a guide to 
Zermatt, whence he would ride up 
to the Riffelberg, where she was to 
be in readiness to meet him. They 
were to meet at a spot where we 
had often sat, and as she was not 
to return to the hotel again before 
her flight, the foolish young people 
imagined it would be thought she 
had met with some accident among 
the rocks, and the discovery of the 
truth retarded. From the hour 
which she named as that fixed for 
their meeting, I thought there was 
no time to be lost, so I hurried her 
back to the hotel, and persuaded 
her to allow me to lock her into 
her room, and give me a note for 
young Darrel, which she accordingly 
did, and never in my life did I feel 
happier than when I slipped her 
door-key quietly into my pocket. I 
then left the house, and proceeded 
to the place appointed for Mr. 
Darrel’s rendezvous with her. 

I took my camp-stool with me, 
and had not to wait very long. When 
Mr. Darrel, approaching in haste, 
discovered, instead of the pretty 
figuré be had expected, an elderly 
lady sitting on a camp-stool in her 
bonnet and wearing a black shawl, 
and with a stout “ Mrs. Gamp ” um- 
brella in her hand, he was naturally 
much discomposed and annoyed, and, 
if my ears did not deceive me, + think 
he made use of a profane exclama- 
tion. He was about to withdraw, 
after making some idiotic and awk- 
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ward remark, when I stopped him 
by saying,— 

“Tt is no use your going to the 
hotel, Mr. Darrel. Mrs. Davis 
will not see you. I think the best 
thing you can do is to return to 
Zermatt, and thence to-night to 
Visp, and from Visp to the Enga- 
dine, perhaps, where you will be 
sure not to meet the Davises.” 

The young man turned round on 
me scarlet with anger, and seemed 
about to abuse me; I interrupted 
him, however, just after he had got 
out the words, ‘‘ What business is 
this of yours, you meddlesome old 
fool ?” 

“It is as much my business to try 
and prevent folly and evil as it is 
yours to bring them to pass, Mr. 
Darrel,” I replied, quietly ; “ and if, 
instead of calling me names, which 
I can quite forgive, considering your 
state of mind, you will stay here 
with me a few moments and talk 
things over together, it will be more 
to your advantage and that of Mrs. 
Albert Davis.” 

Scowling at me, and looking as if 
he would have given a great deal to 
put an end to me then and there, he 
sat down on a bit of rock and we 
began to talk. I told him that he 
could not see Mrs. Davis, that she 
had requested to be locked up in 
her room, and that the key was in 
safe keeping—not on my person, I 
could assure him, as I saw him cast a 
glance in the direction of my pocket, 
but where he could not find it by any 
possibility—and that she had, more- 
over, sent him a note informing him 
of her wishes. I then handed him 
the letter, which he read with the 
same sulky scowl that had over- 
spread his face ever since he found 
out that he was thwarted. When 
he put the letter in his pocket, 
and I saw tears in his eyes, I 
thought he might be won over to do 
what was right, and I told him I 
was sure he loved Mrs. Davis too 
well to wish to ruin her life and dis- 
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honovr her name. But it was all 
no use, and at last his selfish per- 
sistence made me feel no scruple 
in threatening him harshly. I told 
him that if he did not return at 
once to Zermatt, and betake himself 
away out of Switzerland, I would 
tell everything to Mr. Davis on 
his return from Monte Rosa. This 
seemed to stagger him a little, for 
I had found out that both he and 
Mrs. Davis were rather in awe of 
the absent man’s violence of dispo- 
gition. I did not believe him to be 
in the least of a violent nature, ex- 
cept, perhaps, in the face of great 
provocation, but he was gruff and 
fierce-looking. However, I said 
nothing of this belief to either of 
the young people at the time, for 
their fears were a good ally of mine. 
In a quarter of an hour I had the 
satisfaction of making Mr. Darrel 
retire in disorder down hill on his 
way back to Zermatt. 

So far danger was over for the 
present ; whether Mrs. Davis would 
adhere to her good resolutions was 
more than I could tell, but I hoped 
for the best. I was sure there was 
gocd in her rough husband, and if 
she could be brought to see it I 
felt the victory would be won for 
ever. I returned slowly to the 
hotel and let out my prisoner, whom 
I found better than I expected, and 
thoroughly thankful in her heart, I 
believe, that Mr. Darrel had been 
dismissed. 

We were led to expect that Mr. 
Davis would reach the Riffelberg, on 
his return from his expedition, be- 
tween five and six o’clock in the 
evening. Several people had been 
watching his ascent all day with 
glasses, and they announced that 
an accident had evidently happened 
during a part of the ascent when 
the climbers were not visible from 
the Gorner Grat. As soon as this 
rumour spread, I took every pre- 
caution to prevent its reaching Mrs. 
Davis’s ears, and in this I was well 
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assisted by the people of the hotel- 
My own anxiety, however, was 
great. The accident had happened 
in the descent, I found, and had 
occasioned a great delay, so that it 
was doubtful whether they could 
reach the Riffelberg that night at 
all. 

About half-past ten, however, 
they arrived at the hotel, weary, 
but elated at having attained the 
“‘ Héchste Spitze,” and successfully 
accomplished their return under 
circumstances of no common diffi- 
culty. One of the guides, who 
happened at the time to be walking 
last, had missed his footing, and un- 
fortunately, just as he did so, the 
rope, which he had apparently fas- 
tered in some very careless fashion, 
slipped its knot, and the poor fellow, 
after sliding a few yards down a 
snow slope, disappeared in a crevasse. 
It was a perilous matter even to 
search for him, but Mr. Davis did 
his utmost, and insisted on being 
lowered down the crevasse. With 
much difficulty he found the unfortu- 
nate guide, who was hauled up half- 
dead, butin the process therope,none 
too good when they set ont, became 
so frayed that it seemed to the last 
degree dangerous to submit it to 
the test of another man’s weight. 
By skilful management, however, 
the difficulty was overcome, and 
Mr. Davis was extricated from a 
position that had at one time 
seemed desperate enough. On the 
slow return journey he had helped 
to carry the poor guide, whose leg 
was broken, and his conduct through 
all the trying circumstances had 
been such as to make him the hero 
of the hour—more especially as 
he had chanced to injure his arm 
through his exertions. I was glad 
to see that, in her anxiety about 
her husband, Mrs. Davis seemed to 
forget all about the young man at 
that time in hot retreat upon Visp ; 
and from the nature of their meet- 
ing, when at last the party returned, 
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I was led to hope that the danger 
I had helped to avert was really 
over. 

Despite my dislike to Mr. Row- 
landson’s conceit, I could not but 
admit that he had had his eyes 
about him to some purpose. I did 
not, however, feel inclined to write 

and tell him all that had passed; I 
only sent him a few lines to say that 
Mr. and Mrs. Albert Davis had left 
the Riffel hotel on the very best of 
terms. I think having to nurse 
her husband, and hearing him 
praised on all sides, had a great 
deal to do with reconciling Mrs. 
Davis to her lot in life. 

# * * * 

I was in London the spring follow- 
ing when the Water Colour Exhi- 
bition opened ; and going there on 
the first day, I found Mr. Rowland- 
son near one of his own pictures— 
a splendid painting of the Matter- 
horn—drinking in with eagerness 
the various delighted exclamations 
ot the public. At first when I 
looked at him he did not know me, 
he was so busy watching a great 
lady who was admiring his “own 
skies ;” but after a minute or two 
I thought the surest way to attract 
his attention would be to get in 
front of the picture and exhibit my 
delight by some movement or ex- 
clamation. I accordingly did this, 
and after standing for a minute or 
two in front of the painting, and 
putting on my spectacles with a 
little parade, I felt a torch on my 
arm, and, looking round, found the 
artist at my side. 


“Well, wasn’t I right?” he 
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squeaked (his voice had grown more 
disagreeable than ever), fixing his 
tittle beads of eyes on me in an 
indescribably searching manner. 
“You said it ended all right, but 
I’m sure there was a row of some 
kind first. You ought to have 
written more—it’s no use trying to 
take me in—there are two or three 
men in this room could tell you 
that.” 

What could I do with such a 
man? I sat down with him, and 
told him a long, rambling story, 
trying to give him many words and 
little information. But he did not 
like being put off with descriptions 
of scenery and accounts of the 
weather, and became so tiresome 
and impatient, that when I saw his 
eyes fixed angrily on two people who 
were daring “to ‘criticize his work I 
slipped off, “and was out of the room 
before he had looked round. 

I have never seen Mrs. Albert 
Davis since, but I occasionally see 
her name at the top of the first 
sheet of the Times newspaper, and 
I received a letter from her about 
six months after I left Switzerland 
—she had taken down my address 
when we parted—but as it con- 
tained little or nothing except un- 
limited praise of her husband and 
expressions of happiness, it was 
more gratifying to me than in- 
teresting to the public. She in- 
formed me, in a postscript, that Mr. 
Darrel was engaged to be married 
to a young lady at Brighton. 
So this was the end of my inter- 
ference among strangers at a Swiss 
mountain inn. 








In a book On Primitive Marriage, 
written by Mr. McLennan, a Scotch 
advocate, the form of capture in 
marriage ceremonies is ingeniously, 
though somewhat fancifully, dis- 
cussed. It is there said that “the 
symbol of capture occurs whenever, 
after a contract of marriage, it is 
necessary for the constitution of 
the relation of husband and wife 
that the bridegroom or his friends 
should go through the form of 
feigning to steal the bride, or carry 
her off from her friends by superior 
force. The marriage is agreed upon 
by bargain, and the theft or abduc- 
tion follows as a concerted matter 
of form, to make valid the marriage. 
The test, then, of the presence of 
the symbol in any case is that the 
capture is concerted, and is pre- 
ceded by a contract of marriage. 
If there is no preceding contract, 
the case is one of actual abduc- 
tion.” 

This is said to have been the 
system among the Spartans and the 
Romans, at least in those plebeian 
Roman marriages which were not 
constituted by confarreatio or co- 
emptio, the religious and the civil 
marriage. The bridegroom and his 
friends, the time agreed upon having 
arrived, invaded the house of the 
bride, and carried off the lady with 
feigned force from the lap of her 
mother, or of her nearest female 
relation if the mother were dead or 
absent. The story of the captive 


damsel in Apuleius de Asino Aureo 
narrates how the bride’s mother, 
having dressed her becomingly in 
nuptial apparel, was loading her 
with kisses, and looking forward to 
a future line of descendants, when, 
on a sudden, a band of robbers, 
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armed like gladiators, rushed in with 
glittering swords, made straight for 
her chamber in a compact column, 
and without any struggle or resist- 
ance whatever on the part of the 
servants, tore her away, half dead 
with fear, from the bosom of her 
trembling mother. 

This custom of carrying off a 
bride prevails among the Hindoos, 
the Kalmucks, and Circassians, and 
exists in various parts of Europe, 
Asia, Africa, and in the primitive 
races of Australia, New Zealand, 
and America. In Vallancy’s Col- 
lectanea de Rebus Hibernicis, vol. i. 
p. 122, an account is given by Sir 
Henry Piers, in his description of 
Westmeath, of Irish marriages 
(about 1682). “In their mar- 
riages, especially in those countries 
where cattle abound, the parents 
and friends on each side meet on 
the side of a hill, or, if the weather 
be cold, in some place of shelter, 
about midway between both dwel- 
lings. If agreement ensue, they 
drink the agreement bottle, as they 
call it, which is a bottle of good 
usquebaugh, and this goes merrily 
round. For payment of the portion, 
which generally is a determinate 
number of cows, little care is taken, 
only the father or next of kin to 
the bride sends to his neighbours 
and friends, sub mutue vicissitu- 
dinis obtentu, and every one gives 
his cow or heifer, and thus the 
portion is quickly paid. Never- 
theless, caution is taken from the 
bridegroom on the day of delivery 
for restitution of the cattle, in case 
the bride die childless within a 
certain day limited by agreement ; 
and in this case every man’s own 
beast is restored. Thus care is 
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taken that no man shall grow rich 
by after marriages. On the day 
of bringing home, the bridegroom 
and his friends ride out and meet 
the bride and her friends at the 
place of treaty; being come near 
each other, the custom was of old 
to cast short darts at the company 
that attended the bride, but at 
such distance that seldom any hurt 
ensued. Yet it is not out of the 
memory of man that the Lord of 
Howth, on such an occasion, lost an 
eye.” This idea of a sham assault 
in carrying off a bride is said to be 
the origin of throwing old shoes 
and slippers after a wedding party, 
a practice kept up to the present 
day. 

Where marriage begins and 
abduction ends would be an 
amusing narrative, sv varied are 
the peculiarities of nations and so 
characteristic their habits; but a 
study of this kind would lead far 
away, and thither we cannot 
follow. 

Abduction indicates the ferocity 
of ancient manners, and is an of- 
fence traceable to early periods of 
history. The Paston Letters in- 
dicate its existence in the early 
reigus of the Tudor Princes in 
England, and the first statute on 
the subject was passed in the reign 
of Henry VII. This was followed 
by an Act of Elizabeth, which took 
away the benefit of clergy from the 
offender, but it was not till the 
reign of George IV. that the crime 
ceased to be a capital offence and 
punishable with death. It is sin- 
gular how uniform is crime, and as 
in the time of the Henries the of- 
fence of abduction was done by 
fellowships of armed men commit- 
ting all manner of lawless acts, so 
in later periods similar combinations 
of men have united to accomplish 
like purposes. A reason for the 
decrease of the crime may be in 
the increased facilities of pursuit ; 
and as marriage was generally the 
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object of the parties, the formalities 
of notice and.registration, and con- 
sent to validate marriage, may be 
suggested why abductions are now- 
a-days so rarely attempted. For- 
merly, to constitute the offence 
there must have been a taking and 
an actual marriage or defilement; 
now neither is necessary to con- 
stitute the offence, which is simply 
the taking away or detaining a 


woman against her will, from 
motives of lucre, with intent. The 
old principle was that if the 


original taking or marriage was 
against consent, the offence was 
complete, and this though the 
woman was taken by the offender 
in the first instance, and afterwards 
was forced to continue with him 
against her will; or if, being 
originally taken by force, and after- 
wards consenting to the marriage ; 
in either case it was sufficient to 
make the offender culpable. The 
consent being induced by threats 
or fear brought the offenders within 
the statute. But both the ancient 
and modern law limit the offence 
to a forcible abduction for purposes 
of lucre. 

Formerly also, it being necessary 
to prove an actual marriage or de- 
filement, it followed that if a 
woman were taken forcibly in one 
county and married in another, the 
offence, not being complete in either, 
was not indictable in either county. 
Thus, in 1804, two brothers were 
acquitted on a charge of abducting 
a Mrs. Lee, whom they had forcibly 
taken away in a chaise from Lon- 
don; and at Oxford, by one of the 
brothers, the offence was completed. 

Another remarkable case was that 
of Swensden, in the time of Queen 
Anne, a Dane, who was hanged 
for abduction, though there was 
evidence of consent both before and 
at the marriage, but whether under 
fear or not was doubtful, and so it 
was ruled by Chief Justice Holt that 
consent was immaterial. The lady 
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had been arrested by coutrivance 
of the prisoner on a false writ, and 
being taken to the Vine Tavern, 
in Holborn, was threatened with 
being sent to Newgate, unless she 
consented to be married. The 
chaplain of the Fleet and his clerk 
were sent for, and the parson having 
asked the lady if she consented, he 
said she replied “ Yes,” without any 
appearance of compulsion; but it 
is to be observed this trial took 
place when the witnesses were not 
sworn. 

The prisoner had asserted that, 
before carrying her off, she had 
squeezed his hand and kissed him ; 
whereupon the Chief Justice, who 
had a tendency to adopt the French 
mode of criminal procedure by in- 
terrogation of prisoners, asked, “If 
she was consenting, why then did 
you force her to the tavern, and 
marry her by a parson you had 
provided for that purpose?’’ The 
prisoner answered, “She married 
me with as much freedom as there 
could be in woman.” Swensden 
was convicted and executed. A 
report of this case will be found in 
14 State Trials, 559-638. 

Tn 1691, Lord Mohun and Captain 
Hill attempted to abduct Mrs. 
Bracegirdle, the celebrated actress, 
as she left the theatre. They had 
engaged a coach and four horses, 
and hired soldiers for the purpose. 
Her mother, who held her by the 
wrist, clung round her, and thus 
saved her, for time was afforded for 
a rescue, and the neighbourhood 
aided in her freedom. Hill vowed 
vengeance, and having, as a sort 
of interlude, killed Mountford, an 
actor, who, it was thought, stood in 
the way of Hill’s marriage with 
Mrs. Bracegirdle, and whom Lord 
Mohun and himself dogged home, 
whilst Mountford and Lord Mohun 
were wrangling, Hill stabbed him 
before the actor could draw his 
sword. The grand jury of Middle- 
sex found a bill of murder against 
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Hill and Lord Mobun. The latter 
was taken and tried in the Court of 
the Lord High Steward, judged by 
the entire peerage. The unanimous 
opinion of the king (who was pre- 
sent during the trial) and of the 
public was that he was guilty of 
the crime of murder, but the peers, 
by sixty-nine to fourteen, acquitted 
the culprit. He was afterwards 
killed in a duel with the Duke 
of Hamilton. His life, as Lord 
Macaulay states, “was one long 
revel and brawl.” 

Mr. Froude, in The English in 
Ireland, gives the narrative of 
some abductions which took place 
in Ireland during the present 
century, and traces them to the 
revengeful feelings of the Roman 
Catholic inhabitants towards Pro- 
testants—feelings the result of the 
penal laws; that, in fact, the ab- 
ductions were a retribution for the 
wrongs inflicted in earlier periods 
of the history of Ireland. As the 
references Mr. Froude relies on 
are certain papers or records in 
Dublin Castle, we have no means 
of vouching his theory, but that 
abductions existed in Ireland cen- 
turies previous to the time in 
question is as certain as that the 
character of the Irish Celt has ex- 
perienced little or no modification. 

The traditional history of nations 
furnishes instances of abductions, all 
of a selfish character, the offence 
resulting in a war of individuals or 
of peoples. 

The daughter of the King of 
Argos was abducted by a Pheenician ; 
the Greeks carried off Europa from 
Tyre, and Medea from Colchis; the 
more famous elopement of Helen 
from her husband, the King of 
Sparta, was the cause of the Trojan 
war, and led to the sarcasm of 
Herodotus, that “to carry off women 
was manifestly the deed of unjust 
men, but to make so serious a matter 
of their abduction was the part of 
simpletons, since they hardly could 
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have been carried off without their 
own consent.” This opinion differed 
from the principle of the Roman 
law, which considered women would 
not of their own will be abducted, 
unless by the allurements of men. 
Most of the instances recorded in 
ancient times come rather within 
the raptus mulierum of that law 
than within the simple abduction, 
which is but the carrying off a 
woman against her will, but for 
either offence the punishment under 
the Roman law was death and con- 
fiscation of goods. Sive volentibus 
sive nolentibus mulieribus tale faci- 
mus fuerit perpetratum. The Rape 
of the Sabines was attended with a 
good effect, for when that nation 
and the Romans were about to 
engage in war because of the out- 
rage, the women, who were allied 
to both nations, interposed with 
the feminine weapons of entreaties 
and tears, and stayed the mutual 
slaughter which would have neces- 
sarily ensued, and they, by these 
means, united the two nations in a 
firm and durable peace. We need 
not deal with traditional periods of 
history, but come to times com- 
paratively modern; and surely it 
must appear strange that an offence 
such as abduction, which one would 
ordinarily suppose could exist only 
amid barbarous tribes, has occurred 
in the midst of refined and cultured 
civilization. It was an outrage con- 
genial at all times to a certain class 
of spirits, who having no patrimony, 
nor desire to follow an_ honest 
calling, ascertained what available 
maiden was within reach ; and if she 
could not be secured by the common 
appliances of courtship, means were 
adopted to carry her off, and there 
were ever found allies and adherents 
to aid in the execution of the un- 
manly enterprise. 

In England the offence, even on 
the borders, was never practised on 
a large scale. Occasionally some re- 
markable case turned up, like the 
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Turner and Wakefield one, but there 
was never anything like a feeling of 
ey among the people for 
the perpetrator of the offence. 
Amid the Celtic nations it was 
very frequent, and its origin may 
be traced to the sept or clan feel- 
ing, which demanded the entire 
devotion of body and soul to a 
chief, who, ever in a whirl of faction 
and intrigne, would lead a wild and 
roving life, and thus necessitate in 
his followers a similarity of taste 
and inclination, which might end 
in almost any result. The behest 
of the chief agreeing with the 
inclination of the clansman, to will 
was to be obeyed, and on the mind 
of the followers the question of 
right or wrong never obtruded it- 
self. With the followers the con- 
sideration was their protection, and 
as the price of that protection the 
utmost subserviency was exacted 
by the superiors. The personal 
feeling of dependence thus assumed 
a principle, and it was for the chief 
to utilize it for right or wrong. 
Besides, amid primitive tribes, the 
marriage tie was not considered as 
of a sacred character ; and the entire 
disregard of legitimacy in the elec- 
tion of chiefs among Celtic nations 
shows that might ruled over right, 
and that there was a ready source 
at hand of contention and disturb- 
ance, that might be diverted into 
any channel. Indeed, in Ireland, 
the custom of tanistry, which gave 
the right of inheritance of land to 
the oldest and most worthy man of 
the blood and surname of him who 
died seized, was, by Sir John Davis, 
regarded the great cause of the bar- 
barism and desolation which existed 
for so many centuries ; and the cog- 
nate custom of gavelkind, which 
divided the lands amongst all the 
males of the sept according to the 
discretion of the chief, whether 
legitimate heirs or not, aided neces- 
sarily in the increase of the law- 
lessness of past times. This latter 
12 
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custom of gavelkind, as prevalent 
in Ireland and North Wales, ex- 
cluded wives of dower, and the 
daughters were not inheritable 
of lands, even though their 
fathers had died without male issue ; 
and this exclusion constituted the 
difference between that custom in 
these countries and the custom in 
Kent, where wives were always 
dowable, and daughters might in- 
herit. These differences, in Ireland 
at least, were removed by a special 
resolution of the Irish judges in 
the time of James I. 

Sir Walter Scott, in the introduc- 
tion to Rob Roy speaks of abduc- 
tion as being common on the whole 
line of the Highlands about a cen- 
tury ago, and narrates an occur- 
rence happening at that period, 
when some of the MacGregor clan 
carried off a female from] her home 
under circumstances of great vio- 
lence. Sir Walter, having strongly 
censured the offence, was remon- 
strated with by a lady friend of his 
own for so doing, she naively in- 
forming him her mother had‘never 
seen her father till the bridal night, 
when he carried her off with ten 
head of black cattle; the prudence 
of the Scotch being thus character- 
istically illustrated in the abduc- 
tion of the bride not forgetting her 
tocher. 

So long ago as the fifth century, 
abduction seems to have existed in 
Ireland, for in the Senchus Mor, 
a collection of Irish laws, written 
probably a.p. 448-451, the offence 
is enumerated amid the rules of social 
connections thus :—“ In the connec- 
tion of abduction, they ought not 
to divide anything of live chattels 
or dead chattels at their separation 
except the offspring. Ifthe woman 
who has been carried off from her 
tribe by abduction, has given aught 
to the husband who has abducted 
her, it is unlawful to withhold it from 
the tribe, and it shall be restored and 
paid for with half dire-fine, if it 
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belong to the woman who gave it.” 
These ancient Irish laws depended 
on the decisions of the Brehons 
(judges), with the assent of the 
kings, and the Senchus Mor, which 
contains them, was written about 
the period of the Theodosian Code. 

The passage from the Senchus 
would show the offence was by no 
meaus unknown at that early period, 
and that its occurrence required 
some check. 

The most memorable case of 
abduction in Ireland was probably 
when a King of Leinster carried 
off by force the wife of a neigh- 
bouring petty sovereign, and so 
lost his territories, by reason of 
the dishonoured sovereign and the 
King of Connaught avenging the 
insult. This again led to the 
King of Leinster applying to 
Henry II. of England to aid him 
in the endeavour to recover the 
lost sovereignty, by offering to 
become his feudatory; and so, in 
obedience to the request, Henry 
obtained from Pope Adrian the 
famous Bull, by which the Pope 
granted to that king the right 
of entry into Ireland, and the 
execution therein of whatever per- 
tained to the honour of God and 
the welfare of the land. As may 
be supposed, the accounts conflict 
whether the abducted lady was or 
was not a willing victim; but the 
example thus set continued for 
centuries afterwards to be followed, 
and throughout the kingdom the 
offence of abduction was wide- 
spread. But a picture of this 
King of Leinster has been supplied 
by Giraldus Cambrensis, who says 
of him: “He was tall and huge, 
warlike and daring, with a voice 
hoarse from shouting in battle, 
desiring to be feared rather than 
loved; an oppressor of the noble, 
a raiser-up of the low ; tyrannical to 
his own people, and detested by 
strangers; one who had his band 
against every man, and every man’s 
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handagainst him.” Thereis no im- 
probability, therefore, in the further 
record of his exploits, that when, 
after a victory, his followers threw 
a bundle of heads at his feet, the 
brute seized one of them by the 
hair, and discovering it was that of 
a hated enemy, he tore off the nose 
and lips with his teeth. The Irish 
princess must have had a pleasant 
time of it! 

However, whatever was the ori- 
gin of the crime, or what the cause 
of its frequency, it in Ireland at- 
tained serious magnitude. The 
people generally did not regard it 
with disapprobation. There was a 
daring recklessness, a barbarous 
gallantry, an audacious defiance of 
law in the perpetration of the 
offence, which somehow excited a 
sympathy, and the imaginative cha- 
racter of the people gave to it a 
chivalrous aspect. The results were 
never thought of till the pecuniary 
element intervened, and then some 
of the romance was dissipated, and 
the bare selfishness of the act ex- 
hibited itself. 

It is not more than eighty years 
ago since there existed in the south of 
Treland what were called abduction 
clubs, whose members were bound 
by oath to assist in carrying off 
such women having money as were 
fixed upon, whose location and for- 
tune they discovered by the aid of 
emissaries; and if any difficulty arose 
as to the fortunate man who was to 
possess her so abducted, the mem- 
bers drew lots, and measures were 
at once taken to secure her. No 
girl was safe who had the reputation 
of a fortune, and the girl abducted 
was too often influenced by some 
romantic notion as to be captivated 
by this means of securing a husband. 

The legislature, to check the 
crime, had (as we have said) inter- 
fered so early as the reign of 
Henry VIL., for in that king’s time 
an Act was passed, reciting that 
women having substances, for the 
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luere of such substances, have.been 
often taken by misdoers, contrary to 
their will, and afterwards married to 
such ‘misdoers, and then enacted 
that any one so taking a woman 
away against her will, or procuring 
such to be done, shall be guilty of 
felony ; and by a statute of Queen’ 
Elizabeth, the forcible abduction 
was made punishable with death. 
Again, by a statute of Philip and 
Mary, any one above fourteen years 
whocarried off any female unmarried, 
within the age of sixteen years, from 
possession of and against the will 
of her father or guardian, was 
punishable by fine and imprison- 
ment, and her property became for- 
feitable to the next of kin. In 
Ireland, in 1634, there was passed 
an enactment punishing those who 
carried off “ maydens that be in- 
heritors,’’ and its language is pecu- 
liar : “ Where maydens and women 
children of noblemen, gentlemen, 
and others (as well such as be heires 
apparent to their ancestorsas others, 
having left unto them by their 
father or other ancestor, or friends, 
lands, tenements,and hereditaments, 
or other great substance in goods 
and chattels moveable, for and to 
the intent to advance them in mar- 
riage, somewhat like according to 
their degree, and as might be most 
for their surety and comfort, as well 
for themselves and of all their 
friends and their folkes), by flattery, 
trifling guifts and faire promises of 
many unthrifty and light personages, 
and thereto by the intreaty of per- 
sons of lewd demeanour, and others 
that for rewards buy and sell the 
said maydens and children, secretly 
allured and wonn, to contract matri- 
mony with the said unthrifty and 
light personages; and thereupon, 
either with slight or force, often- 
times be taken and conveyed away 
from their said parents, friends, or 
kinsfolke, to ‘the high displeasure 
of Almig!ity God, disparagement of 
the said children, and the extreme 
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continual heavinesse of their friends, 
which ungodly dealing, for lack 
of wholesome laws to the redresse 
thereof, remaineth a great familiar 
and common mischief in this our 
Commonwealth,” etc. The statute 
then declares the punlshment for 
the offences enumerated, and gives 
the property of the abducted girl to 
her next of kin. 

Its provisions, however, were 
found ineffectual, and accordingly, in 
1707, in the sixth year of the reign 
of Queen Anne, the offence of for- 
cible abduction was in Ireland made 
a capital felony, and those who car- 
ried off heiresses were deprived of 
all interest in the property. 

But amid the odd matters that 
appear in the acts of legislation of 
the period, that sixth of Anne has 
this section: “ And whereas John 
O’Bryan (who was bred a Papist, 
and) is a person of no fortune, hath 
forcibly taken away Margaret Mac- 
namara, an infant of the age of 
thirteen years, out of the possession 
and custody of her mother, Margaret 
Macnamara, with intent to marry 
him, the said John O’Bryan, and to 
that end hath by force detained the 
said minor for some months past in 
his custody, be it enacted, that if the 
said Margaret Macnamara, junior, 
hath since the 18th day of April, 
1707 (the day en which she was 
forced away, as aforesaid), inter- 
married with the said John O’ Bryan 
in such manner as that the said 
marriage may not be dissolved, or 
declared void by the ecclesiastical 
laws of this kingdom, then the for- 
tune to which the said Margaret 
Macnamara, junior, was entitled 
before such marriage shall be and 
is hereby vested in the said Mar- 
garet Macnamara, the mother, and 
Simon Purdon, Esquire, who were 
appointed guardians of the said 
minor by her said father’s will upon 
the following trusts,” ete. It pro- 
ceeds to settle £50 of the money on 
the infant for her life for her sepa- 
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rate use ; if she survived O’Bryan, 
she was to receive the full produce 
of the £2,000 during her life, and 
after her death it was to go to her 
children ; but if she had no family, 
the entire was to become the pro- 
perty of her mother. An inter- 
polation of this kind in a modern 
Act of Parliament would be a very 
unusual piece of legislation, but we 
have no doubt that its result was to 
interfere materially with the plans 
of John O’Bryan. 

Somewhere about the year 1797, 
there resided within a mile or so of 
the city of Cork a man of some pro- 
perty, who had been sheriff of that 
city, and on the occasion of being 
on a deputation to the Viceroy of 
the time he was knighted. He was 
extravagant in his habits, and had 
gone through a respectable pro- 
perty ; this may be believed when 
we mention that having given an 
entertainment at his residence, 
which was about a mile and a half 
from Cork, he procured the entire 
way to his house to be lighted with 
variegated lamps, whence we may 
assume the other incidents of the 
feast were of no mean description. 
He had been married, but at the 
time we are referring to he was a 
widower with children. Also living 
in the city of Cork was a family of 
respectability and wealth, the only 
daughter of whose house was known 
to have a fortune of £20,000. Her 
father was dead, but her mother 
still lived in delicate health, and 
the daughter was a frequent visitor 
at the residence of her uncle, who 
possessed a house and grounds of 
some beauty in the immediate 
neighbourhood. In the mouth of 
July of that year she was on a 
visit at her uncle’s, and whilst the 
family were sitting in the drawing- 
rooms after luncheon, the appear- 
ance of a gentleman on the lawn 
looking about the grounds attracted 
attention. The host. with that 


courtesy which seems a rule in the 
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south of Ireland, went out, and 
though the visitor and himself were 
not on familiar or visiting terms, 
each knew the other. The visitor 
stated he was influenced by the 
beauty of the grounds to venture 
upon them, and the host courte- 
ously invited him to waive cere- 
mony and stay for dinner. The 
request was acceded to, and be- 
sides the host's family, the visitor 
was introduced to the heiress of 
£20,000. Nothing remarkable oc- 
curred on the occasion of the intro- 
duction and dinner, but a few days 
after a note reached the host, pur- 
porting to come from the medical 
attendant of the lady’s mother, to 
the effect that she was seriously 
ill, and as she had not many hours 
to live, it was desirable that her 
daughter should at once proceed 
and see her mother. The uncle, 
never dreaming of trick or fraud, 
ordered out his carriage, and the 
hapless daughter, accompanied [by 
two of her female cousins, pro- 
ceeded on their way to Cork, to 
witness, as they believed, the dying 
scene of their mother and aunt. 
The night was unusually stormy 
and wet for the season, and about 
half way the carriage was suddenly 
stopped, and four or five men, having 
cut the traces, appeared at the door, 
and coerced the sought-for lady to 
get out. She did so; and was im- 
mediately placed in a chaise which 
stood near, and her cousins were 
left in the carriage with broken 
traces to find their way home as 
best they could. 

The abducted lady was driven to 
the house of the man who had so 
abused the hospitality of his enter- 
tainer ; but the avenue being a steep 
one which led to the door, the horses 
became restive, and she was carried 
out of the chaise by her abductor 
up the avenue to his own door. 
There she was received by his 
sister; an interval of an hour or so 
occurring, she was told she was 
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brought there to go through a 
ceremony of marriage with her 
abductor, and a person in the garb 
of a priest being present to perform 
the ceremony, they forced on her 
finger a ring, which she indignantly 
flung aside. Force and entreaties 
failed to alter her purpose, and for 
some days she was kept secluded in 
the house to which she had been 
brought. Notwithstanding his efforts 
at concealment, her hiding-place was 
discovered, and she was restored to 
her ‘relatives. An atrocity of this 
kind happening so near a city, the 
parties to it being persons of posi- 
tion and respectability, necessarily 
induced immediate measures; in- 
formations were lodged against the 
culprit and his sister, and both 
forthwith absconded. The Govern- 
ment of the day, and the lady’s 
family, offered a large reward for 
his Seen ; all efforts to 
secure him were unavailing, but an 
indictment was sent up against him 
before a grand jury, and process 
of outlawry wasawarded. The lady 
left Ireland, and resided in England 
for two'years. During this time, 
where had the aggressor been? 
He had never been out of the city 
of Cork, though sworn informations 
had been laid; though process of 
outlawry was awarded, he remained 
throughout these two years in the 
enjoyment of his ordinary amuse- 
ments, and in sight of hundreds 
who had heard of his exploit. 

No one gave information to the 
authorities, no arrest was made, but 
possibly the dread of one or other 
at last induced him to write to the 
lady, hoping she would not persevere 
in vindictiveness, but excuse the 
act, and offering to stand his trial 
for the abduction. His outlawry 
accordingly was reversed, his trial 
took place, the lady was examined, 
the defence made for him was of a 
purely technical description, resting 
on the difficulty of her identifying 
him as the party who carried her 
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out of the carriage, and, if he did, 
whether such act was a sufficient 
taking and carrying away as brought 
him within the statute. The in- 
dictment against him being for un- 
lawfully and feloniously taking away 
the prosecutrix by force, with intent 
to marry her, his counsel contended 
‘that the evidence went to show 
it was by his procuration this was 
attempted, and not by direct act of 
the prisoner himself. The indict- 
ment failed, but a verdict of guilty 
was found against him, and the 
opinion of the judges was in the 
following Term given that the 
point was untenable, and that the 
conviction was good. He was 
sentenced to death, which was com- 
muted to transportation for life, a 
punishment he underwent by being 
sent to New South Wales with 
other convicts; and in December, 
1812, having sailed from Botany 
Bay with some others in a South- 
Sea whaler, the vessel was wrecked 
off Cape Horn, and the convict 
knight was no more heard of. The 
trial took place in 1801, before Mr. 
Justice Day, in the city of Cork. 
The abduction took place in July, 
1797. 

The lady ultimately went to Eng- 
land to avoid the annoyance she was 
subject to after the prosecution, and 
to escape the taunts which a sym- 
pathy with crime induces in restless 
natures. It is hard to believe that 
in a city like Cork, even at the 

eriod referred to, the feeling could 
awakened; but the facts are 
beyond dispute, that for two years 
after the offence of the abduction 
the man lived in the neighbourhood, 
defying justice, depriving himself of 
no pleasures, known to hundreds, 
process out against him, and yet 
only by a self-surrender justice 
ultimately asserted itself. It is idle 
to talk of the bias, mean and odious 
as.it is, which the dregs of a com- 
munity may feel by natural sym- 
pathy with what is base; it is this 
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bias which has to be overcome by 
legislation, but it can afford no ex- 
cuse for crime. The counsel for 
the prosecution on that trial, one of 
whom was the celebrated Curran, 
alluded in indignant terms to the 
sympathy thus exhibited, and re- 
ferred to a case in a neighbouring 
county where a more tragic result 
followed a like outrage. 

In the year 1779 two ladies, with 
their mother and some friends, went 
to a play in a small town in the 
county. They werereputed heiresses, 
and during the performance it was 
conveyed to them that they would 
be carried off that night by two 
selected admirers for that purpose. 
They left the theatre, and in great 
alarm sought refuge in an adjoining 
house, accompanied by their friends. 
The house was invaded, the friends 
were intimidated, the girls were 
dragged into the street, and there 
surrounded by numbers of armed 
men, forced to mount two horses, 
the one girl placed before the man 
selected for her by the confederates, 
the other on another horse also 
before the man to whom she was 
assigned. There wasa point in this 
stratagem of placing the girls in 
front, which exhibits the acuteness 
of the Irish mind, because it was 
supposed that the offender was not 
punishable if the woman abducted 
him, and this by a logical process 
she did, if he was behind her on the 
horse, and obedient to her control. 
These unfortunate girls, however, 
surrounded by the ruffians who aided 
in their abduction, were solicited 
to marry the men with whom they 
were, pressed to this step by sume 
woman who accompanied them, 
threatened with all species of foul 
treatment if they did not yield, a 
priest presented to them to perform 
the ceremony, and a promise given 
that if they consented they would be 
restored to their friends. Intimi- 


datedandhelpless,they went through 
a ceremony of marriage, and having 
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insisted on the promise of restora- 
tion to their family, its fulfilment 
was evaded. Weary nights and days 
followed; the girls, still attended 
by the lawless band who set out 
with them, were carried from place 
to place, and for five weeks, with this 
ruffian attendance, they travelled 
through Waterford, Kilkenny, Car- 
low, Kildare, Dublin, and Wicklow, 
in which last-mentioned county the 
girls were rescued by some relatives 
who had traced them. The prin- 
cipals in the transaction fled to 
Wales, but were pursued and lodged 
in gaol, and tried at the Kilkenny 
assizes of 1780. They were sen- 
tenced to be hung, and strong in- 
fluences were brought to bear on 
the executive for remission of their 
fate. They were of the squireen 
class, and were connected with some 
of the leading people in their 
county. The fact of the marriage, 
the belief among the people that 
the offence was not very criminal, 
somewhat influenced public feeling 
in their favour. The Attorney- 
General of the day,however, declared 
if this offence passed with impunity, 
no family was safe from a like out- 
rage, and so advised, the Govern- 
ment directed the law to take its 
course. But what of the girls? 
They had to be escorted to give their 
evidence at the trial by troops of 
soldiers; they never appeared in the 
neighbourhood but they were hissed 
and hooted ; they were execrated in 
unmeasured terms ; and when after- 
wards they married persons in their 
own rank of life, and the marriages 
turned out unfortunately, the people 
deciared their fate merited, and that 
it was the judgment of Heaven for 
their prosecuticn of the men who 
had so gallantly borne them through 
“bank, bush, and scaur.”’ 

Cases of this kind might be 
enumerated by the dozen, more or 
less differing in their circumstances, 
but all pointing to that lawlessness 
which seems hereditary in the Celtic 
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temperament. Indeed, so numerous 
were the cases of this kind occur- 
ring in the county of Longford some 
years ago, that what was called a 
hanging judge was selected to try 
the prisoners, and for a time the 
severity of the punishment and the 
dread example of the execution were 
followed by a great diminution of 
offenders. The times must have 
been different from those of the 
good King Brian, when a young 
lady of beauty, and adorned with 
costly jewels, journeyed alone from 
one end of Ireland to the other, 
and no attempt was made on her 
person or her life. 

“For though they love woman and 

golden store, 

Sir Knight! they love honour and 

virtue more.” 

Tt is about twenty years ago since 
an Irish gentleman of old family, 
possessing an income of some thou- 
sands a year, made an attempt to 
abduct a lady whose sister was 
married to a peer. Some ladies of 
the family were going to their 
parish church; a confidential ser- 
vant of the abductor had learned 
from conversation with the lady’s 
groom, who accompanied them, who 
were of the party, and on their re- 
turn from church they were met 
by the gallant hero, on horseback, 
who was followed by a carriage and 
ear containing servants and con- 
federates. Nothing on that oc- 
casion happened, as it turned out 
the sought-for lady was not of 
the party, but on a following 
Sunday, she, her sister, and two 
other ladies, on leaving church, were 
intercepted by the man himself, 
who at once seized the desired 
prize ; a carriage was at hand, all 
things ready for the accomplishment 
of the unmanly effort, but a com- 
panion of the lady resisted, time 
was gained, and at length a servant 
of the family appeared and the 
party were rescued. 

To be sure this man of lineage 
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and wealth was of Tipperary, and 
therefore to the manner born, but 
this did not prevent his imprison- 
ment for two years. Still the 
sympathy of the people was with 
him, especially the female popula- 
tion, who lamented the failure of 
the scheme, and were heard to say 
it was a pity such a fine man should 
be put out of the way for the like 
of her! Thus it is not so much 
the offence or crime which stains 
a country, but the mode and manner 
in which it is spoken of, the greater 
or less degree of moral turpitude 
imputed to the offender, the sym- 
pathy with or prejudice against him, 
that makes the crime more or less 
remarkable in one country than an- 
other. How is it that in Ireland 
abductions are heard of up to the 
present time, whereas in the High- 
lands, in Wales, or other Celtic 
countries, they are quite unknown? 

There has not been in England 
any remarkable case of the kind 
since the trial of the Wakefields 
in 1826, but there was no popular 
feeling or sympathy in favour of 
any of the persons engaged in that 
transaction, and it is therefore ex- 
ceptional. Oddly enough like means 
were resorted to in that case as in 
the Cork abduction; a letter was 
sent to the mistress of the school 
at which the young lady then was, 
apprising her that her mother was 
dying, and it was not till all danger 
of pursuit was over that the be- 
trayed girl was told this was a pre- 
text. She was forced to go through 
a ceremony of marriage at Gretna 
Green ; and as this constituted part 
of the offence (for which the Wake- 
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fields were tried), and did not take 
place in England, so the offenders 
could not be tried in England for 
the substantive felony of abduction, 
but they were tried for a conspiracy 
at common law to carry off the lady 
with intent to marry. 

The question in that case mate- 
rially depended on the validity of 
the marriage in Scotland, for though 
irregular,it was declared by a Scotch 
advocate of great repute to be valid 
according to Scotch law, and that 
its validity could not be influenced 
by the fear of the lady or the fraud 
of the gentleman, and so it was 
contended that the lady, being the 
prisoner’s wife, could not give evi- 
dence against him, but it was held 
she was a competent witness because 
the charge was one affecting her 
liberty and person. The prisoners 
were severely punished, and an Act 
of Parliament was obtained, ren- 
dering null and void the marriage 
so had. 

Though the crime has almost 
disappeared from amongst us, the 
legislature still holds a tight hand 
over offenders; for though it be 
no longer punishable as a capital 
offence, the law declares that if 
any woman of any age, entitled to 
any present or future estate, be, 
from motives of lucre, taken and 
detained against her will with 


intent to marry, etc., or if a girl . 


under twenty-one years of age be 
fraudulently allured or taken away 
against the will of her parent or 
guardian, the person so alluring 
or taking her away is liable to 
transportation or imprisonment with 
hard labour. 


W.H. F. 
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AN EPISODE OF THE REIGN OF TERROR. 


TRANSLATED FROM Ba.zac. 


Towarps eight in the evening of 
the 22nd of January, 1793, an old 
lady walked down the steep de- 
clivity that terminates at the 
church of Saint Laurence, in the 
Faubourg Saint Martin. Snow 
having fallen heavily through the 
day, rendered the sound of steps 
inaudible; the streets were as 
silent as a desert. The awe this 
profound silence inspired was in- 
tensified by the terror that France 
then groaned under. Not a crea- 
ture had the lady met. Her sight, 
which had been growing weaker, 
did not permit her to see in the 
distance a few individuals moving 
here and there like shadows in the 
dim light of the lanterns along the 
broad thoroughfare of the faubourg; 
but she went on courageously alone 
through the solitude, as though her 
age were sufficient talisman to guard 
her from danger. As she passed 
the Rue des Morts, she thought she 
caught the sound of a heavy tread 
following her, and as she listened 
she felt sure this was not the first 
time she had heard it. Terrified 
at the thought of being followed, 
she hurried towards a lighted shop, 
hoping by the light to be able to 
solve the suspicion that was now 
overpowering her. When she got 
within the ray of level light that 
streamed from the shop window, 
she turned sharply round, and saw 
a figure dimly in the gloom. Faint 
as the vision was it sufficed; she 
staggered for a moment from terror, 
for now she knew that this unknown 
man had followed her from the mo- 
ment she had left her house, and 
had been keeping pace with her. 
Her agony to escape the spy gave 
her new strength. Incapable of 


reasoning, she quickened her steps 
as though she had a chance of being 
able to elude a man_ necessarily 
more active than herself. Running 
on for a few minutes, she reached a 
confectioner’s shop, entered it, and 
fell, rather than sat down, upon a 
chair close to the counter. At the 
noise of the lifted door-latch, a 
young woman, who was embroider- 
ing in the shop, looked up, and re- 
cognizing the old-fashioned violet 
silk mantle in which the lady was 
euveloped, hurriedly opened a 
drawer, as if to take from it some- 
thing she had to give her. Not 
only did the gesture and counte- 
nance of the young woman betray 
a wish to get rid as quickly as pos- 
sible of the old lady, as of cne whose 
presence is unwelcome, but she 
even allowed an expression of im- 
patience to escape her when, putting 
her hand into the drawer, she found 
itempty. Then, without looking at 
the lady, she ran from the counter 
to the back shop, and called her 
husband, who came immediately. 
“Where did you put ——?” she 
said, with a mysterious look, indi- 
cating by a glance the old lady, 
without finishing the sentence. 
Although the man could have seen 
nothing but the huge black silk cap, 
trimmed with violet ribbon, that 
served as head-gear to the unknown 
lady, he disappeared, casting a look 
at his wife that plainly said, ‘* Do 
you think I would leave that in 
your counter?” .... Surprised at 
the silence and immobility of the 
old lady, the shopwoman approached 
her, and looking in her face was 
seized with a feeling of pity, or it 
may be of curiosity. Though the 
complexion of the lady may have 
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been naturally livid, as of one de- 


voted to an ascetic life, yet it was 
evident that some recent emotion 
had produced her present extraor- 
dinary pallor. Her head-dress was 
so arranged as to hide her hair, 
which was white, no doubt from age, 
for the clean collar of her dress 
showed that she wore no powder. 
The absence of ornament gave a sort 
of religious severity to her face. Her 
features were grave and proud. In 
those days the manners and habits 
of people of rank were so diffe- 
rent from those of other classes, 
that a noble person might be at 
once detected. Accordingly the 
young shopwoman saw at a glance 
that the unknown lady was a ci- 
devant, and had been connected with 
the court. 

“Madame?” she said, involun- 
tarily, and with respect, forgetting 
that this was a prohibited title. 

The lady made no answer, but 
kept her eyes fixed upon the shop 
window, as though some frightful 
object were pictured there. 

“ What’s the matter, citoyenne ?” 
asked the master of the shop, who 
had returned. 

The citizen pastryeook drew the 
lady out of her abstraction by hand- 
ing ter a small pasteboard box fold- 
ed in blue paper. 

“ Nothing—it is nothing, my 
friends,’ she answered, in a gentle 
voice. She then raised her eyes to 
the pastrycook’s face, as if wishing 
to look her thanks, but seeing a 
red cap upon his head, she uttered 
a cry. 

“ Ah! you have betrayed me!” 

The young woman and her hus- 
band answered by a gesture of 
horror, which drew a blush to the 
face of the unknown lady, either 
for having suspected them, or per- 
haps from pleasure. 

“Pardon me,” she said, with 
childlike gentleness. Then draw- 
ing a louis-d’or from her purse, she 
offered it to the pastrycook. “This 
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is the price agreed upon,’’ she 
added. There is a poverty the poor 
can guess. The pastrycook and 
his wife glanced at each other, then 
at the old lady, and the same 
thought passed through the minds 
of both. They saw it was her last 
Jouis-d’or. The lady’s hands trem- 
bled as she gave the coin. There 
was an expression of pain, not of 
avarice, in her look, that told the 
full extent of the sacrifice. Fast- 
ing and suffering were written upon 
her face as plainly as were fear 
and ascetic habits. Her worn-out 
silk dress bore the traces of for- 
mer magnificence, and over it was 
a scrupulously clean though old- 
fashioned mantle, with carefully 
mended lace, the rags of opulence. 
The two shopkeepers, placed be- 
tween compassion and self-interest, 
endeavoured to relieve their con- 
sciences by words. 

“You seem very weak, citoy- 
enne. 

“Would madame wish to take 
something?” said the woman, cut- 
ting short her husband. 

“We have some good soup,” 
said the man. 

“It is sv cold that perhaps 
madame has had a chill in walk- 
ing, but she can rest herself here 
and get warm.” 

“ We are not altogether as black 
as the devil,” exclaimed the pastry- 
cook. 

Won by the tone of kindness in 
the words of the charitable shop- 
keepers, the lady confessed that, 
having been followed by a man, she 
was afraid to go back alone. 

* Ts that all?” answered the man 
with the red cap. ‘“ Wait for me, 
citoyenne.” He handed the louis- 


d’or to his wife, then, impelled by 
that sort of gratitude that warms a 
shopkeeper’s soul when he gets an 
exorbitant price for some ware of 
small value, he put on his National 
Guard’s uniform, took up his hat, 
put on his sword, and was under 
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arms; but his wife had had time 
to reflect, and, as in many another 
heart, reflection closed the open 
hand of beneficence. Uneasy, and 
fearing lest her husband might get 
into trouble, the wife pulled him by 
the skirt of his coat to stop him, 
but, obeying his kindly feeling, the 
brave fellow at once offered to es- 
cort the old lady. 

“It seems that the man who 
frightened the citoyenne is still 
hanging about the shop,” said the 
young woman, eagerly. 

“I am afraid so,” said the lady, 
simply. 

“It may be a spy, it may be a 
plot. Don’t go, take back the box.” 
These words, hurriedly whispered 
by his wife into the pastrycook’s 
ear, froze up his sudden fit of 
courage. 

“Eh! Ill go and say two words 
to him, and get rid of him for you 
very soon,” exclaimed the man, 
opening the door, and hurrying out. 

The old lady, passive as a child 
and utterly stupefied, reseated her- 
self. The honest shopman soon 
returned ; his face, which was natu- 
rally red, and had been made still 
more red by the fire of the oven, 
was now deadly pale; so great was 
the terror that agitated him that 
his legs staggered, and his eyes 
glared like those of a drunken man. 

“Do you want to get our heads 
cut off, you wretched aristocrat ? ” 
exclaimed he, in a fury. ‘“ Away 
with you at once, and never show 
your face here, and don’t think I 
mean to help you with the means of 
plotting!” 

Saying these words, the pastry- 
cook endeavoured to force her to 
give back the small box which the 
old lady had put into one of her 
pockets. But hardly had the man’s 
rude hands touched her dress, than 
she, preferring the danger of the 
streets, with no other protector than 
God, rather than lose what she had 
just paid for, recovered the activity 
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of youth, rushed to the door, opened 
it hastily, and vanished from the 
eyes of the husband and wife, who 
stood trembling and stupefied. Once 
outside, she began walking quickly, 
but her strength again failed her 
when she heard the crackling of the 
snow beneath the heavy tread of the 
spy as he inexorably followed her. 
She stopped, he stopped; she did 
not dare either to speak to him, or 
look at him, whether from fear or 
want of knowing what to say. 
She went on slowly, and the man 
slackened his pace, keeping a dis- 
tance that allowed him to keep his 
eye on her. He seemed her very 
shadow. Nine o’clock struck as the 
silent pair passed the Church of 
Saint Laurence. It is in the nature 
of minds, even the weakest, that a 
feeling of calm should succeed 
violent agitation, for though our 
feelings may be infinite, our organs 
are limited ; and so the lady, experi- 
encing no injury from her supposed 
persecutor, began to fancy he might 
be a secret friend anxious to defend 
her. She put together all the cir- 
cumstances connected with the ap- 
pearance of the strange man, as if 
to find plausible motives for this 
consoling thought, and she con- 
cluded good rather than evil inten- 
tions. Then, forgetting the terror 
with which the man had. inspired 
the pastrycook, she walked on with 
a steady step to the upper part of 
the Faubourg Saint Martin. Aftera 
half hour’s walk, she reached a house 
situated at the point where the 
principal street of the faubourg 
forms an angle with another lead- 
ing to the Barriére de Pantin. To 
this day this is one of the most 
solitary spots in all Paris. The 
east wind, blowing over the heights 
of Craumont and Belleville, whistled 
through the houses, or rather the 
cabins, scattered over this almost 
uninhabited valley,the walls of which 
were made of earth and stones. 
This desolate spot seemed the 
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natural refuge of misery and de- 
spair. The man who so pertina- 
ciously followed this poor creature, 
who was brave enough to traverse 
these silent streets by night, seemed 
struck by the sight that presented 
itself to his view. He stood ponder- 
ing in an attitude of hesitation, 
feebly lit by an oil lamp, the dim 
light of which hardly pierced the 
fog. Fear sharpened the eyes of 
the lady, who fancied she caught a 
sinister look on the man’s face; 
she felt her terror return, and taking 
advantage of the man’s apparent 
hesitation, glided into the shadow 
towards the door of a solitary house, 
then lifting a latch disappeared 
like a phantom. The man, still 
motionless, gazed at the house, which 
in a certain sense was a type of the 
wretched dwellings of this faubourg. 
This dilapidated shed was built of 
rubble stone, covered with yellow 
plaster so cracked and fissured that 
it seemed as if the first gust of 
wind must lay it level with the 
ground. The roof of brown tiles 
covered with moss was giving way 
in several places, and seemed sink- 
ing under its weight of snow. 
Each story had three windows, the 
frames of which, rotted by the damp, 
and warped by the action of the 
sun, showed the way the cold found 
entrance into the rooms. This 
lonely house looked like an old 
tower time had forgotten to de- 
stroy. <A feeble glimmer lit the 
garret windows at the top of this 
humble edifice, while the rest of the 
house was in complete obscurity. 
The old lady mounted with diffi- 
culty the steps of the rough, coarse 
stairs, along which a rope ran in 
balustrade fashion. She knocked 
mysteriously at the door of the 
garret, and sank down on a chair 
which an old man offered her. 

“ Hide yourself! hide yourself!” 
she said. “Though we go out so 
seldom, our actions are known, our 
steps watched.” 
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“What is the matter?” asked 
another old lady, who was seated 
near the fire. 

“The man who has been lurking 
about the house since yesterday 
followed me this evening.” 

At these words the three inmates 
of this wretched hovel looked at 
each other, their countenances be- 
traying signs of profound terror. 
The old man was the least troubled 
of the three, perhaps because he 
was most in danger. A brave man, 
under the weight of a great mis- 
fortune, or under the pressure of 
persecution, begins by making a 
sacrifice of himself; he counts his 
days as so many victories gained 
over fate. The eyes of the two 
women fixed upon the old man 
plainly showed he was the sole 
object of their cruel anxiety. 

“Why despair of God, my 
sisters?” said he, in a low, gentle 
voice. “ We sang His praises amid 
the cries of the assassins and of 
the dying at the convent of the 
Carmelites. If it was His will J 
should be saved from that butchery, 
it is no doubt that He reserves me 
for a destiny I must accept without 
a murmur. God protects his own. 
He can dispose of them as He wills. 
It is of you, not of me, we must 
think.” 

“ No,” said one of the old ladies ; 
“what is our life in comparison 
with that of a priest ?”’ 

“When I found myself outside 
the walls of the abbey of Chelles I 
looked on myself as a dead woman,” 
said the nun who had not gone 
out. 

“Here,” replied the nun who 
had come in, handing the box to 
the priest, ‘‘ here is the consecrated 
wafer. But,” she cried, “I hear 
steps on the stairs!” 

At these words the three paused 
to listen. The noise ceased. 


“Don’t be alarmed,” said the 
priest, “it may be that some one 
is endeavouring to find us out. A 
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person upon whose fidelity I can 
count has had to take measures for 
crossing the frontier, and is to come 
for letters that I have written to 
the Duke of Langeais and the 
Marquis of Beauséant, in order that 
they may consider what means are 
to be taken to get you out of this 
frightful country, away from the 
death or poverty that awaits you 
in it.” 

“You, then, do not mean to 
follow us?” said the two nuns, 
with a sad voice, and in a kind of 
despair. 

“ My place is where victims are,” 
said the priest, simply. 

The two women remained silent, 
and looked with reverence and ad- 
miration at their host. 

“ Sister Martha,” said he, address- 
ing the nun who had gone for the 
consecrated wafer ; “this messenger 
will answer ‘ Fiat voluntas, to the 
word ‘ Hosanna.’ ” 

“There is some one on the stair- 
ease!” cried the other nun, open- 
ing a secret door that had beeu 
made under the roof. 

This time it was easy, through the 
deep silence, to hear the steps of a 
man treading on the lumps of har- 
dened mud that covered the stairs. 
The priest slid with difficulty into 
a sort of press, and the nuns flung 
shawls and cloaks over him. 

“You can shut the door, sister 
Agatha,” said the priest, in a stifled 
voice. 

The pricst was hardly shut in, 
when three knocks at the door made 
the two women tremble ; their eyes 

uestioned each other, but they 
beak not utter a word. They both 
appeared about sixty. Separated 
from the world forty years, they 
were like plants reared in the air 
of a hot-house, which die if taken 
out of it. Habituated to convent 
life, they were unable to imagine 
any other. One morning, their 
convent walls being broken through, 
it was with fear and trembling they 
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found themselves free. We can 
easily fancy the kind of artificial 
imbecility the events of the, Re- 
volution produced in these inno- 
cent souls. Unable to adapt their 
claustral ideas to the difficulties 
of life, and even unable to under- 
stand their situation, they were 
like children who, hitherto cared 
for, but now abandoned by their 
maternal providence, pray instead 
of crying. Now, in the presence 
of the danger which they appre- 
hended, they sat silent and passive, 
knowing but one defence—Christian 
resignation. The man seeking ad- 
mission interpreted this silence in 
his own fashion ; he opened the door 
and suddenly stood before them. 
The two nuns shuddered as they 
recognized the man who had been 
prowling about the house, and asking 
information about them. They sat 
motionless, gazing at him with un- 
easy curiosity, in the way shy 
children silently examine strangers. 
The man was tall and stout, but 
there was nothing in his demeanour, 
look, or physiognomy that denoted 
cruelty or wickedness. He followed 
the example of the nuns’ immobility, 
and slowly cast his eyes round the 
room. 

Two straw mats spread on planks 
served as beds for the nuns. A 
table stood in the middle of the 
room, on which were placed a brass 
candlestick, some plates, three 
knives, and a loaf. The fire in the 
grate was low. A few scanty pieces 
of wood piled in a corner all be- 
trayed the poverty of the recluses. 
The walls, covered with a coating 
of old paint, showed the condi- 
tion of the roof, stains of brown 
streamlets marking where the rain 
had infiltered itself. A relic, which, 
no doubt, had been saved from the 
pillage of the abbey of Chelles, 
was the sole ornament on the 
chimney-piece. Three chairs, two 
boxes, and an old chest of drawers 
completed the furniture of the 
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room. A door opening near the 
fireplace suggested the existence 
of a second room. 

The inventory of this cell was 
quickly made by the man who had 
introduced himself under snch 
terrible auspices into this house- 
hold. A feeling of pity was painted 
on his countenance, and he cast a 
kindly look at the two women, and 
seemed as much embarrassed as 
they were. The strange silence in 
which the three stood did not last 
long, for the man at last guessed 
the moral weakness and inex- 
perience of the two poor creatures, 
and said to them, in a voice that he 
endeavoured to soften,— 

“I do not come here as an 
enemy, citoyennes.” 

He paused. Then resumed,— 

“My sisters, if any misfortune 
befall you, be assured I have had 
no hand in it. I have a favour to 
demand of you.” 

They continued silent. 

“If I importune you—if I am in 
the way, speak frankly. I shall 
leave—but know that I am alto- 
gether at your service, that if there 
is anything I can do for you, you 
may employ me without fear, and 
that I—I alone—perhaps, am above 
the law, since there is no longer a 
king.” 

There was such an accent of 
truth in these words that Sister 
Agatha, the nun belonging to the 
house of Langeais, whose manner 
betrayed familiarity with court life 
and refinement, at once pointed 
to a chair, and begged their guest 
to be seated. The unknown man 
manifested a kind of mingled joy 
and sadness on seeing this gesture, 
and waited before sitting down 
himself till the two venerable ladies 
had taken their places. 

“You have given an asylum,” 
he replied, “to a venerable priest, 
non assermenté, who miraculously 
escaped from the massacre of the 
Carmelites.”’ 
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“ Hosanna!”’ said Sister Agatha, 
interrupting the stranger, and look- 
ing with anxious curiosity into his 
face. 

“That is not his name, I think,” 
he answered. 

“But, Monsieur,” said Sister 
Martha, eagerly, “we have no priest 
here.” 

He did not go on, for the extreme 
emotion depicted on the faces of 
the two nuns made him fear he had 
gone too far, They were trembling, 
and their eyes filled with tears. 

“ Have no fear,” said he to them 
in a frank voice; “I know your 
host’s name and yours. Three days 
ago I heard of your distress, and 
your devotion to the venerable 
Abbé of-——”’ 

“Hush!” said Sister Agatha, 
placing her finger on her lips. 

“You see, my sisters, that if I 
had had the horrible intention of 
betraying you, I could already have 
done so more than once.” 

Hearing these words, the priest 
stepped out, and advanced to the 
middle of the room. 

“T cannot believe, sir,” said he 
to the strange man, “that you are 
one of our persecutors. I trust 
you. What do you want of me?” 

The saint-like trust of the priest, 
the nobleness that shone out from 
his features, might have disarmed 
an assassin. The mysterious per- 
sonage who thus animated this 
scene of misery and resignation 
gazed for a moment at this group 
of three individuals; then in a tone 
of confidence he addressed the priest 
in these words,— 

“ Father, I have come to ask you 
to celebrate a funeral mass for the 
repose of the soul—of a—of a 
sacred person, one whose body will 
never rest in holy ground.” 

The priest involuntarily shud- 
dered. The two nuns, not know- 
ing of whom the stranger spoke, 
sat with outstretched necks and 
faces turned towards the two in- 
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terlocutors in attitudes of curiosity. 
The priest examined closely the 
stranger’s face. Unequivocal marks 
of anxiety were visible on it, and 
his eyes expressed all the fervour 
of a supplication. 

“Well,” answered the priest, 
“this evening at midnight return, 
and I shall be ready to celebrate 
the only funeral service we can 
offer in expiation of the crime you 
speak of.” 

The unknown man started, but 
a quiet, earnest satisfaction seemed 
to triumph over some suppressed 
sorrow. After respectfully saluting 
the priest and the two holy women 
he took leave, manifesting a kind 
of mute gratitude that was under- 
stood by these three generous 
souls. About two hours later the 
stranger returned, knocked dis- 
creetly at the garret door, and was 
admitted by Mademoiselle de Beau- 
séant, who led him into the second 
room of this humble lodging, where 
he found all the arrangements ne- 
cessary for the ceremony. Between 
two chimney flues the nuns had 
placed an old chest of drawers, now 
hidden beneath a magnificent altar- 
cloth of green water-silk. A large 
ebony and ivory crucifix hung 
against the yellow wall, and, con- 
trasting with its bareness, neces- 
sarily fixed attention. Four small 
wax candles, which the nuns had 
fastened with sealing wax upon 
this improvised altar, cast a pale, 
dimly-reflected light upon the wall. 
This faint light hardly broke the 
darkness of the room, but; being cen- 
tred on the sacred things, it locked 
as though a ray had fallen from 
heaven upon this simple altar. 
The tile floor was damp. The 
roof, which sloped abruptly at both 
sides, as is usual in garrets, was 
cracked, and an icy wind blew in. 
Nothing could have been farther 
removed from pomp, yet nothing 
could have been more solemn than 
this lugubrious ceremony. A pro- 
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found silence, that permitted the 
least cry uttered in the street to 
be heard, gave a sort of sombre 
majesty to this nocturnal scene. 
In short, the grandeur of the 
action contrasted so forcibly with 
the poverty of the materials that 
it inspired a feeling of religious 
awe and fear. At each side of the 
altar the two aged nuns knelt on 
the tile floor, regardless of its 
deadly damp, praying in unison 
with the priest, an in vestments, 
was preparing a gold chalice en- 
crusted with precious stones, a 
sacred vessel saved, no doubt, from 
the wreck of the abbey of Chelles. 
By the side of this pyx, which was 
a monument of royal magnificence, 
were two wretched glasses con- 
taining the water and wine for 
the holy sacrifice. In default of 
missal the priest had placed his 
breviary upon one corner of the 
altar. A common plate had been 
prepared for the washing of hands 
innocent and pure from blood. All 
was infinite and small, poor and 
noble, profane and holy at the 
same time. 

The strange man took his place, 
and knelt devoutly between the two 
nuns. But suddenly, perceiving 
crape on the chalice and on the 
crucifix, for, having no other means 
of announcing the intention of this 
funeral mass, the priest had put 
God Himself into mourning, the 
man was overcome by an impression 
so powerful that drops. of sweat 
gathered upon his massive fore- 
head. The four silent actors in 
this scene looked mysteriously at 
each other, then their souls, by 
reciprocal actio:, intereommuni- 
cated their feelin :s, and all llended 
in one religious act of con misera- 
tion; it seemed as though their 
thoughts had evoked the martyr 
whose remains had been consumed 
by quick-lime, and that his spirit 
stood before them in all its royal 
majesty. They celebrated an obit 
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without the body of the deceased. 
Beneath this roof of tiles and 
broken laths, four Christians were 
interceding with God for a King of 
France, and performing his funeral 
service without his coffin. It was 
the purest of all devotion, an 
amazing act of fidelity, accom- 
plished without one thought of 
self. No doubt it was, in the 
eyes of God, as the cup of water 
that equals the greatest act of 
virtue. The monarchy was present 
in the prayers of a priest and of 
two poor women; but it may be 
that the Revolution was there too, 
represented by this man, whose face 
betrayed {such agony that it was 
impossible to resist the impression 
that he was accomplishing a vow 
of profound repentance. 

Instead of pronouncing the Latin 
words, Introibo ad altare Dei, etc., 
the priest, by some divine inspira- 
tion, turned to the three assis- 
tants who represented Christian 
France, and said, in a tone that 
effaced the poverty of the wretched 
hole,— 

“We are entering the sanctuary 
of God.” 

At these words, spoken with 
penetrating fervour, a feeling of 
awe seized the man and the 
two nuns. Under the vaulted 
roof of Saint Peter’s, God’s pre- 
sence could not have been mani- 
fested with more majesty than it 
was in this abode of indigence 
to the souls of these Christians; 
so true is it that between man and 
Him all intermediary seems useless, 
and that the feeling of His great- 
ness proceeds from Himself alone. 
The fervour of the stranger was 
genuine. Thus the feeling that 
blended in one the prayers of these 
four servants of God and the King 
was unanimous. The sacred words 
thrilled like celestial music in the 
silence. At one moment tears 
flowed from the eyes of the stranger 
—it was at the Paternoster.. The 
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priest added to it this Latin prayer, 
which evidently the man under- 
stood: Et remitte scelus regicidis 
sicut Ludovicus eis remisit seme- 
lipse (and pardon the regicides 
as Louis XVI. himself pardoned 
them). 

The nuns saw two great tears 
trace their humid way down the 
stranger’s cheeks, and fall upon the 
floor. The office for the dead was 
recited. The Domine salvum fac 
regem, sung in @ low voice, moved 
these faithful Royalists, as they 
remembered that the child king, for 
whom they then supplicated the 
Most High, was captive in the 
hands of his enemies. The strange 
man shuddered to think that an-. 
other crime yet might be committed 
in which he might be forced to par- 
ticipate. When the funeral service 
was over, the priest made a sign 
to the two nuns to withdraw. As 
soon as he found himself alone with 
the stranger, he advanced towards 
him with a mild, sad look, and said, 
in a fatherly voice, ‘‘ My son, if you 
have steeped your hands in the 
blood of the martyr King, confide 
it to me. There is no sin which, 
in God’s eyes, is not effaced by re- 
pentance so touching and sincere 
as yours appears to be.” 

At the first words pronounced 
by the priest, the stranger allowed 
a movement of involuntary terror 
to escape him; but he recovered 
his composure of countenance, and 
looked frankly in the face of the 
astonished priest. ‘ Father,” said 
he to him, in a voice much moved, 
“no one is more innocent than 1 
am of the blood shed.” 

“I must believe you,” said the 
priest. 

There was a pause, during which 
he again explored the face of his 
penitent; then still taking him for 
one of those timid members of the 
Convention, who had given up an 
inviolable and sacred head to save 
his own, he resumed, in a grave 
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voice, ‘“‘ Remember, my son, it does 
not suffice, in order to be absolved 
from this great crime, that you did 
not co-operate in it. Those who 
could have defended the King, and 
yet kept their swords in their scab- 
bards, will have a heavy reckoning to 
maketothe King of Heaven. . . Oh, 
yes,” added the old priest, shaking 
his head from right to left with 
an expressive motion; “yes, very 
heavy! . . . for, by remaining pas- 
sive, they have made themselves 
the involuntary accomplices of this 
frightful crime.” 

“You think,” said the stranger, 
stupefied, “ that an indirect partici- 
pation will be punished. Is, then, 
the soldier, who is commanded to 
form the line, guilty ?’? The priest 
stood undecided. Pleased at the 
dilemma in which he had placed 
this royalist Puritan, by putting 
him between the dogma of passive 
obedience, which should, according 
to the partisans of the monarchy, 
prevail in military codes, and the 
equally important dogma that con- 
secrates respect due to the person 
of kings, the stranger eagerly saw 
in the priest’s hesitation a solution 
of the doubts by which he seemed 
tormented. Then, not to allow the 
venerable jansenist longer time to 
reflect, he said to him, “I should 
be ashamed to offer you any fee what- 
ever for the funeral service you have 
just celebrated for the repose of the 
King’s soul and the ease of my 
conscience. Impossible to pay for 
a priceless thing but by an offering 
equally beyond price. Deign, then, 
sir, to accept the gift I make you 
of a holy relic. . . A day may, per- 
haps, come when you will understand 
its value.” 

Saying these words, the stranger 
presented the priest with a small 
and extremely light box; the priest 
took it almost involuntarily, for the 
solemnity of the man’s words, the 
tove he uttered them in, the respect 
with which he held the box, plunged 
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him into profound amazement. They 
then re-entered the room where the 
nuns were waiting. 

“You are,” said the stranger to 
them, “in a house whose proprietor, 
Mucius Scevola, the plasterer who 
lives on the first floor, is known in 
the section for his patriotism, bat 
he is secretly attached to the Bour- 
bons. He was formerly groom in 
the service of the Prince de Conti, 
and owes his fortune to him. By 
not quitting his house, you are 
safer here than in any other part of 
France. Remain here. Devout 
persons will provide for your neces- 
sities, and you may look forward, 
without fear of danger, to less evil 
days. In a year hence, on the 
21st of January ” (saying these last 
words an involuntary movement 
escaped him), “if you adopt this 
wretched place for your asylum, I 
shall again come to celebrate the 
expiatory mass with you.” .. . 

Tle said no more. He bowed to 
the silent inmates of the garret, 
cast one last look at the evidences 
which so plainly attested their 
poverty, and then withdrew. 

For these simple nuns, such an 
adventure had all the interest of a 
romance, and when the venerable 
Abbé told them of the mysterious 
present so solemnly given by this 
man, the box was placed on the 
table, and the three anxious faces, 
feebly lit by the candle, betrayed 
an indescribable curiosity. Made- 
moiselle de Lanyeais opened the 
box, and found in it an extremely 
fine cambric handkerchief, stained 
with marks of perspiration, and on 
unfolding it they found spots. 

“Tt is blood!” said the priest. 

“Tt is marked with the royal 
crown!” cried out the other sister. 

The two sisters let the precious 
relic drop from their hands with 
horror. For these simple souls, 
the mystery with which this strange 
man had enveloped himself was 
inexplicable. As for the priest, 
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from that day he made no attempt 
to explain it to himself. 

The three prisoners soon per- 
ceived that, notwithstanding the 
terror that reigned, a powerful hand 
was protecting them. First, they 
received wood and provisions. Then 
the two nuns saw plainly that a 
woman’s hand was associated with 
their protector’s, when linen and 
clothes came, that enabled them to 
go out without fear of attracting 
notice by the aristocratic fashion of 
their dress which hitherto they had 
been obliged to wear; finally, Mucius 
Seevola gave them two civic cards. 
Frequently hints necessary to the 
safety of the priest reached him by 
indirect ways, and he found such 
opportuneness in these counsels that 
it was impossible they could be 
given except by a person initiated 
into State secrets. Notwithstand- 
ing the famine that afflicted Paris, 
the proscrits found at the door of 
their wretched abode rations of 
white bread regularly placed there 
by invisible hands; however, they 
believed they had discovered in 
Mucius Scevola the mysterious 
agent of this beneficence, as inge- 
nious as it was intelligent. The 
noble inmates of the garret felt cer- 
tain that their protector was the 
same person who had come to cele- 
brate the expiatory mass on the 
n'ght of the 22nd of January, 1793 ; 
accordingly, he became the object of 
special worship tothese three beings, 
who hoped but in him, and lived but 
in him. They had added special 
prayers for him to their habitual 
prayers. Evening and morning 
these pious souls prayed for his 
happiness, his prosperity, his salva- 
tion; they prayed God to remove 
from him all snares, to deliver him 
from his enemies, and to grant him 
a long and peaceful life. Their 
gratitude being thus, as it were, re- 
newed from day to day, was necés- 
sarily accompanied by a feeling of 
keen curiosity. The circumstances 
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that attended the visit of the 
stranger were the theme of their 
conversation ; they formed a thou- 
sand conjectures concerning him, 
and the very distraction that this 
gave was in itself a sort of boon. 
They determined that the stranger 
should not escape their friendship 
the evening he was to return, ac- 
cording to his engagement, to cele- 
brate the anniversary of Louis 
XVI.’s death. This long-wished- 
for night came at last. At midnight 
the sound of the heavy footsteps of 
the unknown was heard upon the 
old stairs; the room was decorated 
for his reception, the altar prepared. 
This time the sisters opened the 
door in advance, and both hastened 
to light the staircase. Mademoi- 
selle Langeais descended two steps 
to greet their benefactor. 

“ Come,” she said to him, in an 
earnest affectionate voice; “ we are 
waiting for you.” 

The man looked up, cast a sombre 
glance at the nun, and made no 
answer; she felt as though a sheet 
of ice had fallen upon her, and stood 
silent. At his aspect, gratitude 
and curiosity died out of their 
hearts. He was, perhaps, really 
less cold, less taciturn, less terrible 
than he appeared to these souls, 
prepared by the exaltation of their 
sentiments for the effusions of 
friendship. The three prisoners, 
perceiving that the man desired to 
remain unknown, resigned them- 
selves. The priest fancied he caught 
a quickly suppressed smile upon the 
lips of the stranger when he saw 
the preparations that had been made 
to receive him. He heard mass and 
prayed and went away, after having 
answered, by a few words of polite 
refusal, the invitation of Mademoi- 
selle de Langeais to partake of the 
slight repast that had been prepared 
for him. 

After the ninth thermidor, the 
nuns and the Abbé de Marolles 
were free to go into Paris without 
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incurring any risk. The first visit of 
the old priest was to a perfumer’s 
shop, “The Queen of Flowers,” 
kept by citizen Ragon and his wife, 
formerly perfumers to the court, 
who had remained faithful to the 
royal family, and had been employed 
by the Vendéens in their correspon- 
dence with the princes and the 
Royalist Committee in Paris. The 
Abbé, dressed according to the 
fashion of the period, was standing 
on the doorstep of this shop, situated 
between Saint Roch and the Kue 
des Frondeurs, when a crowd, that 
filled the Rue Saint Honoré, pre- 
vented his further progress. 

“What is it?” said he to Madame 
Ragon. 

“It is nothing,” she replied; “only 
the charrette and the executioner 
going to the Place Louis XV. Ah! 
we saw him often enough last year, 
but now, four days after the anni- 
versary of the 21stof January,we can 
look at this frightful cortége with- 
out any horror.” 

“Why so?” said the Abbé; “ it 
is not Christian what you are say- 
ing.” 


“Eh! it is the execution of 
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Robespierre’s accomplices ; they de- 
fended themselves as long as they 
could, but they in their turn are 
now going where they sent so many 
innocent people.” 

The crowd that filled the Rue 
Saint Honoré passed on like a wave. 
Above the heads, the Abbé de 
Marolles, as he yielded to a move- 
ment of curiosity, saw, standing on 
the charrette the man who three 
days previously had come to hear 
his mass. 

“Who is that?” said he, “he 
who e 

“ He is theexecutioner,” answered 
Monsieur Ragon, calling the execu- 
tioner by his monarchical title. 

“ Help, help!” cried ont Madame 
Ragon ; ‘‘ the Abbé is dying.” 

And the old lady snatched up a 
smelling-bottle to revive the fainting 
priest. 

“No doubt it was the handker- 
chief with which the King wiped his 
forehead as he went to his martyr- 
dom that he gave me. Poor man! 
the steel knife had a heart when all 
France wanted one!” 

The perfumers thought the priest 
had lost his senses. 
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A BRUMAL SKETCH. 


By Horace Peance, F.G.S. 


“Fancy a nigut like this on sea! 
The wind driving one about and 
rain dashing in one’s eyes! It is 
one thing to be in a comfortable 
warm house like this, and another 
to be tossing on the dark waters!” 

Such was the remark made to the 
writer, as he set his paper and ink- 
stand in order for commencing this 
Sketch on Winter, while the wind 
came in gusts, sounding mournfully 
through closed shutters, rising now 
and again into angry rushes and 
violent bursts, to subside into low 
wailing, as if for unfortunate sailors 
out on the angry deep; all the while 
the barometer was fast falling, fore- 
telling what the sailors significantly 
call a dirty night. This pulsing of 
the wind has a sound of sad fore- 
boding to those who know some- 
thing of being splashed with spray 
in winter midnight, as of a power 
at the back of it urging it on, 
causing these heavy and sudden 
spates of rain hurled out of driven 
rack of cloud, and foretelling worse 
weather quickly to follow. Cold, 
and darkness, and tempest! very 
terrible during a long winter’s 
night at sea. There is a sound in 
the old elms to-night like breakers 
on a rocky shore, heard remote ; 
and as I looked out just now the 
darkness was something intense. 
Our best wishes to the sailors to- 
night on the wind-swept sea! 

Each season has its own peculiar 
charms and features, and the suc- 
cession imparts additional variety 
to life on this planet, particularly 
in southern and northern latitudes, 
where their variation is greater than 
within the tropics. Ver erat eter- 


num conveys a bright picture of 
continual spring, and it must be 
admitted there is something emi- 
nently delightful in the youth of 
the year, with the gradual unfolding 
of leaf and flower, and all the hope 
of coming summer ; but the mono- 
tony of such a condition of things, 
to minds as ours are constituted, 
might, were it possible, detract 
largely from its enjoyment. Any 
way for us the present arrangement 
is best, if not essential. So as this 
slumber of the earth takes place, 
and darkness abounds over day, 
while vegetation for the most part 
rests, we will take thankfully each 
enjoyment of the time, mark each 
peculiarity, and gather up ex- 
perience from the past, with hope 
for the future mildness of summer’s 
long bright days. 

The disleafing of the woods 
heralds approach of winter some- 
what pensively, as the last chest- 
nuts depend from topmost denuded 
branches of ancestral trees, and 
late leaves from delicate drooping 
birehes gyrate to still waters on 
lone Scottish moors. We must 
needs feel some passing sadness at 
the death of beautiful summer, 
notwithstanding that the germs of 
future summers remain, like new 
buds formed before the leaves are 
cast; just as it needs some mental 
effort, some spiritual trust, to look 
beyond the present, and not be 
downcast overmuch when some fair 
girl in her delicate beauty droops 
and dies. But the feeling of sad- 
ness passes away when we reflect 
upon autumn and winter only as 
forming one part of a beautiful and 
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harmonious whole; as closing one 
season but to lead on to another, 
that by contrast shall be all the 
more delightful. Then we are free 
to measure the enjoyable traits of 
winter and its own special charac- 
teristics, being delivered from any 
oppressive sense of it as of a thing 
that must endure. 

This disrobing of the trees im- 
parts a different and open aspect 
to our home scenery, widening our 
prospects, as when some distant 
hills, hidden during leafy summer, 
stand revealed in winter, and we 
wonder not to have observed them 
before. Our home views expand, 
as dense masses of summer foliage 
give place to bare branches, and so 
yield more space, albeit depriving 
us of cosy shelter. Then we are 
often surprised to see old nests in 
places unsuspected before, where 
the shy birds reared their young 
unmolested by boisterous school- 
boys. When thus the deciduous 
trees have lost their vesture, we 


attach more value to the many 
kinds of evergreens still brighten- 
ing the landscape of our gardens 


with their enduring verdure. And 
here we have now a decided advan- 
tage in these days, from the greater 
number of hardy evergreens intro- 
duced into our gardens from Japan 
and elsewhere, affording many forms 
and much variety of shading, with 
a few instances of bright colour, as 
effective as masses of flowers, By 
the introduction of a few hardy 
evergreens of variegated foliage 
and beautiful form, we may produce 
an effect almost as pleasing to the 
mind as by brilliant masses of 
summer bedding plants. In the 
great trees of our parks and amid 
dense woods, with how different 
and hollow a tone does the winter 
wind hurry by, as compared with 
the gentle rustling of a summer 
breeze ! 

Winter, by its longer, dark 
evenings, gives more oppor- 
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tunity for following up home 
studies and pursuits, that are = 
to become forgotten or thrust aside 
for objects of open-air occupation 
in summer. Many things can best 
be done by the winter fireside, 
when time is at hand for their 
leisurely performance, less easy 
amid a number of calls to the 
fresh air and open fields of sum- 
mer. We find time for them when 
the darkness is shut out, and bright 
lights burn at home. Manya man, 
during long winter evenings, has 
learnt a language, or progressed in 
drawing, or studied some science, 
as in summer, with the attractions 
of the out-door world, he could not 
do. For practice of home music 
winter is the special season, while 
the beautiful in sound adorns many 
dwellings, winning many a mind 
away from its weariness, and sooth- 
ing some hearts to rest with imagery 
of loveliness and repose. 

Among the manifold wonders 
that allure and surprise the open- 
ing mind of a young child, few 
astonish so much as the first sight 
of snow covering the earth with a 
pure white mantle. Youthful eyes 
open wide at the strange sight, 
which generally is received with 
glee ee a clapping of hands. Such 
a sudden transformation—green and 
brown to one uniform vesture of 
white, softening all, obliterating 
many familiar objects. No wonder 
a child should be delighted at a 
sight so wondrous, for after long 
years have given some of us a 
covering of white hair, this sudden 
change and contrast, so marked, 
rivets our attention again and 
again, as on some morning we 
come down-stairs with a pure 
white expanse around our homes. 
How all outlines are softened and 
subdued by snow, veiling as it does 
many rough deformities and hard 
lines, turning all to curves and 
shadings of extreme beauty. Shad- 
ings of snow? Yes, verily: have 
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you never stood to gaze, during a 
continuance of deep snow, upon 
the exquisite curves of drifted snow 
lying about the pathways, and, 
more especially, drifted through 
hedges? No curves on earth can 
surpass those often to be seen 
where snow is heaped up by the 
wind against any obstruction, when 
the most beautiful shapes fall over 
in lines of most delicate workman- 
ship, proportioned as no earthly 
artist could design, with surprising 
variety of form, and touched in the 
hollows with a shading that under 
artial sunshine can assume most 
ovely tints of richest purple and 
rose; a miniature resemblance to 
those grand effects of colour that 
light up the crests of the Alps. 
During a deep snow, how 
strangely falls upon the ear the 
sound of muffled footsteps or car- 
riage wheels as friends approach 
our home, particularly in the even- 
ing that would be dark but for the 
snow ; it seems as though they had 
reached our threshold we knew not 
whence, or by what strange magic, 
out of the silence! This is another 
striking effect of deep snow, that 
of subduing all sound. The fields 
and hills of snowy mantle are 
almost entirely silent, beyond the 
strange and eerie sound of the 
wind. Bells heard at a distance 
across the snow have a remarkably 
smooth and softened tone, as though 
they pertained to earth no longer. 
Even the tongue of the waterfall is 
hushed behind its long pendent 
icicles, picturesquely drooping, like 
a fringe off the beard of old father 
Time. Out on the moorlands sheep 
crouch behind friendly rocks, or in 
hollows thoughtfully delved out by 
careful shepherds; while ponies 
and wild cattle seek the vales. It 
is often pitiless-snow upon upland 
moors, coming on at. the verge of 
night, drifting, blinding, benumbing, 
freezing. All familiar landmarks 
soon are buried beneath the one 


vast waste of white. It is a terrible 
moment for the poor traveller when 
first he feels he is without doubt 
lost upon the moors. ‘The fatal 
longing for sleep—and the long 
sleep that follows, if yielded to—is 
less heavy upon the mind than this 
dreadful sense of being absolutely 
lost, alone upon moor or mountain. 
A little mound of snow at morning 
has many a time told the form of 
the lost traveller. 

The Polar realms of winter are 
very deadly to human kind and 
most creatures of life, except 
white bears (that race of most 
ancient lineage), white foxes, and 
a few tribes of water-fowls. How 
silent for the most part and rigorous 
those vast tracts of perennial ice 
and snow! What a deathly, stern 
severity reigns over those remote 
white plains! I am reminded of 
the Government expedition about 
to start this year for the express 
object of exploring the regions 
about the North Pole, and, if pos- 
sible, of reaching the Pole itself. 
This nation seems the one to finish 
this work, if any does, having so 
many times furnished private enter- 

rises for making discoveries in 
high latitudes. If it can be done, 
British courage and pluck ought to 
do it, sea-bound nation as we are. 
Certainly we now possess better 
information than ever, and, with 
a national equipment, much may 
be expected to be done. There 
is ever a charm and attraction 
pertaining to the unknown; hence 
probably’ so many seamen have 
volunteered. May their cold jour- 
ney be crowned with success, and 
no lives be lost! 

Not long ago I was taking a long 
walk in winter; the air was calm, 
and silently and slowly one by one 
snow-flakes began to fall.. I stood 
to watch them as they settled on 
my black coat—the most lovely 
crystals it is possible to imagine, 
framed after an ancient inflexible 
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sort, the very pattern and type of 
beauty in right lines. Could we 
but penetrate to the secret of this 
or any form of crystallization, what 
mysteries would be revealed to us, 
as we learnt how one atom assumed 
a certain fixed form and united 
itself to its fellows. It is rare to 
see such flakes and crystals as I 
saw on that one occasion, requiring 
perfect stillness of the air. 

Were it not for the cold and 
frequent bad or impassable roads, 
mountainous regions would be almost 
as attractive in winter as in summer, 
especially when snow drapes the 
ranges, and waterfalls are pendent 
with ice. After a long frost, cas- 
cades and waterfalls assume un- 
wonted beauty, as long icicles droop 
beside fernsand grasses rigid beneath 
their white covering, seeming more 
lovely when thus more distinctly 
thrown up in relief against dark 
rocks behind. Again, the level 
dark tarns, unfrozen by reason of 
great depth, look yet more severe 
frem white surfaces around. And 


when a multitude of mountains of 


broken, rugged outline stand bravely 
to view beneath a bright bit of sun- 
shine, we are disposed to pronounce 
them as alluring and as full of 
grandeur as when summer clothes 
them with many hues. At sunset 
or sunrise, we shall be apt to deem 
their exquisite colours of rose and 
purple more ethereal, and therefore 
of a loftier order of beauty than 
our old friends of a milder season. 
How mysterious the regions of 
night and frost, in winter especially, 
as the earth rolls into its own long 
shadow, illumined only by moon 
and far stars, and those mysterious 
auroral lights gleaming like unfurled 
banners of some mighty king! How 
lone, wild, and far from humanity ; 
how greatly solemn, the throbs and 
heavings of the waves far out on 
the ocean in the long night! Could 
we ask the Frigate Bird, that king 
of the air, he could tell us, were 
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he gifted with utterance, concerning 
the stern aspect of sky and sea in 
the deep winter darkness ; he could 
tell us the voice of the black and 
tumbling waves. 

Let us turn to far different scenes. 
The coach is coming slowly along 
the great road, heavy with pas- 
sengers, luggage, and sundry parcels 
fuli of all sorts of good things. 
Wheels are heavy with snow off 
long miles of road; the passengers 
outside are by no means oppressed 
with the heat, bewrapped though 
they be in greatcoats worthy of the 
name, and though most have taken 
a drop of something warm at the last 
stage. How silent the white coun- 
try seems as the driver pulls up for 
amoment. One outside passenger 
thinks less of the cold, as objects 
grow familiar as he nears the end 
of his journey. Presently he bids 
the driver look out for the servant 
who meets him at a_ cross-road ; 
gets down slowly (he has had a 
long ride), sees to his few traps, 
away the coach rattles into the 
dark night, and down he goes home, 
soon entering the old carriage drive. 
But snow deadens sound; no one 
hears his approach this Christmas 
Eve, while the tone of familiar and 
dear old bells falls upon his ear 
like a welcome. A loud ring of 
the hall bell, and things are changed. 
What a scamper to open the door; 
sisters, brothers rush to let in their 
elder brother and wring his hand, 
and cheer him with merry voices as 
he stands—an apparition of snow ; 
soon releasing him out of that 
gigantic coat, that has been known 
to stand upright when so placed, 
and leading him to some warm 
corner in a snug room, to rid him- 
self of hat and boots. It is worth 
all that long snowy ride to have 
this fair sister chafing his benumbed 
hands, and chattering away all the 
time about the journey, about his 
bedroom made ready for him, about 
How 
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faces brighten at such a time, how 
glad all are! What a delightful 
sense of home—familiar, kindly, 
free! How comfortable, sociable, 
and cheering the long dinner after- 
wards, with pleasant story and 
kindly joke, with sweet girlish 
voices rippling among sonorous bass 
of their rougher brothers and friends. 
What shall I say of games, of 
dances, of music and songs, of deli- 
cious chat in sly corners, of deep 
lances, of sweet answering smiles, 
uring the long Christmas evenings 
that follow? Only this: that I 
wish the ideal Christmas could be 
more easily made real ; that many 
a cheerless home could be made 
happy, when Yule-tide comes round ; 
that all might at least have within 
the heart a genuine Christmas 
warmth, such as the frosts of this 
passing world could in no wise 
effectually chill. And one word 
only more—that those who find one 
and another’s place become empty 
as years roll on, and whose remem- 
brance of past Christmases must 
be somewhat tinged with sorrow, 
may look beyond the present, with 
its cold graveyards under the snow, 
o that great home, full of cheer 
and comfort, and happy faces and 
unending blessedness, which Christ- 
mases remind us has been secured, 
without doubt, for all faithful 
people. 

It is curious how winter supplies 
the means of resistance to itself. 
Whence come all the skins of seals, 
ermine, chinchilla and silver fox, 
that so bewrap our fair sisters? 
Surely from the north, where Pro- 
vidence has kindly clothed the 
scanty animals with wonderfully 
soft, fine, warm hair, which has a 
power for retaining heat as no other 
substance possesses. Nothing else 
will do but seal or bear skin for 
common covering of natives in the 
remote north. When the breath 
freezes and falls down like snow, 
and brandy has to be cracked with 
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a hammer, no human stuff of Man- 
chester manufacture will suffice ; we 
must go to Nature to learn how to 
resist the cold. 

If we had never seen such a thing, 
how strange to us would be the first 
winter’s fog. A cloud fallen on the 
earth, veiling all things in its uni- 
versal folds. Friend and foe may 
pass each other in a dense fog with- 
out any fear or animosity, without 
any gladness or joyful recognition. 
Dearest relatives on earth may 
jostle each other during the great 
gloom with no rapture, no mutual 
hastening. Debtor may touch 
creditor without shrinking, and 
unfortunately the thief and house- 
breaker move unchecked. How 
intensely dreary the aspect of 
London, or any great city, in a 
dense fog, through which the lamps 
struggle like spectres, and bewil- 
dered drivers slowly move in fear 
of collision. Terrible on sea, when 
goodly ships come together, sud- 
denly, out of the fog. 

But the out-door world in winter 
has its charms, nevertheless, as the 
exhilaration of skating when the 
rivers and lakes are firm with ice, 
and merry fellows and laughing 
girls whirl about in endless curves, 
with that delightful sense of freedom 
and rapid motion. How masterful 
of the spaces around us we feel, 
when the irons are firm in their 
places, and a bit of good ice is 
secured, and the slightest effort 
sends us along with almost the 
speed and ease of a bird! What 
fun there is with pushing along any 
girl seated in a chair, or holding her 
hand, one on each side, rendering 
all the help we can, as she braves 
the perils of the strange shoes! 
How the lads enjoy a slide, keeping 
the fun going on for hours at a time, 
and to judge by their noise more 
thoroughly enjoying themselves 
than the skaters. Often on a hard, 
frosty road it is as great a treat to 
get a good brisk walk as during the 
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leafy summer; the very keen air 
imparting energy to cast off its 
severity. 

Nevertheless, it must be acknow- 
ledged that winter is often a time of 
great suffering to the very poor, 
who lack, in extreme cases, food, 
clothing and fire all at the same 
time. The amount of pain is great 
from the simple cold that has to be 
endured. In the case of little 
children, it is sad how much cold 
they have to bear day after day, in 
houses with little or no fire, and full 
of draughts. How often we see 
tiny boys and girls red with cold, 
shivering about the streets, with a 
settled look of having to bear it 
very sad to see. There is no doubt 
a hard winter pinches many people 
sadiy, aud that it has a real power; 
note how many aged persons die 
during each continued space of very 
cold weather. It is remarkable 
how many old people you will find 
then in the first column of the 
Times. Much is done to relieve 
this; but great room for more. 
Soup-kitchens for the genuine poor 
(not the drunken sot, who in every 
weather habitually frequents the ale- 
house), and those, especially for aged 
women, past work, are good, because 
scarcely capable of abuse, like the 
abuse of giving away money indis- 
criminately. Let more of this be 
done among us, with judgment, and 
earlier in the winter. 

I am now writing after a keen 
frosty morning, when the thermo- 
meter told several degrees of frost, 
and the roads were as firm as a 
rock. How pleasant at such a time 
is a brisk walk far into the country, 
while we can have plenty of time 
to spare to admire the trees, coated 
with rime, standing up against the 
sky like crystals of on and set- 
ting off, into marked contrast, the 
black irregular lines of the stronger 
branches and stems. No artificial 
process of white crystallization cau 
be so lovely, because none can be 
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carried out on so great a scale. 
By the wayside, ferns and grasses, 
relics of summer, stand more pro- 
minently to view by their white 
vesture that draws attention to 
forms otherwise disregarded. And 
after a day so keen that the frost 
still invests the trees at evening, 
how beautiful the scenery just 
before sunset, as the great red 
globe sends a blush of rosy light 
across the fields, bathing them for 
a few moments in a soft radiance 
of wondrous beauty. 

There are several aspects of 
winter we should greatly like to 
study, saving for the intense cold. 
It would bea grand sight to study 
the forms of gigantic icebergs in 
the southern icy ocean, where they 
break away from the lofty Antarctic 
highlands of unknown extent; as 
also to take a survey of those great 
cliffs themselves, filled with glacier 
ice, that is continu: lly coming down 
to the sea and being broken off 
violently as icebergs, when their 
comparative lightness fractures and 
severs them from the large mass, as 
they meet with deep water. Those 
cliffs must form a grand object, 
were it possible to see them with 
comfort. Similar effects in summer 
can be observed off Greenland with 
pleasure and safety; and we are 
told the phenomena up there are 
very grand, as bergs break off 
with terrific explosions, surging the 
sea into great waves for a long 
distance in front; or when some 
enormous floating mass has its centre 
of gravity changed by the heat of 
the long sunshine, and flounders 
over with tremendous reverberation 
that rocks the ships. The appear- 
ance of a number of floating ice- 
bergs standing so white in the 
sunlight, with the enormous icy 
walls against the shore, wust form 
a striking scene to strangers. 

Out on the vast level steppes of 
Russia how potent the icy king, 
and dire his reign during the long 
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winter, when keen dry winds cut like 
knives, and one universal snow sheet 

covers the iron land. Sad must be 
the condition of the thinly-scattered 
population, the poor especially, living 


in stifling, smoky dwellings, often 
overladen with dirt. Of cleanli- 
ness, the lower Cossacks know 


nothing; washing is almost un- 
known. And bound up with frost 
and snow for so many months their 
condition is terrible to think of, 
and would be almost unbearable 
but for the force of habit, that great 
equalizer of the joys and sorrows 
of mankind. It is simply this— 
they know no other condition. 
How terrible have proved long 
journeys undertaken in the Russian 
winter, across the wild waste of white, 
when many a time has been heard 


that frightful combined yelping of 


wolves in a pack, at which a horse 
will sometimes utter his awful 
shriek. What a race for life, what 
suspense, what straining to try and 
hear if they are gaining ground! 
We can scarcely imagine anything 
more horrible than to be surrounded 
by a wild pack of ravenous, yelping 
wolves, snarling like demons, and 
bold from starvation! Well is it, 
then, if the terrified travellers can 
manage to shoot one or two, and so 
stay the progress of the pack while 
they devour their late comrades. 
How trebly welcome, then, must be 
the sight of a lighted homestead, 
or gleam of Russian village. 

It seems to me I have selected 
a suitable time, to write a word 
or two about winter, for since 
I began this article we have had a 
month’s frost, with only a brief day 
or two of thaw, and now the earth 
wears its white mantle, as it has 
done for a fortnight or more, while 
an east wind now promises a con- 
tinuance of severe weather. It is 
some years since we had in England 
so sharp a pinch of cold. The 
years, or rather winter of 1870-71 
was remarkable for a few nights 
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of very low temperature, on one of 
which my thermometer sank as low 
as twelve degrees Fahrenheit, equal 
to twenty degrees of frost. But 
that season was much less severe 
than the winter of 1860-61, when 
many evergreens and choice rose 
trees were killed, which will sustain 
any ordinary degree of cold; and 
on which occasion there was splendid 
skating on Windermere Lake and 
several of the Seotch lochs. It 
would appear as though at longer 
or shorter intervals we have a re- 
turn of what is called “an old- 
fashioned winter,” with mild seasons 
between. It is interesting to trace 
such recurrence, and, although sta- 
tistical, it is worth while to “search 
the records for such times. Let us 
recount a few hard winters. We 
read that in 1607 fires were lighted 
on the Thames and fairs carrie xd on, 
so thick was the ice; and fifteen 
years later most of our great Euro- 
pean rivers were frozen over, with 
the Zuyder Zee. But in 1658 the 
cold must have been more intense, 
for it is said that Charles X. of 
Sweden, with his army, crossed the 
Little Belt from Holstein to Den- 
mark! But look at the winter of 
1683 in this country, when so in- 
tense was the cold that strong oak 
are said to have been split 
by it, and many even of the hardy 
native hollies were killed (one of 
the most rigid and hardy of trees). 
At that time several coaches used 
to ply across the Thames, over ice 
eleven inches thick, and buying 
and selling went on as on dry 
land. But it was terrible for 
the poor. Even many birds died 


from starvation during the pro- 
longed frost, which lasted from 


early in December till February. 
In 1691 we read that many wolves, 
driven by hunger, entered the city 
of Vienna, and attacked horses, 
cattle, and even men and women; 
so potent, so overmastering, the 
strength of cold. That must have 
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been a fearful season for dwellers 
out on the great European plains, 
far from human centres ; no doubt 
many died. Again, in 1716, the 
Thames seems to have been frozen 
over, and oxen roasted on the ice; 
also in 1740 much the same state 
of things took place, when the frost 
lasted many weeks. But the year 
1796 stands pre-eminent among 
hard winters, as having the greatest 
degree of cold ever said to have 
been registered in the city of Lon- 
don ; on the Christmas Day of which 
year the thermometer recorded siz- 
teen degrees below zero, equal to 
forty-eight degrees of frost! At 
that time we find reference made 
to intense cold prevailing all over 
Russia and the Continent; in the 
north of Kussia the breath became 
frozen, and fell like fine snow! It 
has been remarked that the longest 
periods of cold come from the 
east, or south-east, and this seems 
true, if we add the north-east to 
the quarters whence hard weather 
comes; for such currents of air 
bring us a Continental climate, and 
beat back the warm moist air of the 
Gulf Stream. The year of 1812 
was memorable for the French re- 
treat from Moscow, when the suffer- 
ings from intense cold were most 
severe, and thousands of men and 
horses fell and died by the wayside. 
In 1813-14 the winter was long 
and severe, lasting many weeks. 
This, I believe, was the winter when 
some canals in Shropshire were 
frozen solid; no water found un- 
solidified on boring through them. 
That was the year to learn to skate, 
so long did the frost last. I have 
heard that in Oswestry that winter 
people brought their barrels of ale 
and placed them in the fireplace 
corners, and even on the hobs, as 
the only means of keeping the con- 
tents unfrozen. This was the last 
extremely long and severe winter 
in this country, at all on a par with 
the unwonted seasons recounted 
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above. This being now sixty-one 
years ago, we must not be surprised 
if we have soon to encounter in this 
country a similar return of intense 
and prolonged cold. ‘ 

One marked effect of a severe 
winter is the increase in deaths 
of children and aged people. The 
young and robust can battle with 
aud overcome the cold, by great 
activity raise an inner warmth that 
can resist any amount, in reason, of 
frost; but not so the young and 
very old, where the required exertion 
cannot be made, and where they 
are, by some untoward circumstance, 
exposed for many hours together 
to a bitter air. If we search the 
records, we shall find in severe 
weather a great increase in the 
number of deaths of very old folk ; 
it takes off, by various forms of 
congestion, and sundry heart and 
chest complaints, those enfeebled 
by time, and just adds that one 
severity that causes the life to 
cease. Of children, we read fewer 
names, just because they are not 
so known, and need Jess to be 
recorded, not because they do not 
in like manner succumb to a very 
low temperature in greater num- 
bers than usual. Yes, a sharp 
winter means pain, disease, and 
death to many. Only last week I 
read of the death rate lately in 
Glasgow to have been, for a short 
time, at the rate of 50 per 1,000 
of the population ; a very high rate 
indeed, attributed mainly to want 
and destitution during this cold 
weather. 

A severe winter does much to 
suspend certain trades, as mill- 
work, where dependent upon water 
power; gardening of almost every 
kind; most forms of farm labour; 
canal navigation, by closing up the 
canals; and shipping at many 
northern ports. Only yesterday a 
gentleman shewed me a letter from 
a shipping agent of Hull, intimat- 
ing that the two ports of Amster- 
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dam and Rotterdam were closed b 
ice. This implies cessation of work 
for many needy hands. The Baltic 
ports geuerally close up first, being 
surrounded by land subject to the 
iron grip of intense frost, which 
usually lasts for several months. 

I have just read that Loch 
Lomond is now frozen over. What 
a glorious scene for skating! How 
enjoyable, if the ice were strong 
enough (as it will be, provided this 
frost .asts a few days longer), to skim 
along its great level surface, and 
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pass in and out among the islands, 
when shod with trusty steel. How 
delightful the scene, white with 
snow: old Ben Lomond soaring 
majestically like a young alp, or 
(better comparison) like the domi- 
nant monarch of those two grand 
lochs—Lomond and Katrine. We 
should like a glimpse of that won- 
drous scene—should enjoy scanning 
the broken surface of white and 
dark, with a survey complete as 
can the sooty ravens from the soli- 
tude of the towering crags. 


NOTES ON THE DRAMA. 


Tue most important event of the 
London theatrical season is un- 
doubtedly the production and suc- 
e233 of “ Hamlet,” at the Lyceum. 
Any Shakspearian revival at a 
leading theatre must naturally be 
of great interest to playgoers, 
especially when it brings into pro- 
minence an actor of established 
and increasing reputation. In 
common with a large section of 
the public, we have watched the 
upward career of Mr. Henry Irving 
with the most hopeful anticipations. 
None can deny that his Mathias 
was an assumption displaying true 
tragic power, and, except that the 
murder scene was somewhat too 
prolonged and intensified in horror, 
absolutely impervious to hostile 
criticism. In his Charles I. the 
union of pathos and poetic dignity 
attained the most complete realiza- 
tion we ever witnessed on the stage. 
His Richelieu certainly fell short 
of the two previous efforts; Philip 
was even more unsatisfactory ; 
and on seeing Eugene Aram, 
we began very much to fear that 
Mr. Irving was falling into a groove 
of stilted and dismal mannerism. 


That a performer who had given 
so many promises of attaining the 
highest excellence should in course 
of time attempt Hamlet in the 
metropolis was a foregone conclu- 
sion, and when the performance, 
with an exceptionally powerful 
cast, was at length announced, the 
interest of the playgoing world was 
naturally aroused to the utmost. 

In appearance Mr. Irving is quite 
the ideal Hamlet of our conceptions. 
Tall, dark, and melancholy of aspect, 
in form the exact reverse of “ fat 
and scant o’ breath,’ and with 
clear-cut features sufficiently tinged 
with “the pale cast of thought,” 
he has been fitted by Nature for a 
“counterfeit presentment” of the 
pensive Dane. His style of costume, 
without the minute antiquarianism 
displayed in that of Fechter, is 
becoming, and sufficiently free from 
anachronisms, and he abjures what 
has been called the “flaxen wig 
heresy”’ in favour of the more 
orthodox raven locks which we 
were wont to associate inseparably 
with Shakspeare’s great creation. 

Refraining from making any com- 
parisons with tragedians of the 
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older and “legitimate” schools, we 
must at once pronounce Mr. Irving 
to be the best Hamlet that has 
appeared upon our stage for a very 
long time. Many of his readings 
are strikingly original, and his in- 
novations are always on the right 
side—that of naturalness. At first, 
indeed, we feared that we were 
about to be disappointed. In the 
opening scenes he was somewhat 
tame and spiritless, but we soon 
discovered that he was but reserving 
his strength. The conference with 
the Ghost was sufficient to convince 
spectators that they had a great 
actor before them; while the scenes 
with Polonius, with Ophelia, and 
with the players, unfolded more and 
more a variety of excellences 
blended into one harmonious whole. 
Hamlet’s acting throughout the 
famous “ play scene,” was admirable 
in its lifelike effectiveness. The 
careless ease with which he lay 
stretched upon a bearskin rug, and 
trifled with a peacock fan, while 
viving vent to the snatches and 


jests that hide his deeper feelings, 


is the perfection of art, and the 
outburst of pent-up rage he ex- 
hibited at the close was magnificent. 
ile did not make so much of the 
advice to the players as is some- 
times done, but in the episode of 
the pipe he administered the re- 
proof with a cutting severity, 
slightly tinged with _ satirical 
hu:nour. 

We are not amongst those who 
cousider Mr Irving’s Hamlet want- 
ing in dignity. The fault of most 
Hamlets is too much dignity, too 
little real human nature, and a 
forgetfulness of the fact that 
Hamlet is no mythological or 
statuesque hero, but far less “an 
antique Roman than a Dane.” Mr. 
Irving is generally easy and familiar 
in manner, but can be sufficiently 
princely and dignified whenever the 
occasion demands. Nor are we 
disposed to find fault with what 
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some critics consider his “jerky, 
spasmodic, and restless manner.” 
Such restlessness seems to us fully 
in accordance with Shakspeare’s 
own conception of a noble and 
sensitive nature tossed about upon 
“a sea of troubles.” Hamlet is a 
man of many moods, and nothing 
can be more inappropriate than the 
solid and measured solemnity— 
broken only by fits of vehemence 
more or less like ranting—by which 
mediocre impersonators strive to 
realize the part. In Mr. Irving’s 
performance there is never anything 
in the least degree approaching rant. 
He gives to every passion exactly its 
due emphasis and no more, and at no 
time can be accused of “ staginess ”” 
or conventionality. His soliloquies 
are finely rendered. ‘ To be or not 
to be” 1s spoken seated, in a voice 
and attitude expressive of the most 
profound and serious reflection, and 
an utter unconsciousness of the 
existence of an audience. His 
positions and gestures are varied 
with much skill throughout. The 
pause before “ Alas, poor Yorick!” 
i3 too prolonged, but the speech has 
all the impressiveness that art can 
give it. 

Miss Isabel Bateman is person- 
ally as much the ideal Ophelia as 
Mr. Irving is the ideal Hamlet. 
A more complete embodiment of 
the ill-fated daughter of Polonius 
would nowhere be found. But this 
talented young actress has not in 
this instance turned these natural 
advantages to full account. Her 
Ophelia falls far short of what 
it might be. It is monotonous 
from an excess of the pathetic 
element. Having recently per- 
formed most in parts where much 
pathos was needed, Miss Bateman 
appears to have become very 
mannered in this respect. There 
is really no warrant for the painfully 
depressed manner and tearful voice 
evinced by Ophelia in the earlier 
scenes. “O, what a noble mind is 
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here o’erthrown !”’ should of course 
be mournfully ejaculated, but it 
does not seem natural that Ophelia 
should so openly reveal to Hamlet 
whatever sadness she feels. It 
ought never to be forgotten that 
the pathetic, like all other extremes 
of emotion imitable by art, should 
be sparingly employed, for where 
overwrought, over-prolonged, or 
wrongly introduced, it runs the 
risk of producing an unnatural or 
ludicrous impression. Besides, a 
rather more vivacious demeanour 
early in the play would give all the 
more effect, by contrast, to the 
“mad scene,” in which only, at 
present, Miss Bateman displays her 
excellence. 

Mr. Swinbourne’s King Clau- 
dius exhibits all the excellences 
which the limits of the part will 
ellow. He is kingly in deportment, 
and in his principal soliloquy power- 
fully realizes the tortures of a guilty 
remorse. In this scene Hamlet, by 
a very happy device, still holds the 
torch which he has snatched up 
when summoned to the Queen’s 
presence. It would be more natural, 
however, if the King, who,according 
to the stage direction, “retires and 
kneels,’’ were somewhat farther off 
from Hamlet when the latter so 
audibly announces his design upon 
his life. 

The “closet scene,” of course, 
brings the Queen into considerable 
prominence, and Miss G. Pauncefort 
enacts the character in a manner 
deserving of much praise. Her 
chief fault appears to be one not 
uncommon among representatives 
of the guilty Gertrude—that she 
scarcely looks old enough to be the 
mother of Hamlet. We also think 
her humble demeanour towards the 
Prince at the close of this mo- 
mentous interview rather forced and 
unnatural. The Queen is by nature 
proud and self-willed, and however 
overcome by her son’s reproaches, 
is scarcely likely to kneel twice, and 
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reverently kiss his hand at parting. 
Coneerning the scene, by the bye, a 
discussion has arisen as to the in- 
congruity of the Ghost being per- 
ceptible here to Hamlet only, while 
on previous occasions he had made 
himself apparent to others. An 
audience must always find a dif- 
ficulty in imagining that the pre- 
sence of a figure, visible and audible 
to them all, is known only to one 
person on the stage. If the Ghost 
could be made to disappear before 
the Queen looks round, so that she 
could truly say that she beholds 
“nothing but ourselves,” reappear- 
ing when Hamlet alone is gazing 
upon him, this incongruity would be 
to some extent done away with. 
But the Ghost (who is represented 
with all due solemnity by Mr. 
T. Mead) vanishes, especially the 
second time, in a manner mys- 
terious enough fully to keep up his 
incorporeal character. 

Polonius has been generally mis- 
understood both by actors and 
spectators. Hamlet’s contemptuous 
dislike towards his uncle’s chamber- 
lain has led us to underrate that 
personage, and made performers 
strive to embody in him a living 
emblem of folly and senility. This, 
however, could not have been the 
poet’s intention. The utterer of 
the excellent advice to Laertes, and 
contriver of the subtle plan unfolded 
to Reynaldo, could not have been a 
man devoid of wisdom and dignity. 
Polonius is, in our view, a rather 
astute courtier, whose “ very like 
a whale ” is not essentially different 
from more refined flattery. Mr. 
Chippendale, to whom the characte? 
of Polonius is entrusted at the 
Lyceum, proves that the confidence 
is well bestowed. He admirably 
supports the more dignified phases, 
without losing any of the more 
amusing traits of the character, and 
thus creates arespect and sympathy 
not usually accorded by audiences 
to the luckless chamberlain. 
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As the First Gravedigger, Mr. 
Compton (who had previously car- 
ried off the honours in a most 
amusing farce) was quite in his 
element, and enacted the garrulous 
peasant as it could only be enacted 
by our old friend of the Haymarket. 
From the moment he began to ex- 
pound “crowner’s quest law,’’ and 
all through the episode of the skulls, 
his dry and apparently unconscious 
humour shone out in its usual irre- 
sistible and inimitable effect. The 
Laertes of Mr. Leathes was a care- 
ful and -finished performance. In 
the parting with Polonius and 
Ophelia he wasexcellent. His out- 
burst of grief at the death of his 
sister was especially finely rendered, 
—indeed, in a manner not to be sur- 
passed. 

Horatio always seems to us a 
character quite shroudedand eclipsed 
by the overwhelming personality of 
Hamlet. His attachment to the 
prince seems to engulf, as it were, 
his individual identity, and thus it is 
difficult for an actor to shine in this 
part. But it was in this instance 
efficiently supported by Mr. G. 
Neville, whilst Marcello, Bernardo, 
Osric, Rosencrantz, Guildenstern, 
and the rest, found adequate repre- 
sentatives, although of course the 
excisions now necessary to Shak- 
spearian plays tend to throw far- 
ther into the shade all subordinate 
personages. 

Taken as a whole, we may fairly 
conclude that the Lyceum “ Hamlet” 
is a satisfactory and harmonious per- 
formance, and gives happy auspices 
for the future welfare among us of 
the legitimate drama. We hope to 
see it followed by other Shakspear- 
ian revivals supported by the same 
company. 


Turning “from grave to gay,” 
we shall find that an evening’s 
amusement could not be more effec- 
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tually secured than by a visit to 
the Strand Theatre, where two 
pieces have been long running with- 
out any apparent diminution of 
their popularity. ‘ Old Sailors” — 
one of Mr. H. J. Byron’s happiest 
efforts—is a diverting and polished 
comedy of modern life. The dia- 
logue is throughout so bright and 
sparkling, and full of repartee, that 
it resembles the graceful sword- 
play of experienced fencers. We 
are first introduced to Joe Grill, a 
bluff and honest “old sailor,” ser- 
vant to Lieutenant Lamb, of the 
Navy, retired. Mr. C. H. Stephen- 
son seems, as it were, made for this 
part. No “ making-up ” seemed 
requisite; we could imagine that 
some jovial tar had walked in 
straight from the docks on to the 
boards. We should, perhaps, not 
err in crediting this performer with 
an actual experience of nautical 
life and manners; at all events, we 
feel assured that he could give us 
a Captain Cuttle or Jack Bunsby 
more true to nature than any that 
the stage has introduced us to yet. 
This life-likeness, considering how 
artificial stage seamen generally are, 
is a clear gain on the part of the 
spectator. The other “ old sailor” 
is Lieutenant Lamb (it should have 
been Captain, at least, but he had 
been overlooked in promotions), an 
unfortunate, but brave and honour- 
able gentleman, who has fallen into 
considerable pecuniary difficulties. 
It needs but slight insight into 
stage life to conjecture that the 
heroine is the Lieutenant’s niece, 
who is sought in marriage by 
the low-bred and unscrupulous 
creditor, but wh» has another and 
more favoured lover, of good prin- 
ciples, but limited resources. That 
the Lambs are in the power of Mr. 
Ravenbill, who proceeds to domi- 
neer and dictate accordingly, is only 
to be expected. Mr. E. Terry gives 
us a finished portrait of the old 
naval officer, with whose musfor- 
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tunes we can sympathize as much 
as we laugh at his humorous traits 
or unconscious absurdities. Messrs. 
J. G. Grahame and H. Cox effi- 
ciently support the characters of 
Frank and Ravenbill, and Miss 
Marion Terry enacts Clara May- 
field with grace and intelligence. 
Miss Ada Swanborough, as the 
heiress, Millicent Tremaine (a réle 
similar to those generally taken 
by Mrs. Bancroft), proves herself 
to be imbued with the true spirit 
of refined comedy. The proud and 
capricious, yet generous and appre- 
ciative, nature of the heiress is for- 
cibly represented. Peter Pollard, 
of “ Pollard’s Pale Ale,” the pros- 
perous young brewer, is another 
personage highly worthy of our 
admiration. Pollard and Mr. Frank 
are two rivals, who imagine they 
cordially detest each other, but 
who really play into each other’s 
hands, and evince in the end a 
warin friendship. Miss Huffin be- 
longs to a class of characters 
familiar enough in comedy. She is 
an over-dignified spinster of an 
uncertain age, who, with an inordi- 
nate pride of birth, seems to have 
little to support her pretensions, 
and fills the subordinate part of 
companion or chaperone. This 
character is enacted by Mrs. Ray- 
mond in a manner that elicits 
hearty mirth from the audience. 
The old device of blundering upon 
names, by addressing this lady as 
** Miss Muffin,” “ Puffin,” “ Griffin,” 
ete., is once more resorted to, and 
does not fail as a means of raising 
laughter. 

A scene in this farce, represent- 
ing a picnic, is very pretty and 
effective, and brings out the various 
humours of all the characters with 
a most amusing completeness. A 
diverting incident is the introduc- 
tion of an enormous pie of the 
“old sailor” servant’s own making, 
the crust of which is of the colour 
and consistence of mahogany, but 
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which, with mistaken and unappre- 
ciated kindness, he presses upon 
the guests. We scarcely think, 
however, that one of his observa- 
tions, about a “veal and (@)’am pie,” 
if intended as a pun, is worth going 
so far to fetch. 

It is unnecessary to follow out 
the story; suffice it that the vulgar 
creditor Ravenbill, whom we can 
see is foredoomed to ultimate dis- 
comfiture, is at last ignominiously 
dismissed, his claims being settled 
by the generosity of Peter Pollard, 
and various other difficulties having 
been satisfactorily got over, all ends 
happily. The lesson taught by the 
piece is a refutation of the ideas 
on the subject of aristocratic birth 
which many people entertain. Peter 
Pollard, the brewer, whose plebeian 
origin and occupation subject him 
to many annoyances, and interfere 
with his matrimonial prospects, who 
owns that he is completely devoid 
of “ blood,” and “ never had a grand- 
father,” yet proves to possess quali- 
ties as noble as could distinguish a 
Plantaganet. Hisrival, Frank, whose 
patrician descent is considered such 
a merit and an advantage, turns out 
in the end (although the mystery 
of his birth is not fully explained) 
to be of far lower extraction than 
the commercial Peter. The comedy 
is so good throughout that Mr. 
Byron, by perseverance in this style 
of composition, bids fair to lay us 
under the deepest obligations, by 
recalling the golden days of refined 
English comedy. 





“Loo and the Party who took 
Miss ” follows at the same theatre. 
It is styled a “ Bouffonnerie Musi- 
eale,”’ and in parts presents some 
very excellent fooling. Similar in 
its character to “ Nemesis,” it is 
certainly inferior to that piece, both 
in its musical and its comic effects. 
The sclected airs are less striking 
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than in its predecessor, which had 
the advantage of presenting the 
irresistible ‘‘ Angot ” melodies when 
they were new and unhackneyed. 
As a literary performance “ Loo” 
ean scarcely be a subject of boast ; 
aud some of the attempted jokes 
are worthy only of the worst days 
of burlesque word-distortion. Still 
we would not deny that the piece 
contains some most diverting cha- 
racters and situations. Mr. Terry 
has here a part most congenial to 
his peculiar eccentricities. He pre- 
sents the appearance of a lanky 
and lachrymose youth, St. Emilion, 
assistant to Tabardon, wine-grower 
and retired notary. This exceed- 
ingly “good young man,” who fails 
to make himself acceptable to Louise, 
Tabardon’s daughter, is, by her con- 
nivance, led astray into courses of 
the wildest dissipation, and is thus 
disqualified, on account of the ex- 
acting terms which Tabardon (Mr. 
H. Cox) insists upon from his pro- 
spective son-in-law. 

As Rimbombo, “last Prince of 
the Abruzzi,’”” M. Marius enacts a 
companion character to the fire- 
eating “ Old Waw-wior,” in “ Neme- 
sis.” Rimbombo is a terrific being, 
a combination of Ancient Pistol, a 
bravo out of “Skelt’s Characters,” 
and the more fiery heroes of the 
Italian Opera. His foreign accent 
and Italian expletives, his stormy 
and blusterous manner and ludicrous 
ferocity—especially exhibited in the 
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first scene with Tabardon—are irre- 
sistibly comic. “I am Rimbombo! 
enough; you die!” are the terms 
of his repeated challenges to “ affairs 
of honour.” 

The contrast between the saintly 
Emilion in the first scene, where he 
appears in a red night-cap, with 
sabots, and trousers torn into trian- 
gular holes by frequent falls among 
broken bottles, and his splendour 
as an exaggerated Charles II. at 
the masquerade, is amusingly strik- 
ing; but the identity of the cha- 
racter shines through all disguises. 
His various stages of intoxication, 
and the eccentric movements of his 
false moustache, are mirth-provok- 
ing specimens of “comic business.” 
His duel with Rimbombo, though 
infinitely diverting, is too much 
spun out, and lapses into the out- 
rageously absurd. The same may 
be said of the “ goings on”’ in Pas- 
tiche’s hairdressing establishment, 
which at last become sheer pan- 
tomime. ‘ Loo” is somewhat com- 
plicated by two heroines of equal 
prominence, both of whom are, 
on one occasion, disguised alike 
as vivandiéres. But the various 
eccentric transformations undergone 
by the different personages are all 
in the carnivalesque spirit which 
reigns throughout the piece, and 
which must be shared by the audi- 
ence if they wish fully to enjoy 
the umusement it is capable of 
affording. 
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HISTORY OF THE CONNAUGHT CIRCUIT. 


By Oxiver J. Burks, Esg., Barrister-at-Law. 


CHAPTER V. 


Autnoven the trials on the Con- 
naught circuit during the years 
which immediately followed the 
murder of the Bodkins contain 
little of sensational horrors, never- 
theless there is amongst them much 
to amuse those who love to read of 
wild deeds of religious frenzy, of 
daring and of revenge. Protestant 
settlers were then thickly scattered 
over the face of the country. Their 
wealth went on increasing, whilst 
the old owners of the soil, steeped 
in poverty, were denounced as 
Papists and Popish recusants; but 
those Papists and Popish recusants 
had sons, and those sons hesitated 
not to appropriate to themselves 
the daughters of their wealthy and 
heretical neighbours; and when 
they did so appropriate them, the 
offended fathers found, as in Walter 
Tubman’s case, spoken of in our last 
number, but little sympathy from 
the jurors of that day.* These 
were, however, at best, but affairs 
of love, reminding one of the 
Sabines of former times; nor did 
the Roman Catholics confine their 
annoyances to acts of romantic 
love. By them the Jaw and the 
lawgivers were held alike in de- 
testation. Every Catholic in Con- 
naught was conversant with the 
well-known case of Winter v. 
Birmingham, where Peter Browne, 


of Westport, in the county of 
Mayo, died in 1722, possessed of 
a lease which he declared he held 
in trust for Birmingham, the defen- 
dant, and this lease he devised to 
Birmingham, the better to carry 
out the trust. Nevertheless, a dis- 
coverer named Winter, in no way 
connected with either Browne or 
Birmingham, obtained possession 
and title to the lands on the ground 
that he was a Protestant and Bir- 
mingham a Catholic.t 

Such also was the case of Sir 
Henry Bingham v. Martin Blake,t 
where the former brought an eject- 
ment under the Popery laws at the 
Castlebar Assizes against the latter, 
and obtained a verdict and judg- 
ment; the only ground for such 
judgment being that the plaintiff, 
who was a Protestant discoverer, 
desired to appropriate the lands of 
the defendant because he was a 
Catholic. He did appropriate them, 
and for aught we know his descen- 
dant is in possession of them to 
this day. These were only a few 
of the many cases reported in 
Howard’s “ Popery Laws;” cases 
which unhinged the allegiance of 
those whose ancestors fought for 
the throne in the reigns of the two 
last sovereigns of the House of 
Stuart. Who can wonder, then, 
when the laws were such, as the 
above cases on the Connaught 
circuit have made it necessary that 








* Letter from W. Carey to Secretary Delafaye, January 2, 1732, Record Tower, Dublin 
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we should describe—and there were 
other laws quite as severe with 
which these cases were not con- 
versant—who can wonder, we say, 
if generation after generation was 
taught to despise alike the laws and 
the lawgivers? These laws had their 
natural results. Lawless bands, 
whose headquarters were at Kelly- 
Mount in the county of Kilkenny, 
traversed the country. These were 
called the Kelly-Mount Gang, who 
went about plundering the houses 
of the rich Protestant gentry, and 
haughing and maiming their cattle ; 
at one time they appeared in the 
north, at another time in the 
south. Their work of depredation 
went on; but at last they were 
surrounded by the military in the 
county of Mayo, by whom they 
were captured. Informations were 
sworn before a magistrate, and they 
were put on their trial at the Lent 
Assizes for Castlebar, 1743, before 
Mr. Justice Rose. Warden Flood, 
the Solicitor-General for Ireland, 
prosecuted, and the prisoners were 
defended by Counsellor Kelly and 
another. Evidence was given of the 
outrages committed by this lawless 
banditti, but the jury, who, it would 
appear, sifted pretty carefully the 
evidence, only found one man 
named Butler guilty, and he was 
taken from the dock and instantly 
hanged.* Others were acquitted, 
and others, who had not been put 
on their trial, were transmitted for 
trial to the county of Kilkenny. 
Whilst these deeds of violence 
were being enacted in the county 
of Mayo, a contention of a more 
peaceable character was being car- 
ried on relating to the county of 
the town of Galway, between two 
practising barristers of the Con- 
naught circuit, Mr. Dominick 
Burke and Mr. Thomas Staunton. 
They had both been nominated for 


* Pue's Occurrences, April 5, 1743. 
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the office of Recorder of Galway, 
and the former obtained the ma- 
jority of votes. Staunton, notwith- 
standing, insisted that he was 
legally elected, and instituted pro- 
ceedings, in the nature of a Quo 
Warranto, in the Court of King’s 
Bench. From the King’s Bench 
there was an appeal to the Court 
of Privy Council, where, after a 
long argument, it was decided in 
favour of Mr. Burke. This case is 
thus noticed in Pue’s Occurrences of 
Tuesday, the 20th of September, 
1743 :— Saturday last came on, 
before the Lords Justices and 
Privy Council, the hearing of the 
election of the Recorder of Gal- 
way, between Dominick Burke and 
Thomas Staunton, Esquires. After 
a long debate of counsel learned in 
the law on each side, the former 
was appointed.” 

A.D. 1744.—The journals of this 
year announce the death of “ Coun- 
sellor Mathew Lyster, of the Con- 
naught circuit, well and deservedly 
regretted.” 

a.D. 1745.—On the circuit dur- 
ing several years had practised a 
lawyer whose name was Mathew 
Concannon. Leaving his native 
country about the year 1740, he 
took his departure for Jamaica, 
where, joining the local bar, he soon 
acquired extensive practice, and in 
1744 was appointed Attorney-Gene- 
ral for the island. In the follow- 
ing year he died, as he was about 
being raised to the bench. 

A.D. 1746.—A caset was tried 
at the Roscommon Lent Assizes 
in this year, which excited the 
deepest interest throughout the 
country. A person named John 
Crofton was indicted for forging the 
will of Sir Edward Crofton, fourth 
baronet, who died at Mote Park 
in 1745. Mr. Justice French and 
the Attorney-General, St. George 


+ Falkner's Journal, 28th June, 1746. 
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Cunfield, were going as Judges of 
Assize, before the former of whom 
the case came on to be heard. 
Counsellor Kelly prosecuted, and 
Sir Oliver Crofton, Bart., who was 
then a practising barrister, defended 
the prisoner; and it did appear 
marvellous to many that Sir Oliver 
appeared as counsel in the case in- 
asmuch as he himself was deeply 
interested in its result. Had the 
prisoner been acquitted, the will 
must have stood, and Sir Oliver 
would have taken the Roscommon 
estates which had belonged to the 
deceased baronet. 

Counsel for the prosecution stated 
the case. The Croftons were a 
family of remote antiquity in the 
county of Cumberland, but they 
had not settled in Ireland until the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth. 

Sir Edward, the second baronet, 
lett at his death, in 1714, by his 
wife, Catharine, daughter of Oliver 
St. George, Esq., of Headford 
Castle, two sons, the elder of whom 
was Sir Edward, the third baronet, 
and the younger Oliver Crofton of 
Lessenane, in the county of Lime- 
rick. The third baronet died in 
1729, leaving Sir Edward, the fourth 
baronet, and one daughter, Catha- 
rine, who afterwards married Marcus 
Lowther. The fourth baronet died 
in 1745, and on his death without 
issue, his sister Catharine Lowther, 
became his heiress-at-law; but a 
will was found, which it was alleged 
was made by the fourth baronet, 
devising the estates to his cousin, 
Sir Oliver, the fifth baronet, who 
was eldest son of Oliver Crofton of 
Lessenane, second son of the second 
baronet. This will became the sub- 
ject matter of the lawsuit of which 
we treat. By it all the estates were 
devised to the fifth baronet, who 
now appeared as counsel in the 
case, and who defended the prisoner 
at the bar. A medical man named 
Egan was examined, and proved 
that the prisoner had solicited him 
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to witness the will which he, the 
prisoner, had forged. Egan had 
been in attendance on Sir Edward 
during his death sickness. The 
counsel for the prisoner denounced 
the case made for the prosecution ; 
he had no witnesses to examine, and 
the prisoner’s mouth was closed, 
and he could not explain any matter 
connected with the transaction. 
The jury retired to consider their 
verdict, and after a deliberation 
of nine hours returned a verdict 
of guilty. The will being thus set 
aside, the Crofton estates descended 
to Mr. Lowther, who by royal 
license changed his name to Crofton; 
and he, on the death of the fifth 
baronet in 1758, was created himself 
a baronet, and from him is descended 
the present Lord Crofton of Mote 
Park, in the county of Roscommon. 

The Act of Parliament which 
had prevented Roman Catholics 
from carrying arms, either in public 
or in private, was, as we have seen 
in the case of the King v. Lynch, 
tried in Galway, in 1730, held 
merely to apply to those who were 
living at the time of the passing of 
the Act in 1691. The Crown law- 
yers, however, were dissatisfied at 
this construction of the Act, and 
two years later Lord Gormanstown 
and Mr. Barnewell of Turvey, both 
Roman Catholics, were at the sug- 
gestion of Lord Wyndham, then 
Lord Chancellor of Ireland, in- 
dicted for having openly carried 
arms in Trim in the county of 
Meath. True bills were found 
against them; they were tried and 
found guilty, but immediately re- 
ceived a pardon at the unanimous 
suggestion of the grand jury of the 
county of Meath. Papists were at 
once disarmed all over Ireland, and 
the disarming was carried out with 
ruthless severity in the county of 
the town of Galway. But how 
Robert Martin, of Ballinahinch, 
the owner of 190,000 acres of 
land, accepted this construction of 
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the law at the hands of Colonel 
Eyre, governor of the town of 
Galway, who caused his servant, a 
Papist, to be arrested and detained 
a whole night in prison, we shall 
ne. see. For not only did he 

rst take an action against the 
gallant colonel, but afterwards, as 
we are informed by the writer in 
Pue’s Occurrences, “ gave him the 
most unmerciful dhrubbing that 
ever was heard of in the streets of 
London.” 

Before proceeding farther with 
our narrative of this case, how- 
ever, let us pause to learn 
something of those Martins of 
Ballinahinch—who were they, 
and how did they become lords 
paramount of this enormous tract 
of country? The O’Flahertys, or 
O’Flaherties, a very ancient Irish 
sept, from whom the O’Flaherties 
of Lemonfield, and the present 
Christopher P. O’Flaherty of the 
Connaught circuit, and the O’Fla- 
hertys of Lisdona, are descended, 
were, for many centuries previous to 
1653, owners of the vast territories 
that lie between Lough Corrib 
and the Atlantic Ocean. On the 
restoration of Charles II., their 
estates were for the most part con- 
fiscated, and very little was left 
to the descendants of the ancient 
owners of the soil. The Act of 
Settlement was passed, and by that 
Act, Richard Martin, better known 
by the name of Nimble Dick, was 
enriched. Nimble Dick was a bar- 
rister, and practised (we omitted 
to state) on the Connaught circuit. 
He commenced his career in the 
reign of Charles IT., as Mr. Richard 
Martin, of Dangan near Galway ; 
but being connected with the legal 
a, and of active habits, as 

is traditional sobriquet implies, 


he contrived to get a great tract 
of the confiscated lands of the 


O’Flahertys of Iar Connaught 
into his possession. He himself 
states that he acquired it “with 
great care, pains, and industry, 
under the Acts of Settlement and 
Explanation.”* He was obliged 
to take up arms like the other 
gentry of the west for James II., 
and was a captain at Aughrim, 
where tradition does not give him 
credit for very honourable conduct. 
In the next place we find him, 
although “a rank Papist,” obtain- 
ing from King William, under the 
promise of building a town, which 
was never built, a patent confirm- 
ing to him and his heirs all the 
lands which he had acquired in 
Iar Connaught. His son Anthony, 
commonly styled Captain, was 
father of Robert, who, married 
to a daughter of Lord ‘rimle- 
ston, inherited those vast estates, 
and was the person who inflicted 
severe chastisement, legal and ille- 
gal, on Colonel Eyre. This Robert 
was also, as his grandfather had 
been, a barrister, practising on the 
Connaught circuit. He was tried, 
at an earlier period than that of 
which we are now treating, for the 
wilful murder of an officer named 
Henry Jolly, and we should have 
given the history of that trial when 
treating of the year (1735) in which 
it took place, had we been then in 
full possession of the facts. We 
shall now endeavour to relate them. 

There was in Galway at that 
time—we speak of the lst of May, 
1735—a café much frequented by 
the military; and it so chanced 
that, as Robert Martin was passing 
along the street in front of it, 
some one spat from a window over 
his head. He at once supposed 
himself insulted, and rushing up- 
stairs with his sword drawn, saw 
two officers sitting near the billiard- 
table. Both were unarmed, and one 
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of them apologized for the inad- 
vertent offence. He hastened, how- 
ever, to the barracks for his sword, 
that he might afford reparation to 
the insulted dignity of Nimble 
Dick’s grandson ; but in the mean- 
time Mr. Martin had, in a paroxysm 
of rage, run the unhappy Lieutenant 
Jolly (so the other officer was 
named) through the body, inflict- 
ing on him several mortal wounds. 
He then escaped across Lough 
Corrib in a small boat. Soon after 
he gave himself up, and immediately 
an application was made on the 
part of the Attorney-General to 
the Court of King’s Bench that 
the trial should take place in 
Dublin. The application was re- 
sisted, but the great local influence 
of the prisoner was relied upon by 
the Crown, and the application was 
therefore granted. On the jury 
were a number of Galway men. 
The evidence was clear, especially 
that of the waiter, who saw the 
prisoner rush upon his victim, and 

lunge his sword into his body, 
ut Mr. Martin was acquitted. He 
returned in triumph to Galway, 
making merry all along the way. 
The Attorney-General, St. George 
Caufield, and the Solicitor-General, 
Warden Flood, were counsel for 
the prosecution, while the prisoner 
was defended by Mr. Daly of the 
Connaught circuit, and by Anthony 
Malone, afterwards Chancellor of 
the Exchequer. 

We shall now resume the thread 
of our discourse, and shall proceed 
to relate how it was that Robert 
Martin and Colonel Stratford Eyre 
became entangled with each other 
concerning that new construction 
of the Popery laws, by which 
Papists were forbidden to carry 
arms. The former was deeply 
attached to the Roman Church, 
and in 1745 was about to join in 
the effort to restore the Pretender 
to the throne of his ancestors. He 
had set out on his journey, but did 
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not proceed far until he heard of 
the disastrous defeat at Culloden. 
Colonel Eyre, on the other hand, 
fought under the banners of the 
Duke of Cumberland for the throne 
of the House of Hanover ; and both 
those men, of widely different politi- 
cal views, were now thrown into the 
same arena. Martin, for political 
reasons, on his return to Galway, 
declared himself, for his own pro- 
tection, a Protestant, and thereby 
became entitled to all those pri- 
vileges which Protestants alone 
were entitled to enjoy. Colonel 
Eyre had been appointed to the 
governorship of the town of Gal- 
way; “and as a new broom sweeps 
clean, so he was resolved to sweep 
the streets of Galway clean of 
priests, friars, and nuns who in- 
fested them.” The better to carry 
out this design, he resolved that 
all Papists carrying arms within 
the boundaries of the county of 
the town of Galway should be 
arrested. Now Robert Martin, 
being a Protestant, was entitled to 
carry arms, and it so happened that 
on the evening of the 9th of No- 
vember, 1747, he sent his messen- 
ger, one Darby Brennan, a Catholic, 
into Galway with a gun and a pistol 
to be repaired. Brennan was ar- 
rested at the West Bridge, and 
taken before a Mr. Disney, a 
magistrate, who committed him to 
gaol, and sent the gun and pistol to 
the governor. On the next morn- 
ing Disney called on the governor, 
and read for him his notes of 
Brennan’s examination, from which 
it appeared that the arms were 
those of Mr. Martin. Immediately 
Colonel Eyre despatched a messen- 
ger named Hanley to Dangan, Mr. 
Martin’s residence, with this memo- 
randum (but without any other note 
or apology): “Mr. Hanley will 
lease take these arms to Mr. 
Martin, and tell him that it is far 
from my intention to be trouble- 
some or peevish to any gentleman, 
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and, therefore, I send him his arms, 
though in strictness they have be- 
come forfeited; but I recommend 
him for the time to come to put 
his arms into the hands of persons 
not subject to be questioned.” 

Outrageous that this governor 
should presume either to give him 
an unsolicited advice or to arrest 
his servant, Mr. Martin turned 
Hanley out with the arms, which 
he refused to take back, and in- 
formed him that he would consider 
what steps he should take in the 
matter. In the course of the week 
he wrote to Governor Eyre, in- 
forming him that he had no right 
to seize his arms, and requiring 
that they should be instantly re- 
turned. Colonel Eyre then refused 
to do so, and lodged them in the 
King’s stores. The Lent Assizes 
were then approaching, and Martin 
brought an action against Colonel 
Eyre to recover those arms, which 
in his plaint he alleged were con- 
verted by the defendant to his own 
use. The summons is as fol- 
lows :— 


“ Robert cas Esq., Plaintiff, 


“ Stratford Simms Esq., Defendant. 


“By the Lords Justices of As- 
size for the Connaught Circuit. 
“The defendant is hereby re- 
quired personally to appear before 
us, at 8 o’clock, in Galway, on the 
6th of April, to answer the prose- 
cutor’s bill for £5 sterling, being 
the value of one gun and pistol, 
being prosecutor’s property, which 
defendant took and converted to 
his own use.—Dated March 30, 
1748.—Signed by order.” 


The case was called on. Coun- 
sellor Dominick Burke appeared for 
the plaintiff, and put the court in 
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possession of the above facts, 
which he called several witnesses 
to prove. 

Counsellor John Staunton ap- 
peared for the defence, and insisted 
that his client had acted without 
malice; that a Papist, as the 
a servant undoubtedly was, 
nad no legal right to carry arms; 
that those arms were rightly taken 
from a Papist; and that even as- 
suming that they had been wreng- 
fully taken, yet they were not 
converted by the defendant to 
his own use; and he relied on the 
Disarming Act of 1691. He also 
put in evidence a correspondence 
between him and the Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland, Mr. Weston, in 
which the latter advised him how 
to demean himself in the trans- 
action. The case having closed on 
both sides, the court decided that 
the arms must be restored to 
Robert Martin.* Intoxicated with 
delight he returned to Dangan, 
while Colonel Eyre proceeded to 
London, to obtain from head- 
quarters instructions as. to how he 
was to act under similar circum- 
stances in times to come. 

Far, however, from being satis- 
fied with his legal victory, Mr. 
Martin at once followed Colonel 
Eyre to London, with the view 
of adminstering some wholesome 
private chastisement to his gallant 
antagonist. By the merest ac- 
cident he got a glimpse of Colonel 
Eyre, with a Mr. Roger O’Farrell, 
entering a private house in St. 
James’s Street. Martin waited 
for his exit, and when he did come 
out he rushed at him with a heavy 
bludgeon, and struck him, several 
blows on the head. He next called 
on him to draw his sword; in a 
moment the clashing of arms was 
to be heard. Maddened with fury, 
Martin made many a deadly thrust 
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at Eyre, who maintained a defensive 
position. Much skill was displayed 
on both sides, and at length Colonel 
Eyre fell bathed in his blood. Borne 
to his lodgings, surgical assistance 
was soon obtained, and the wound, 
which was in his groin, was pro- 
nounced not to be of a dangerous 
type.* Martin then returned to 
his mountain home in the wilds of 
Connemara. 

After the Galway summer as- 
sizes of 1748, little arrests the 
attention of the inquirer for some 
succeeding years. We have searched, 
and searched in vain, for trials of 
interest during this period. But 

olitical excitement was gone, po- 
itical agitation had ceased, and 
maiden assizes after maiden assizes 
are, at this time, frequently to be 
met with in the records of the 
circuit. In 1755, however, the 
agitation which was thought to be 
dead revived. Haughers of cattle 
once more traversed the country 
in bands, and the assizes’ lists were 
once more swelled by the trials of 
men who took the law into their 
own hands, and were determined 
to make it an impossibility for 
Protestant farmers to live amongst 
them. Leases—such was the law — 
Catholics could not possess. Leases 
were made and could be made to 
Protestants only; bet of what 
earthly use were those leases if 
the farmer had every cow, sheep, 
and horse, that he fondly and vainly 
hoped to dispose of at the next 
fair, maimed in one night? Trials 
for haughing cattle then became 
numerous, and the Crown counsel, 
as well as the counsel for the pri- 
soners, made a rich harvest of that 
savage work of destruction. 

a.D. 1766.—A case of no great 
interest occurred on the circuit at 
the summer assizes of Ballinrobe in 
this year. A young man named 
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Morelly had been indicted for the 
murder of one Patrick Hanly, a 
pedlar. Mr. Eyre French, of the 
Connaught circuit, appeared as 
counsel for the Crown. It was 
proved in evidence that the mur- 
dered man usually carried money 
about his person, that he was seen 
by one of the Crown witnesses to 
go into the prisoner’s house on the 
Ist of January, 1764, and that on 
the following morning he was found 
brutally murdered at a place called 
Balliville, quite close to the pri- 
soner’s house. It was also proved 
that the pack which he carried on 
his back was rifled, that money was 
abstracted from his pocket, and was 
found wrapt in a piece of paper in 
the pocket of the prisoner when 
he was arrested; and that on that 
paper were memoranda in the hand- 
writing of the deceased 

Mr. Morgan appeared as counsel 
for the prisoner. He admitted that 
the deceased had slept in the pri- 
sonet’s house upon the night in 
question, but maintained that the 
deceased opened the pack, and that 
on retiring to rest he handed the 
prisoner his money to keep for 
him. A servant who slept in the 
house swore that the deceased got 
out of his bed about two o'clock 
in the morning and went out, and 
that while he was out he was mur- 
dered by some persons unknown. 
Such was this the unromantic case, 
which excited little interest beyond 
the narrow precincts of the town 
of Bailinrobe. The counsel, of 
course, on both sides, fought for 
their clients as they should fight 
when the life of a fellow man was 
at stake, but beyond this there was 
apparently no cause for embittered 
feeling. The learned judge who 
tried the case was Mr. Lill, then 
one of His Majesty’s counsel, and 
afterwards a justice of the Court 
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of the Common Pleas. He charged 
the jury, leaving the matter entirely 
in their own hands, and giving 
them no information as to what he 
thought of the case. The jury 
retired, and returned in five minutes 
with a ‘verdict of wilful murder 
against the prisoner. The judge 
then passed sentence of death upon 
him, and he was removed. Acci- 
dentally the judge remarked that 
he entirely concurred in the ver- 
dict, and counsel for the Crown 
replied “that every one in court 
agreed with his lordship.” “ ‘That 
is false, sir!” said the prisever’s 
counsel, “and you know it is false. 
I for one do not concur in the 
verdict, and you are unwarranted 
in making that observation!” and 
so saying, he fluny his brief in his 
adversary’s face. The judge either 
did not see or did not pretend to 
see the insult, and immediately left 
the court, and that night mounted 
his horse, and, accompanied by 
several of the bar, “rode off” to 

Galway. On the following morn- 
ing Mr. French and Mr. Morgan 
met in a field at Forthiil, in the 
immediate neighbourhood of the 
town, and there “ fought a duel with 
horse-pistols. After they had fired 
off four rouuds, and while they 
were loading tor the fifth, it was 
observed that Mr. Morgan had 
stuffed his hand into his breeches 
pocket, and that there was a pool 
of blood at his left foot. ‘The 
seconds immediately interfered ; 
they found that his thumb had 
been shot off, and the counsellors 
lett the field reconciled to each 
other.” Of Morelly, the writer iu 
Pue’s Occurrences August 30, 1766, 
states that “he was executed at 
Ballinrobe, pursuant to the seu- 
tence.” 

_Although the reports from the 
circuits ure extremely meagre in 
those vears, und although few cases 
of interest occurred in the criminal 
court, still, in the record court, 
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there were many scenes of injustice 
done in the name of justice. Eject- 
men's were brought by children 
against their fathers, and by bro- 
thers against their brothers; the 
only ground that the plaintiffs had 
to rely upon in such cases being 
that they were certificated Pro- 
testants, while the defendants were 
Papists. 

A.D. 1772.— Never in the memory 
of man was the Galway gaol so 
full as it was during the closing 
months of the winter of this year. 
Murderers, haughers of cattle, aud 
highway robbers were there con- 
fined, without bail or mainprise, to 
take their trial at the assizes, which 
were to open on the 9th of April. 
But on the night of the 8th, the 
seutry on guard opened the prison 
gates, the gaoler was bound hand 
and foot, a crowd rushed in, and in 
an hour the gaol was emptied of its 
inmates. The consequence was that 
not a single prisoner was put on his 
trial, and the Crown counsel re- 
turned to Dublin without having 
had more trouble than that of 
reading their briefs, and pocketing 
their fees, but whether they re- 
turned those to the Crown we are 
not in a position to state. 

a.p. 1775.—The Dublin papers 
give the following, indeed the only, 
report of the Galway Assizes in 
this year :—‘‘ We hear trom Galway 
that two of the counsellors, Dennis 
Daly and Pat Blake, Esquires, met 
on the parade near the quay, on 
which Mr. Blake struck at Mr. 
Daly ; they then drew their swords 
and engaged. Mr. Blake received 
two wounds in his side, and Mr. 
Daly is unhurt; the surgeon who 
dressed Mr. Blake’s wounds does 
not think either of them to be dan- 
gerous.” Whether other duels took 
place elsewhere on the circuit we 
have been unable to discover, neither 
can we vouch that the combatants 
mentioned in the following notice 
of the 17th of August were of the 
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Connaught circuit :—“ A duel was 

fought yesterday by two legal gen- 
' tlemen in the Phoenix Park ; each 
discharged a case of pistols, but 
neither was hit.” 

A.D. 1777.—Amongst the leaders 
of the Connaught circuit about this 
time was James O’Hara, whose 
name is appended to many plead- 
ings in the courts, both of law and 
of equity. The following is a peace- 
able announcement of an interesting 
incident in this gentleman’s family : 
—‘Aug. 19.—A few days ago, 
Nicholas Martin, of Ross, Esquire, 
to Miss Eliza O’Hara, daughter of 
Counsellor O’Hara, of Galway, a 
gentleman in high practice on this 
circuit.” Few families have given 
a greater number of their members 
to the Bar than the O’Haras of 
Sligo. On this circuit were James 
O’Hara, Recorder of Galway in 
1772 ; his son, Recorder of Galway 
in 1819; William O’Hara, Recorder 
as late as 1857 ; Robert O’ Hara, and 
John Patrick O’Hara, all of whom, 
with the exception of the last, were 
members of the Connaught circuit. 

A.D. 1779.— James Brown,brother 
of Lord Altamont, ancestor of the 
Marquess of Sligo, in this year 
became Prime Serjeant. Sir Jonah 
Barrington says he was a huge, fat, 
dull fellow, but he was the great 
lawyer of the family, and was con- 
sidered an oracle by the whole 
county of Mayo, and was therefore 
in the foremost practice on the 
circuit. 

A.D. 1784—Mr. Richard Martin, 
better known as Dick Martin, after- 
wards Colonel Martin, had in 1782 
been called to the Irish Bar. The 
eldest son of the above-mentioned 
Robert Martin, he, the owner of an 
inheritance of 190,000 acres of land, 
commenced to practise on the Con- 
naught circuit in 1784. Within this 
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prodigious extent of territory, he, 
like an Alexander Selkirk on the 
island of Juan Fernandez, exercised 
something very nearly akin to abso- 
lute rule, for the arms of the law 
were much too short to extend into 
the pathless wilds of Connemara. 
He was there lord paramount, and 
every head was bared in submission 
to the owner of so many thousands 
of acres, which, if not remarkable 
for cultivation, at least impressed the 
imagination by their extent. The 
whole of this territory was infinitely 
diversified with mountains, glens, 
lakes, and rivers, while occasionally 
one would meet with some portions 
of cultivated land. To devote his 
mind to the toil and drudgery of a 
practising barrister was nevertheless 
the intention of Dick Martin in his 
early years. At the spring assizes 
of 1784 he went round the circuit, 
and received in Castlebar a brief in 
a case which caused the greatest 
possible excitement at the time, and 
in which Charles Lionel Fitz-Gerald 
prosecuted his elder brother, George 
Robert Fitz-Gerald, for the false im- 
prisonment of their father, and for 
savage conduct towards him, upon 
whom George Robert was stated to 
have fastened a chain, and im- 
prisoned him in a cave in a fort or 
“ Liss,” within two miles of Castle- 
bar. 

The case came on before the 
Solicitor-General, Hugh Carleton,* 
afterwards Lord Carleton. Reme- 
sius Lennon, an old lawyer, de- 


scribed by Sir Jonah Barrington as 


“a battered old counsellor,’ ap- 
peared for George Robert Fitz- 
Gerald, and applied for a postpone- 
ment; and he observed that the 
father was one of the worst men 
living, and that it would be unjust 
to censure any son for confining 
such a public nuisance. He relied 





* Vide a memoir of Lord Carleton, by W. J. Fitz-Patrick, in his interesting work 
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on an affidavit stating that the 
father was not in the custody of his 
son at all. 

Mr. Richard Martin resisted the 
application, and submitted that if 
the trial were postponed it should 
be upon the terms of George Robert 
Fitz-Gerald producing his father in 
open court; that even admitting 
that in the course of a long life 
this wretched father had committed 
many crimes, yet his greatest crime 
against society and his greatest sin 
against Heaven was this—that he 
had begotten such a son as George 
Robert Fitz-Gerald ! 

The learned judge declined to 
postpone the trial; a jury was 
sworn, and it was proved, amongst 
a great number of barbarities, that 
the father was chained by his son 
George Robert, sometimes to a 
cart, and at times to a muzzled 
bear. A respectable jury found the 
traverser guilty, and Carleton sen- 
tenced him to three years’ imprison- 
ment, and to pay a fine of £1,000. 

Mr. Fitz-Gerald was then im- 

risoned in the Castlebar gaol, 

ut his brother-in-law, Mr. Conolly 
of Castletown, Chief Secretary for 
Treland, obtained from the Duke of 
Buckingbam, then Lord Lieutenant, 
his pardon and release. 

Soon after his release Fitz-Gerald, 
meeting Counsellor Martin at the 
theatre, struck him in the face. 
Martin was not the man to brook 
for a moment an insult, and he 
instantly sent him a message ; they 
met at Castlebar soon after, and 
fought in the barrack square. 
Martin fell wounded, but not 
mortally. Fitz-Gerald wore a shirt 
of mail which preserved him from 
the well-directed fire of his antago- 
nist. 

Such is the account given by Dick 
Martin of this memorable trial. 
Another account, that given by 
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the Solicitor-General who tried the 
case, is of the deepest interest, and 
is contained in a letter written by 
him to the Right Honourable Barry 
Yelverton, then Attorney-General 
for Ireland. Owing tothe kindness 
of Sir Bernard Burke, Ulster King 
of Arms, we are in a position to 
place before our readers this letter, 
which has never before been pub- 
lished.* 
“ Galway. 

“ Dear Attorney-General,— 

“The assizes at Castlebar por- 
tended much mischief, and produced 
great trouble, but ultimately the 
peace of the county was preserved, 
and the justice of the nation was 
vindicated. 

“George Robert Fitz-Gerald(who 
had with impunity defied the power 
of the Chancellor) lately erected 
a regular fort in the neighbourhood 
of Castlebar, deposited his father 
therein in safe custody, planted six 
battery cannons thereon, and gar- 
risoned it with a banditti, some- 
times augmented to 200 men, and 
seldom reduced to less than seventy. 
Upwards of thirty of them were 
completely accoutred and armed. 
Hitherto they had been supplied 
with provisions out of the stock of 
Mr. Cesar French, which afterwards 
Fitz-Gerald had seized without a 
colour of right. Shortly before 
the assizes he had repeatedly gone 
into Castlebar attended by a number 
of armed followers, whose character 
and riotous demeanour excited con- 
siderable apprehension in the towns- 
people. The volunteers of that 
town at length sent a message to 
him, assuring him of their peace- 
ableness of disposition towards him, 
but their determined resolution to 
beat him and his followers, if he 
attempted again to go into the town 
with any uncommon appearance of 
attendance. When we arrived we 
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found the town in great appre- 
hension ; in a few hours after we 
opened our commission, the regulars 
marched from thence, and the preser- 
vation of the peace was left to a 
corps of volunteers commanded by 
Mr. Gregory, a very stout, active 
man. On Saturday morning Lionel 
Fitz-Gerald the younger brother 
of George, applied for liberty to 
swear informations against George 
on account of the imprisoning of 
his father, and obtained permission. 
A magistrate granted a warrant for 
the arrest of George, in which 
Lionel was made special bailiff, 
the service being too dangerous 
for any other person to undertake 
it. The two brothers were sworn 
in on the grand jury, and many 
of George’s adherents appeared in 
town armed. Soon afterwards the 
grand jury informed me that the 
brothers were engaged in personal 
conflict, and demanded my inter- 
position to prevent bloodshed. The 
combatants were brought before 
me, and afforded a scene of great 
abuse on both sides, and consider- 
able address on the part of George. 
I lectured them severely, and 
threatened to commit them both 
into the custody of the sheriff. 
At that time appeared ten or eleven 
of George’s followers, who drew up 
before the court-house, and charged 
their fusees, denouncing vengeance 
against any person who should mo- 
lest him. It turned out, after much 
altercation, that Lionel, though a 
very stout fellow, was afraid to 
make a capture in the street, and 
therefore attempted it in the grand 
jury room, and in return George 
attempted to draw his sword, but 
was disarmed. The matter ended 
on my binding them to preserve 
the peace, and by taking security 
from George to appear to any 
indictment that might be preferred 
against him, and from Lionel to 
attend the court during the assizes. 
On Sunday, the Castlebar volun- 
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teers seized ten stands of arms, six 
of which were loaden with ball, 
belonging to George’s followers, 
which had been concealed. On 
Monday, Lord Altamont, perceiv- 
ing a strong probability of a riot, 
sent in forty of his volunteers, to 
put them under the command of 
the sheriff. 

“That morning bills were found 
against George for the false im- 
prisonment of his father, and 
immediately afterwards the grand 
jury, with a very manly spirit, 
marked their indignation by an 
application to the bench to be 
advised as to the mode of procur- 
ing the emancipation of the old 
man. Some very curious attempts 
were made on me by George, which 
required my utmost dexterity. 

“ On Tuesday morning a motion 
was made on his behalf to put off 
the trial upon an affidavit of the 
absence of witnesses who resided 
in the county of Sligo. I had 
judicial knowledge, from his own 
repeated admissions in open court, 
from the informations, and an affi- 
davit, that his father was at the 
fortification, within two miles of 
Castlebar, under the power of 
George. I offered to put off the 
trial if he produced his father in 
court. He refused, and after a 
long debate at the bar I declined 
to become ancillary to a prolonga- 
tion of his father’s imprisonment 
for six months longer, and refused 
to put off the trial. Accordingly 
the trial was gone into, and a most 
impudent attempt was made to 
prove that the old man was never 
under the smallest degree of re- 
straint. The evidence closed at 
twelve o’clock at night, and I 
finished my charge at three o’clock 
in the morning. The jury, in two 
minutes, found him guilty. It 
would, indeed, have required an 
uncommon perversion of under- 
standing to have acquitted him. 
The magnitude of the offence, his 
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obstinate perseverance to withhold 
his father even from the eye of the 
court, his repeated opposition to 
the process of the law, his con- 
tempt of even the Court of Chan- 
cery, the danger which I have seen 
during the trial of open hostility, 
his keeping a fortress garrisoned 
with a banditti, concurred in evin- 
cing the necessity of at length 
bringing conviction to his mind 
that his power was inferior to that 
of the law. He was, therefore, 
sentenced to three years’ im- 
risonment, and fined £1,000. 
Sess the course of the trial 
much management was _ neccs- 
sary to preserve the peace, 
and by the care of the sheriff, 
and the exertions of the volunteers, 
his banditti was intimidated and 
kept in subjection. His conduct 
was replete with finesse, but oc- 
casionally, in the paroxysm of his 
rage, he would give vent to ex- 
pressions of intemperance and in- 
decency reflecting on the Bench 
and Bar. So far as they related 
to me they were passed over un- 
noticed. After sentence pronounced 
it was intimated to him that the 
production of his father might 
mitigate his punishment. The re- 
sult was additional censure of my 
conduct, but not the release of the 
old gentleman. The next maeine 
a complaint was made by the gran 
jury that suspicions were enter- 
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tained of the gaoler’s intention to 
suffer him to escape, and the sus- 
picion seemed to derive probability 
trom George’s not showing the 
smallest disposition to soften the 
punishment by liberating his father. 
I read the gaoler a strong lecture 
on the nature of his duty. The 
business was the most troublesome 
and perilous I ever experienced. 
I am threatened with a flaming 
memorial, to be presented at the 
castle by Mr. Conolly, but I am 
fortified by the integrity of my own 
mind, the legality of my proceed- 
ings, and by the unanimous opinion 
of the Bar, and the approbation and 
applause of the entire county, so 
that I entirely disregard his men- 
aces. This town (Galway) and 
county are in a thorough state of 
peace. I long sincerely for the end 
of my circuit, being heartily tired 
of the fatigue of it. My best wishes 
to Madam. 


“Hueu Carterton.” 


The Galway Assizes concluded 
on the 14th of April, and “the 
Judges then mounted their horses 
and trotted at a slapping pace to 
Ennis, followed by the Counsellors 
at a meet distance upon well-ap- 
pointed nags, carrying their briefs 
in their saddle-bags, and all guarded 
by the dragoons.” Nothing, how- 
ever, occurred at Ennis beyond the 
usual routine of circuit business. 
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MENAGIANA. 


Axovut the middle of the seventeenth 
century a small volume appeared at 
the Hague under the title of 
Scaligerana; sive excerpta ex ore 
Josephi Scaligeri. It consisted of 
a collection of the remarkable 
sayings of Joseph Scaliger, noted 
down from his conversations by 
two brothers of the name of 
Vassan, students of the University 
of Leyden, where Scaliger was one 
of the professors. Notwithstanding 
many inaccuracies, the book imme- 
diately attracted the attention of 
men of letters throughout Europe, 
and a few years afterwards it was 
followed by the publication of 
another collection of Scaligerana, 
formed by the Sieur de Lavan, 
which is-said to have existed in its 
unpublished form even before the 
appearance of the Vassans’ volume. 
The two have since been generally 
published together, and they are 
the earliest of a long series of 
similar works known under the 
general title of Ana. 

Anecdotal literature can, how- 
ever, be traced under other names 
to a very much earlier date. 
D’Herbelot, in his Bibliothéque 
Orientale, gives specimens of the 
recorded sayings of the Eastern 
sages of very primitive times; and 
there are yet extant works by 
several Greek and Roman authors 
which are in reality collections of 
anecdotes, maxims, or reflections, 
attributed to the great men of these 
countries. Notable among these 
are the Deipnosophista of Athen- 
asus, and the Noctes Atticae of 
Aulus Gellius. But there is no 
doubt that, so far as concerns the 
classical languages, more works of 


this class have been lost than have 
been preserved. Two in particular 
are known to have existed at one 
time, the loss of which is matter of 
regret to every true lover of classical 
literature—the one a collection of 
the sayings of Mecenas, made by 
his librarian; and the other a 
similar collection of Cicero’s con- 
versations, made by Julius Cesar. 

With the revival of learning came 
the revival of such compilations ; 
and we have referred to the Scali- 
gerana as the first of them which 
appeared in a printed form. The 
success which attended its publica- 
tion gave an impetus to literature 
of this description which was felt 
for many years. Peignot, in his 
Repertoire des Bibliographies Spe- 
ciales, enumerates upwards of a 
hundred different collections of 
Ana, many of which had gone 
through numerous editions; and 
La Monnaie has included jingling 
French rhymes, of which the fol- 
lowing may serve for a specimen, 
upwards of thirty, exclusive of the 
last, which is, perhaps, rightly 
described as the most valuable of 
the whole :— 


“ Fortunius un jour dina 
Chez un grand, ou |’on raisonna 
Bien fort sur Perroniana, 
Thuana, Valesiana 
Apres quoi l’on examina 
Tequel de Patiniana 
Vaut moins ou de MWaudeana; 
S’il fallait & Chevracana 
Préférer Parrhasiana, 
Et priser Ménagiana 
Plus que les Scaligerana. 
En liberté chacun préna 
Ou suivant son gout condamna 
L’un St. Evremoniana 
L’autre Fureteriana 
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Un tiers l’avantage donna 


Sur eux & Sorberiana 
* ¥ * * 


Enfin Casauboniana, 

Et de Bourdelotiana 

Méme Furstembergiana. 
Fortunius lors opina 

Et d’ un ton qui prédomina 
La dispute ainsi termina ; 
Messieurs, nul de tous ces Ana 
Ne vaut l’Ipecacuana.” 


If to this number be added the 
various collections appearing under 
the titles of Mélanges, Variétés, Mé- 
moires, Délassements, Amenités, Di- 
versités, etc., which are really books 
of the same class, it will be found 
that such works represent no in- 
considerable portion of the literary 
activity of the times in which they 
were written. 

To describe with anything like 
precision the nature of these col- 
lections would be impossible. One 
of their greatest charms is the limit- 
less variety of their contents. The 
sayings and doings of men of 
letters, extracted from their diaries, 
or narrated by their surviving 
friends—criticisms on the events 
of their times found among their 
papers after their death — scraps 
of antiquarian learning—bits of 
contemporary scandal—discussions 
in theology—humorous anecdotes 
—happy repartees—translations of 
classical epigrams — elegantly turned 
vers de société—all are to be found 
there, thrown together in that happy 
confusion which is so grateful to 
those who read for the sake of 
relaxation and not of study. 

True enough, there is a great 
deal in most volumes of Ana 
which one would “skip,” if he 
could only overcome the difficulty 
that without reading straight on it 
is difficult to separate the chaff 
from the wheat. The compilers 
of many of them had often more 
regard to the quantity than to the 
quality of the matter they included ; 
and the consequence is that a mass 
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of rubbish unworthy of Joe Miller 
is sometimes palmed off as the 
veritable humour of a scholar of 
world-wide reputation. But this 
is not always the case; and the 
better class of Ana, especially those 
which were collected during the 
lifetime of their authors and under 
their superintendence, is of quite 
a different character. M. Chevreau, 
for example, who himself edited the 
Chevraeana, says in his preface td 
the edition of 1697: “ Those who 
look for nothing in these pages but 
the wit of the market-place, or the 
barrack-room, will not find what 
they seek, for my intention has 
been to insert nothing which is 
not calculated to instruct as well 
as to amuse. Questions of history, 
criticism, philosophy, and morals 
will be discussed; and men of 
letters will probably find the book 
more to their liking than men of 
fashion.” 

None of these collections of Ana 
had moresuccess than the Ménagiana, 
from which we propose to give some 
extracts in an English form; but 
our readers must bear two things 
in mind as they follow our pages. 
First, the selections here pre- 
sented, restricted as they neces- 
sarily are to such extracts as are 
likely to be generally interesting, 
convey no idea of the mass of 
erudition—erudition almost lost to 
the world—which is to be found in 
the four little volumes which con- 
stitute this collection. They display 
only the lighter side of Ménage’s 
character, and it would be a mis- 
take to estimate the value of the 
whole work by such specimens. 
Secondly, it mist be remembered 


that the task of the tra) slator is 
peculiarly diffi:ult in the case of 
anecdotes. The polished grace of 


a French epigram is to a large 
extent lost even in the most suc- 
cessful English rendering; and 
French jeux des mots are rarely capa- 
ble of translation at all, for the 
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same reason that an English pun 
has seldom any corresponding play 
upon words with a similar point in 
it in French, or in any other lan- 
guage. An endeavour has, however, 
been made to select only such pas- 
sages as seemed to admit of trans- 
lation without entirely losing the 
piquaucy of the original. 

M. de Ménage was born in 1613, 
at Angers, where his father was 
Avocat du Roi. Neither trouble 
nor expense was spared to give him 
the best education the country could 
afford, and there are few instances 
on record in which careful training 
has produced more beneficial results. 
Assiduous study, and a memory of 
remarkable tenacity, made him even 
in his early youth master of a range 
of knowledge more extensive and 
varied than most men attain to in 
a lifetime; and even before he 
was called to the bar, in 1632, his 
reputation as a scholar was esta- 
blished. 

He did not remain long at the 
bar. Much against his father’s 
wish, he determined to enter the 
church, a change of. profession 
which one of his biographers refers 
to in these words :—“ Ménage next 
engaged in the profession of an 
ecclesiastic—at least, he did so in 
so far as was necessary to qualify 


him for holding ordinary ecclesi-- 


astical benefices.”” His subsequent 
history goes far to justify the sar- 
casm. He certainly never was an 
enthusiastic churchman; but it 
must not be forgotten that in his 
times many so-called “ churchmen ” 
were little more than political and 
personal favourites of the French 
Court, thrust into sinecures in order 
that they might consume the fruits 
of them. 

An appointinent was soon ob- 
tained for him in the household of 
Cardinal de Retz, with whom he 
became a great favourite, and wlio 
afterwards conferred on him several 
benefices of ample income, where 
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the duties were merely nominal. 
He had now abundant leisure for 
study, and a variety of works of 
learning came from his pen. Most 
of them are unknown, except to 
the bookworm, and it is sufficient 
for the purpose of the pr sent 
paper to say that they are chiefly 
of a philological and antiquarian 
character. Perhaps the most able 
of the whole is the Requéte des 
Dictionnaires, a satirical address 
to the membeis of the French 
Academy on the subject of their 
arbitrary proceedings in admitting 
to or rejecting from their dictionary 
words whose meaning and origin 
he pretty clearly proved to be un- 
known to those professed savants. 
This and other works brought 
him into extensive acquaintance 
with statesmen and men of letters 
of all nations, and gave a kind of 
cosmopolitan hue to his modes of 
thinking. 

After the death of Cardinal de 
Retz, he occupied a house in the 
Cléture de Notre Dame, where 
every Wednesday evening he held 
a soirée, which was attended by 
the élite of Parisian literary and 
fashionable society, and which was 
the recognized place of meeting 
of all foreign men of letters who 
happened to be sojourning in Paris. 
It was at these Mercuriales, as he 
called them, that his powers as a 
humorist were chiefly displayed ; 
and much of the Ménagiana consists 
of the reminiscences of those who 
had the privilege of entrée to his 
Wednesday reunions. 

Ménage died rather suddenly of 
a cold in 1692. The curé who 
came to visit him on his death-bed 
said, with an apology for disturb- 
ing him, that he would like to put 
some questions on certain matters 
of religion. ‘I shall answer them 
with pleasure,” said Ménage. “ In 
matters of faith the wisest of us 
should look on ourselves as but 
children.” 
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No attempt at arrangement has 
been made in the following selection 
from the Ménagiana. It is to be 
regretted that so many of the 
anecdotes are of a clerical character, 
but it has been thought better to 
adhere to the selection than to 
introduce others less adapted for 
translation. 





Muret knew better than most 
teachers how to keep his class in 
order, and he often did it by some 
sarcastic remark. One day a 
student began, in the course of the 
lecture, to ring a bell he had 


_ brought with him into the class- 


room. Muret, without moving a 
muscle, said, “I should have been 
surprised if I had not found a bell- 
wether among such a flock of sheep.” 





Plutarch tells a story of a man 
whom Lysias had defended, and 
who, after reading the speech in his 
defence, said to the orator, “‘ The 
first time I read your speech I 
admired it exceedingly; the second 
time I read it I did not like 
it so much; the third reading dis- 
appointed me entirely.” “Then,” 
said Lysias, “the speech must have 
been good—for the judges had only 
to hear it once.” 





A parson who had been preaching 
on the beatitudes usque ad nauseam 
met a lady one day after the service 
was over, and began to talk to her 
about the sermon. “I am dis- 
appointed,” said his fair friend, 
“that you have omitted entirely 
from your course of sermons one of 
the beatitudes.” ‘“ Which of them 
is that, pray?” inquired the parson. 
“This,” rejoined the lady: “*‘ Blessed 
are those who have not to listen to 


,” 


your sermons. 
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A Gascon, who had a quarrel 
with the Bishop of Bazas, swore 
that he would never again pray 
within the diocese. Long after- 
wards, in crossing a river in the 
neighbourhood, he was overtaken 
by a severe hurricane. The boat- 
men at last told him despairingly 
that nothing farther could be done 
to keep the boat afloat, and that 
he had better recommend himself 
to the mercy of God. “Are you 
sure,” said the Gascon, “that we 
are beyond the diocese of Bazas?” 


When the tower of the church of 
Carmes was struck by lightning, 
Father André said, ‘‘ God has been 
very merciful to these good fathers 
of Carmes, in not sacrificing to his 
justice anything else than their bell- 
tower ; if the lightning had struck 
the kitchen, the chances are every 





one of them would have been 
killed!” 
The poet once waited on 


the Dauphin to present him with 
a copy of an epitaph on Moliére, 
which he had just composed. “I 
should have been much _ better 
pleased,” said the Dauphin, “ if the 
epitaph had been on yourself.” 





The Abbé de —— suddenly came 
to a stop in the middle of his 
sermon one day at St. Jean de 
Gréve. Next morning he received 
a letter addressed to “ M. Abbé de 
, stopping at St. Jean de Greve.” 








A curé was asked by a visitor to 
his parish what was the name of the 
patron saint of his church. “I 
really cannot tell you,” said the 
curé ; “I know him only by sight.” 

15 
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At the close of a missionary ser- 
mon preached in a country parish, 
the whole audience was affected to 
tears except one peasant. On being 
asked why he was not affected like 
the others, he explained that it was 
because he was only a visitor, and 
did not belong to that parish at all. 





The wife of a villager in Poitou, 
after a protracted illness, fell into a 
state of coma, and was believed to 
be dead. As is usual among the 
very poor peasantry there, the body 
was folded in a sheet and carried 
to the grave uncoffined. On the 
way to the graveyard the body had 
to be carried through a thicket, 
where the underwood consisted 
chiefly of thorn-bushes, and in 
passing. through the supposed 
corpse was wakened from the trance 
by the prickles. Fourteen years 
afterwards the woman really died, 
and on the way to the grave the 
same route was taken. As the 
mourners approached the thicket 
the husband called out vigorously, 
** Take care—don't go near the thorn- 
bushes!” 





The following Italian story has 
always amused me. Trivelino, after 
a long ride on horseback, fell asleep 
at the wayside, having fastened the 
end of his horse's halter round his 
arm. A passing thief untied the 
halter from the horse’s head and 
rode off. Some time after Trivelino, 
awaking and finding no horse, was 
heard to say, “Either I am Tri- 
velino, or I am not. If I am 
Trivelino, I have lost a horse; if 
I am not Trivelino, I have found a 
halter.” 





A TROUBLESOME CHILD. 


A child was presented for baptism 
in a country church one day, when 
the curé had been indulging, along 
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with some friends, in more than his 
usual quantity of wine. After turn- 
ing the leaves of the ritual back- 
wards and forwards for some time, 
in an unsuccessful attempt to find 
the baptismal service, he was heard 
to say, “ This child is very difficult 
to baptize.” 





INSPIRED PREACHERS. 


A gentleman, who had been hear- 
ing a sermon by one of the mission- 
ary fathers of St. Lazare, spoke of 
it in highly eulogistic terms to M. 
Feuillet. He even went so far as 
to say that the fathers of St. Lazare 
preached like the Apostles. ‘ Yes,” 
said M. Feuillet, “like the Apostles 
—before they received the gift of 
the Holy Ghost.” 





A clergyman, who was suddenly 
called on to officiate in presence of 
Cardinal Richelieu, informed him, 
by way of excuse for the imperfec- 
tion of his discourse, that not hav- 
ing had time for preparation, he 
had been obliged to rely entirely 
on the aid of the Holy Spirit, but 
that next time he had the honour 
to preach before his eminence, he 
hoped to be able, by more careful 
preparation, to acquit himself better. 


Father Harrouis once told me 
that when Bourdaloue was preach- 
ing at Rouen, the workmen left 
their shops, the merchants their 
business, barristers the courts of 
law, and doctors their patients to 
hear him. ‘A year afterwards,” he 
added, “‘ when I came to occupy the 
same pulpit, I restored all things 
to order: nobody left his work 
then. 





After the death of the Archbishop 
of Tarantaise, his attendants pil- 
laged his residence of many articles 
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of value. A cordelier, who was 
helping himself like the others, was 
heard to say, as he seized a beau- 
tiful crucifix and hid it under his 
robe, “ Crucifixus etiam pro nobis.” 





A judge, in administering an oath 
to a dyer, requested him to hold up 
his hand. The dyer, whose hands 
were covered with dye-stuff, did so. 
“Take off your glove, sir!” said 
the judge, gruffly. ‘“ Put on your 
spectacles, sir!”’ retorted the wit- 
ness. 





A judge, in whose court there 
was a great deal of noise, exclaimed, 
“Officers! call silence in the court. 
It is a strange thing that this noise 
cannot be put a stop to. I have 
decided I do not know how many 
cases without having heard them.”’ 





When M. L—— the usurer was 
on his death-bed, he lay for weeks 
in a comatose state. One day he 
appeared to be a little more lively 
than usual, and his confessor availed 
himself of the opportunity to try to 
direct his thoughts to matters of reli- 
gion. Takingasilver crucifix from the 
table he held it up before the dying 
man, and was about to begin his 
exhortation, when the old usurer, 
looking steadily at the crucifix, mut- 
tered feebly, “‘ Ah! I could not lend 
much on that!” 





The Bishop of Noyou had a great 
aversion to people who were not of 
good family. He once undertook 
to preach a panegyric on Saint Jean- 
de-Dieu, but on examining the 
Lives of the Saints he found 
that Saint Jean had once been a 
lacquey, and immediately excused 
himself from fulfilling his promise. 


M. de Bautru used to say of a 
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person who never made a witty 
remark, ‘How full of wit that 
man must be. He never lets any 
escape.” 





Baubrie had a house in the 
country, which he had taken much 
pains to embellish, but which was 
closed in on all sides by thick woods. 
Despreaux, after dining with him 
there one day, said, on leaving, 
“Good-bye! I am going to Paris 
to take the air.” 


A Venetian, who had never be- 
fore been out of his native city, and 
who therefore could not be expected 
to be a good rider, was mounted by 
a friend one day on a rather restive 
horse, which would not move for- 
ward. After trying the spur in 
vain, he took out his pocket-hand- 
kerchief, and holding it up in the 
air for some moments, exclaimed, 
“TI do not wonder that the horse 
does not move on—the wind is con- 
trary.” 





The late Duc de Caudal claimed 
the rank of prince through his 
mother, who was a daughter of 
Henry IV., and used to speak of 
his father and mother as Monsieur 
mon pere, and Madame ma mere, 
terms used only in speaking of 
royalty. One day, when he had 
done so in presence of the late 
Regent, the latter, in order 
to ridicule his pretensions, called 
to his attendant, “ Monsieur my 
esquire, will you tell Monsieur my 
coachman to put Messieurs my 
horses into Monsieur my car- 
riage ?” 





The first time Casaubon visited 
the Sorbonne, he was taken into 
the discussion hall, and told that 
discussions in philosophy had been 
carried on in it for 400 years. ‘And 
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what problems have been settled in 
that time?” he asked. 


The Devil, was a great fool to 
make use of so many devices to try 
the patience of Job. He had only 
to get him to play a game at chess 
to effect his object. 


An earl without an earldom met 
an abbé without a benefice. ‘“ M. 
labbé,” said the earl, “it is curious 
that I should have been acquainted 
with you so long without knowing 
where your abbacy is. Where is 
it, pray?” “In your earldom,” 
replied the abbé. 


Two candidates for holy orders 
presented themselves to the Bishop 
of Rouen for examination. Finding 
them unqualified, he was about to 
refuse their application, but the 
archbishop intervened, saying, 
“Ordain them by all means; it is 
better that the ground should be 
cultivated by asses than that it 
should lie fallow.” 


Scarron was one day seized with 
so violent an attack of hiccough 
that his friends thought he was 


going to die. When the worst of 
the fit was over, he growled out, 
“Won't I write a satire on hic- 
cough if I ever get better!” 

When he was dying, his friends 
and relatives were assembled round 
his bed in tears. A few minutes 
before his death he said, “Ah! 
none of you will ever be able to 
ery so much as I have made you 
laugh!” 


Medicine may be defined to be 
the art or science of entertaining 
the sick with frivolous descriptions 
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of their maladies, and keeping them 
amused by administering ‘“ reme- 
dies,” good or bad, till Nature 
either kills or cures. 


The monks have introduced into 
Spain a law which is very useful 
to the church. When a man dies, 
any legacy he may have made for 
the purchase of masses for his soul 
becomes a first charge on his estate. 
In this way the Spaniards often dis- 
pose of their property in defeat of 
their heirs and creditors. Those 
who do so are said to make their 
souls their executors. 


A butcher who was on his death- 
bed said to his wife, “If I die, 
Francoise, you must marry our 
shop-boy—he is a good young 
man, and the business cannot be 
carried on without a man to look 
after it.” “I have been thinking 
about that already,” said his wife. 


Two rather intrusive acquaint- 
ances of M. G determined to 
take him by surprise by going un- 
invited to spend a week with him. 
They had just arrived, and in talk- 
ing of their journey one of them 
remarked to their host that they 
had passed through some beautiful 
cornfields on their way. “ You 
will see some much jiner ones on your 
way back to-morrow,” replied the 
host. 


ATRA CURA, 

It was a happy quotation—who- 
ever made it—to say of a man riding 
on horseback with his wife on a 
pillion behind him,— 


“ Post equitem sedet atra cura.” 


A gentleman of Nemours who 
turned highwayman was caight 
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and broken on the wheel at Paris. 
The curé of the village (of which 
the highwayman was lord of the 
manor) invited the prayers of the 
congregation for the repose of his 
soul in these words: “ Let us pray 
for M——-, lord of the manor of 
this village, who has died of his 
wounds at Paris.” 


Books of devotion and books of 
gallantry command about an equal 
sale. There is this difference 
between them however—that books 
of gallantry have more readers 
than purchasers, while books of 
devotion find more purchasers 
than readers. 


Dr. Burnet, wishing to sell a 
bad horse, mounted it to show off 
its good qualities, but he did not 
succeed in managing this as he 
expected. ‘‘My dear Dr. Burnet,” 
said the intended purchaser, “ when 
you want to mislead me, mount the 
pulpit, and not the saddle.” 


A gentleman of Rouen who was 
excessively fat, and who knew nearly 
all the poets by heart, was known 
by the sobriquet of Corpus Poet- 
arum. 
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A CROSS AMBASSADOR. 


When the Royal Society of Lon- 
don resolved to make the Torri- 
cellian experiment on the Peak of 
Teneriffe, they deputed two of their 
number to wait on the Spanish 
ambassador ~and obtain letters of 
recommendation to the authorities 
of the island. The ambassador 
received them most courteously, 
and taking them to be members 
of a mercantile company which 
had just been formed in London 
for importing Canary wine, he in- 
quired what quantity of wine they 
expected to import. The deputies 
explained that their object was not 
mercantile, but that they wished 
to make some experiments with 
the view of determining the weight 
of the air. ‘“ What!” said the am- 
bassador, “ weigh the air!” and he 
immediately dismissed them as 
madmen. On his way down to 
Whitehall he told every one he 
met that a parcel of fools had 
been waiting on him to get his 
assistance in weighing air; but 
he was rather taken aback when he 
found that the King and the Duke 
of York were at the head of the 
society he had been calling a parcel 
of fools. 

Davrp MaRsHALL. 





Alcohol as a Medicine. 


ALCOHOL AS 


Nor many years ago, free adminis- 
tration of Alcohol in the treatment 
of disease was an established cus- 
tom, recognized and commended 
by all orthodox medical authorities. 
While some practitioners might be 
found who were inclined to ques- 
tion the advisability of its habitual 
use in health, few indeed, if any, 
permitted themselves to doubt its 
imputed virtues as a therapeutic 
agent. Even the most ardent Tee- 
totalers did not seek to prohibit its 
use when sanctioned by medical 
prescription. Of late, however, a 
great change—a complete revolu- 
tion, in fact—has taken place in 
medical opinion on this subject, 
as well as among all who have 
bestowed thought on its investiga- 
tion. The old school of Alcoholic 
Medication has been, to a very 
gratifying extent, superseded by 
one far more scientific and ra- 
tional. We now have among the 
mest eminent authorities of the day, 
a general concurrence of opinion, 
that while the beneficial effects 
ascribed to the free prescription 
of Alcohol in disease are, at least, 
largely questionable, no doubt what- 
ever exists as to the highly detri- 
mental effects of its indiscriminate 
use. Not only does its incon- 
siderate administration tend to 
seriously complicate disease, and 
consequently to imperil life, but 
it, too frequently exercises a most 
depraving influence on patients— 
thus converting sick-rooms and our 
medical institutions into nurseries 
for the formation of pernicious 
habits and the culture of vicious 
appetites. 

No doubt the evil has been 
much abated during the present 
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generation, yet the vice of in- 
temperance is vastly on the in- 
crease, with all its deplorable con- 
sequences. As a rule, absolute 
drunkenness is not so prevalent 
in “respectable society” as it was 
fifty years ago, but the habit of 
incessant tippling is much more 
so, and no habit could well be 
more destructive of bodily and 
mental health. As one of the very 
highest authorities of our age on 
mental diseases, Dr. Forbes Wins- 
low, has said: “It cannot be too 
generally known that the habit of 
tippling is much more destructive 
to the health of both body and 
mind, than an oc¢asional bout of 
actual drunkenness.”—Letter in the 
Times, January 10, 1871. 

Although Alcoholic Medication 
is not now carried to such a ruin- 
ous extent as formerly, still it pre- 
vails so generally, not only in 
private practice but in our public 
hospitals, that, three years ago, 
some 250 of the leading medical 
authorities in England deemed it 
advisable to issue a condemnatory 
declaration on the subject. The 
document was drawn up with great 
caution and moderation. Those 
who sent it forth with their names 
attached did so, they say,— 


“Being firmly convinced that the 
great amount of drinking of alcoholic 
liquors among the working classes of 
this country is one of the greatest evils 
of the day, destroying more than any- 
thing else, the health, happiness, and 
welfare of those classes, and neutral- 
izing to a large extent the great in- 
dustrial prosperity which Providence 
has placed within the reach of this 
nation.” 


And also believing, — 
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“That the inconsiderate prescription 
of large quantities of alcoholic liquids 
by medical men for their patients has 
given rise, in many instances, to the 
formation of intemperate habits, the 
undersigned, while unable to abandon 
the use of alcohol in the treatmext of 
certain cases of disease, are yet of 
opinion that no medical practitioner 
should prescribe it without a sense of 
grave responsibility. They. believe 
that alcohol, in whatever form, should 
be prescribed with as much care as 
any powerful drug, and that the 
diréctions for its use should be so 
framed as not to be interpreted as a 
sanction for excess, or necessarily for 
the continuance of its use when the 
occasion is past.” 


Now, it is obvious that the ques- 
tion respecting the use of alcohol 
in the treatment of disease involves, 
to a very large extent, the utility of 
the use of alcoholic drinks in health, 
The discussion of the one question 
has a necessary bearing on the 
other; for while the prevailing 
belief continues that alcohol, when 
administered in disease, is pro- 
ductive of beneficial results, it will 
be difficult, indeed, to convince the 
public generally that its habitual 
though moderate use in health is 
calculated to prove injurious, Con- 
sidered in this point of view, it is 
of paramount importance that the 
true effects of alcohol in disease 
should be brought familiarly home 
to the public mind, for it is an 
undoubted fact that the chief means 
by which the ranks of Intemperance 
are recruited is Parental Example ; 
while it is equally and as painfully 
true, that intemperance is largely 
promoted among families, with all 
the melancholy train of miseries 
that follow, by the sanction which 
medical practitioners authoritatively 
give to the free use of alcoholic 
fluids during illness and conva- 
lescence. From this source alone 
an amount of social evil flows, to 
exaggerate which would be scarcely 
possible. 
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We propose, therefore, to con- 
sider, in a familiar and popular 
manner, the alleged therapeutic 
merits of alcohol. Such merits 
have been freely and largely as- 
cribed to it for ages, and it is 
surely not unreasonable to expect 
that they should now stand the 
test of scientific inquiry ? Alcoholic 
medication is mainly based on the 
assumption that alcohol is of value 
as an article of diet—that it nour- 
ishes and invigorates the system, 
and fulfils all the purposes of a 
healthy stimulant. Now, while 
cautiously abstaining from affirm- 
ing that alcohol may not, in certain 
diseased conditions, have a dietetic 
effect, the authors of the medical 
declaration already quoted affirm 
that its value in this respect has 
been immensely exaggerated. We 
give their words :— 

“They are also of opinion that many 
people immensely exaggerate the value 
of alcohol as an article of diet; and, 
since no class of men see so much of 
its ill effects, and possess such power 
to restrain its abuse, as members of 
their own profession, they hold that 
every medical practitioner is bound to 
exert his utmost influence to inculcate 
habits of great moderation in the use 
of alcoholic liquids.” 


Now, if the result of scientific 
investigation is to destroy all belief 
in the assumed dietetic properties 
of alcohol, if its qualities should be 
proved really deleterious instead of 
healthful, surely then it must be 
admitted that its administration in 
disease ought not to be encouraged ? 
There can be no middle course. 
Administered as it ordinarily is in 
disease, alcohol must be followed 
by effects either salutary or inju- 
rious; its action must incline to 
the production of either good or 
evil. Hence, .the serious respon- 
sibility devolves, in the first instance, 
on every medical practitioner of fully 
satisfying his own mind respecting 
its alleged medicinal merits, before 
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he ventures on its administration 
as remedial in disease. Ina matter 
of this kind, that so intimately con- 
cerns health and life, assuredly 
nothing ought to be taken for 
granted. It will not do to beg the 
question. Individual responsibility 
cannot be evaded by one medical 
practitioner alleging that he follows 
the example of another, or that he 
adminsters alcohol because such 
was the teaching of the schools 
where he studied, and the prac- 
tice followed in the hospitals he 
“walked.” On the contrary, there 
is a serious moral responsibility on 
every practitioner to satisfy his own 
judgment that the alleged virtues 
of alcohol are sustained by science, 
and verified by experience, before 
he administers what may prove 
positively poisonous in disease, 
even to the extent of destroying 
life. This is a primary duty in- 
cumbent on every medical man, 
and unless, indeed, the peculiar re- 
sponsibility which naturally attaches 
to the medical profession is to be 
considered altogether illusory, the 
honest discharge of that duty be- 
comes a matter of no light moment. 

The late Dr. Todd, Professor 
of Physiology at King’s College, 
London, was the great apostle of 
Alcoholic Medication in his day. 
An able, but a most mistaken man, 
he had a theory and he rode it to 
death. Brandy was the God of 
his Pharmacopeia, and he was the 
cause of sending thousands of in- 
valids well-brandied to that bourne 
whence no traveller returns. Dr. 
Forbes Winslow relates :— 


“Shortly after the death of this 
eminent physician, I heard one of the 
most distinguished members of the 
profession say to a large number of 
medical men that he was personally 
acquainted with many families who 
cursed the day that Dr. Todd entered 
the house, insinuating that chronic in- 
temperance had been engendered by his 
too free administration of stimulants 
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in the treatment of disease. During 
the prevalence of the Todd stimulating 
mania, many, many valuable lives were 
no doubt sacrificed in deference to his 
theory. 

“T well remember, when this fever 
was at its height, speaking to a phy- 
sician, who was at the head of a large 
metropolitan hospital, as to the then 
fashionable alcoholic treatment of dis- 
ease. He told me that he had under 
his care several cases of acuteinflamma- 
tion of the lungs and heart, and, acting 
on the Todd theory, was giving these 
patients one to two ounces of brandy 
per hour. 

“* Are you doing nothing else?’ I 
asked. 

“*No,’ was his answer. 

“*Then,’ I replied, ‘ your patients 
will die.’ 

“In the course of a week or ten days 
I again met this physician, and to my 
question, ‘ How are your cases of acute 
inflammation progressing ?’ he shook 
his head and said, mournfully, ‘They 
are dead,’ and then added, ‘I will 
give no more alcohol in such diseases.’ ”’ 


Clearly, then, it is only on the 
proof, not the mere assumption, of 
alcohol actually possessing some 
known remedial properties, that its 
use in medical practice can be jus- 
tified. And it is equally clear that 
if these properties exist—if they 
do exercise a remedial influence, 
and are productive of beneficial 
results—the fact must be susceptible 
of positive proof. This becomes 
self-evident when we consider that 
there are certain known properties 
of alcohol about which there is no 
dispute whatever, and that these 
properties are justly regarded as 
most deleterious. Thus with its 
properties as an intoxicant, and as 
a narcotic poison acting on the 
nervous centres, mankind have 
been too long familiar, and no one 
would now dream of questioning 
the effects produced. There is a 
universal concurrence of opinion, 
scientific, professional, and popular, 
based on universal experience, that 
alcohol does possess those qualities, 
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and that they are invariably mani- 
fested, under a similar condition of 
circumstances, with an undeviating 
regularity in any quarter of the 
globe. 

But have we any such concord of 
experierice and opinion with respect 
to the alleged remedial virtues of 
alcohol? As a question of science, 
do we find physiologists agreeing 
that alcohol, so far from being in- 
jurious when exhibited in disease, 
is absolutely remedial? Is there 
among medical men any uniformity 
of opinion, or of practice, on the 
subject? Notoriously not. But if 
the medicinal virtues ascribed to 
alcohol have as unmistakable an 
existence as its deleterious pro- 
perties, surely they ought to be 
equally well known—surely they 
would have been, ere this, as uni- 
versally recognized, and would be 
now as susceptible of demonstra- 
tion? Does not the fact that no such 
alleged medicinal virtues are known 
to science or recognized by experi- 
ence, as possessed by alcohol, afford 
the very strongest presumptive evi- 
dence against their existence? And 
is not this evidence greatly strength- 
ened by the fact that men of the 
highest scientific attainments, who 
have made the subject a special 
study, concur in opinion that 
Alcoholic Medication is not sus- 
tained by the investigations of 
science, nor justified by the con- 
clusions of authoritative experi- 
ence? Is it not a very suggestive 
fact that not one physiologist of 
recognized eminence and authority 
has professed faith in the alleged 
sanitive merits of alcohol ? 

So far from it, the great weight 
of scientific opinion is in direct 
Opposition to the assumptions that 
represent alcohol as genial to health 
and beneficial in disease. And if 
some medical men of standing still 
hesitate about utterly abandoning 
the use of alcohol, as appears from 
the Declaration we have already 
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quoted, and seem to profess a cer- 
tain amount of lingering, crude, 
indefinite faith in its assumed 
merits, and give their sanction to 
its cautious administration, there 
are at least an equal rumber. as 
learned, as accomplished, and as 
experienced, who repudiate those 
merits as altogether illusory, and 
reprobate any practice founded on 
their presumed existence as most 
deceptive and dangerous. 

Physiologists generally concur in 
opinion that the introduction of 
even a non-intoxicating quantity of 
alcohol into the human stomach, 
when in a state of perfect health, is 
followed by such a disturbance of 
the animal economy as must neces- 
sarily have an injurious tendency, 
however slight, for the time being. 
Whatever interferes, even slightly 
and temporarily, with the healthful 
action of the functions of life 
cannot possibly be beneficial, 
though such interference may re- 
peatedly occur—may, in the case 
of “strong constitutions,” be in- 
dulged in for years without any 
apparent injurious effects, but it 
would be absurd to suppose that 
such an infringement of natural 
law is for good. If, then, the pre- 
sence of alcohol is alien to a 
healthy stomach, and productive 
of a greater or lesser amount of 
functional derangement, no matter 
though temporarily, how can we 
possibly believe—save on the most 
conclusive evidence, which has 
never yet been forthcoming—that 
imbibing so deleterious a fluid, 
when the physical and mental 
powers are oppressed and de- 
pressed by disease, is calculated 
to exercise a vivifying influence 
and restore health, instead of 
further impairing the springs of 
life ? 

Is it not somewhat strange that 
while there is no difficulty whatever 
in clearly discerning the evils caused 
by alcohol, the most eminent pro- 
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fessional men of our day who still 
countenance its use in disease, 
however cautious and limited, are 
utterly unable to give any clear, 
decisive, philosophic reasons for 
the faith they profess. They roam 
at large in a boundless field of con- 
jecture and assumption. Thus the 
suggestive question again presents 
itself—how comes it that all the 
evil properties of alcohol are so 
well known, while all its assumed 
virtues, its wonderful merits as a 
nutrient, as a healthful stimulant, 
and as a curative agent, remain 
hidden in the deep impenetrable 
obscurity of hazy hypothesis? 
This is an anomaly that cannot be 
rationally accounted for on the 
supposition that alcohol has ary 
therapeutic merits whatever out- 
side the region of fanciful conjec- 
ture. 

It has been alleged, indeed, that 
the use of alcohol comes down to us 
sanctioned by the universal practice 
of mankind, and therefore, its value 
must have been understood and 
appreciated, else its use would 
never have become so universal a 
custom. But this is a sophistical 
argument that could be applied, 
with equal relevancy and cogency, 
to the indulgence of any appetite. 
The universality of a custom is no 
proof whatever of its goodness, 
no more than the universality of 
an opinion is a proof of its sound- 
ness. The reverse, indeed, would 
be nearer the truth. Things must 
be examined, sifted, and judged on 
their own merits alone, and not as 
they may present themselves to us 
shrouded in the ignorance, creduli- 
ties, and fallacies of the past. 

No conscientious and thoughtful 
practitioner will avow himself a 
believer in alcoholic medication 
simply because, from the remotest 
antiquity, we learn that intoxicating 


drinks were relished by mankind. 


Modern intelligence is not to be 
satisfied with so silly a substitute 
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for a sensible reason ; nor will stale 
fallacies, bold assertions, and illogi 
cal assumptions now pass current 
in scientific inquiry, with intelli- 
gent minds, in place of well authen- 
ticated facts, properly conducted ex- 
periments, and logical reasoning. 
It is to be regretted that, in dis- 
cussing this question from the 
teetotalers’ point of view, a great 
deal of intemperance as well as of 
intolerance is displayed. With the 
fanatical sect who seek to make 
mankind sober and moral by acts 
of legislation, we have no sympathy 
whatever. Among them, no doubt, 
are many philanthropic, well-mean- 
ing men, whose misfortune it is to 
possess a superabundance of zeal 
untempered by discretion. But 
then there are the professional 
agitators, who use the Total Ab- 
stinence principle with Prohibitory 
and Permissive Bills as their stock- 
in-trade, and who will tolerate no 
dissent from their own extreme 
views. Allowing their sincerity to 
pass unquestioned, they undeniably 
do a vast deal of harm to the cause 
of Temperance by their injudicious 
advocacy. They include in one 
category the moderate drinker, the 
habitual tippler, and the confirmed 
drunkard. They will permit of no 
rational medium—no moderate in- 
termediate course. They have but 
one standard wherewith to measure 
all men. It is by such folly they 
evince their own supreme ignorance 
of human nature, and their utter 
incapacity to become what they aim 
at—great national reformers of men 
and manners. We should be sorry 
indeed to say that those who elect 
to observe total abstinence have 
not chosen the better part. On 
the contrary, we hold them wise 
in having done so, for they avoid 
many temptations, and unquestion- 
ably have so far adopted excellent 
means for the preservation of their 
health. But when the total ab- 


stainer turns round and denounces 
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the moderate enjoyment of alcoholic 
beverages as, under all circum- 
stances, a sin in itself, and an evil 
to society, we can only regret the 
fanaticism that injures a good cause 
by such intemperate and intolerant 
folly. 

We have already observed that 
the introduction of alcohol into a 
healthy stomach is immediately 
. followed by an interference with 
natural functional action. ‘This is 
demonstrated by the singular Cana- 
dian case, to which we may have 
occasion to refer more particularly. 
The extent of that interference, 
however, is not to be measured by 
any fixed standard, it necessarily 
varies according to the constitution 
and state of*health of the indi- 
vidual, and the quantity and quality 
imbibed; but it does not follow, 
therefore, that moderate quantities 
of alcohol, such as is contained in 
pure wine, or in good diluted spirit, 
must necessarily prove perceptibly 
or permanently injurious to health. 


Wiseacres who argue in this fashion 
should extend their philosophy, and 
excommunicate grapes, oatmeal and 
barley, because they contain the 


constituents of alcohol. Excess 
in anything is to be avoided, and 
it is vicious logic to argue from the 
abuse to the use. 

The yery interesting experi- 
ments, made by Professor Parkes 
and Count Wollowicz, M.D., which 
were made public in 1870, un- 
doubtedly lead to the conclusion 
that a moderate quantity of alcohol 
has not an injuriously disturbing 
influence, outwardly perceptible, 
over the organic functions of a 
healthy man. But then comes 
the vital question, what is the 
** moderate quantity ?”—what is the 
amount of alcohol that, according 
to their elaborate and scientifically 
conducted experiments, may be 
imbibed without positive injury as 
immediately manifested, if not with 
positive advantage? This quantity 
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they limit to “‘something under” 
two fluid ounces of alcohol in the 
twenty-four hours. It just, then, 
comes to this, that with a sound 
constitution, a man who lives a 
healthy out-door life, inhaling 
freely of pure fresh air and taking 
plenty of exercise, may imbibe 
large quantities of alcohol with 
comparative impunity till he attains 
a ripe or “green” old age. But 
such cases are very exceptional in 
the game of life: Let any of our 
readers test the matter by his own 
experience—let him draw upon 
the storehouse of his memory, and 
say how many octogenarian ‘hard 
livers” he can reckon in com- 
parison with the melancholy array 
of young and middle-aged—full of 
life, hope, and promise—who have 
dug for themselves premature 
graves through excessive indul- 
gence. 

This view will call up in many 
minds very sad and melancholy re- 
flections. ‘There are few, indeed, who 
cannot recall the lamentable fate 
of too many young men, who, full 
of health and aspiration, buoyantly 
bounded on the stage of the world, 
animated by laudable ambition, and 
determined to succeed by honour- 
able exertion, yet, stricken with the 
blight of intemperate habits, have 
fallen early victims to excessive 
indulgence. And then, see the 
happy family circle, so redolent of 
healthful influences, with the balm 
of Eden pervading the atmosphere ; 
but what becomes of this abode of 
bliss and innocence when invaded 
by the demon Alcohol, who enters 
under the protecting wing of the 
family doctor? How can it be that 
what is good in disease can be bad 
in health? ‘The taste is implanted, 
the appetite created, the seed sown, 
and the lamentable result is a fruit- 
ful crop of destruction for parents 
and children. This is not an over- 
drawn picture. It is too fearfully 
common in the world. 
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Now, the vital question is—how 
ean the frightful evils that result 
from Intemperance be abated, if 
not stayed? In considering this 
question, we hold that it would be 
childish to concern ourselves with 
the discussion respecting the com- 
parative advantages of the moderate 
use of alcohol, and total abstinence. 
Like monk disputants in mediseval 
ages, who amused themselves with 
such frivolous discussions as “ how 
many angels could dance on the 
point of a needle,” so teetotal 
leaguers may expend their strength 
in fruitless attempts to determine 
the comparative advantages of mo- 
derate indulgence and total absti- 
nence. This we seriously affirm 
is not the vital point at issue, and 
in so far as teetotal leaguers have 
been led astray by such thriftless 
discussions, they have grievously 
wasted their means, and misdirected 
their energies. 

The combat against the far-spread- 
ing, the overwhelming vice of In- 
temperance, is not to be fought on 
the outskirts of the question. The 
disease must be followed home to 
its origin—the Family Circle. The 
chairman of the ‘“ Ministerial 
Conference on Temperance ’’ that 
assembled in Birmingham last 
November did not hesitate to bear 
his testimony against the frightful 
spread of family intemperance ; and 
this, we contend, is mainly owing 
to the vicious influence of medical 
attendants. He said that :— 


“Among educated, aye, and the 
Christian, ladies--this vice had now 
got a hold and grasp which it never 

ad before. Let them ask any medi- 
cal man who had got a large practice, 
no matter whether he was friendly or 
unfriendly to the movement, he be- 
lieved his -evidence would be that 
intemperance among ladies had fear- 
fully increased. If, then, this vice was 
increasing among our sisters and wivés 
and mothers, what was to become of 
the next generation? He rejoiced that 
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ministers of religion had now taken 
up this question.” 


Yes, but it too frequently happens 
that “ ministers of religion,” are not 
over-burdened with common sense, 
of which we could not have a better 
illustration than the attempt made 
at this Conference to pass a re- 
solution that would have virtually 
excluded every man who was not 
prepared to take the teetotal pledge. 
It is not Temperance ‘these blind 
fanatics want, so much as to give 
full vent to their own intemperate 
and intolerant ideas. But on this 
occasion they were happily foiled, 
and it is a good sign that a majority 
of Total Abstainers rejected such an 
illiberal proposition. 

‘Ministers of religion ” may de- 
claim to their hearts’ content in 
pulpits and on platforms, against 
the evils of Intemperance, but we 
contend that, however well-intended, 
such a course involves a great waste 
of power that might be more wisely 
directed; for mere oratorical agita- 
tion has not produced, nor is it 
calculated to produce, any per- 
manently satisfactory results. To 
honestly and fearlessly grapple with 
the most tremendous national evil 
of our age, we must go to its main 
source—the Family. It is there 
the vice must be encountered and 
subdued. It is there corrective 
means can be quietly and most 
efficiently employed, when pulpit 
dogmatism and platform declama- 
tions cannot penetrate, or pass 
unheeded. It is there the en- 
lightened medical practitioner can 
make his saving influence felt, 
within a sphere peculiarly his own. 
He can exercise a salutary and 
guiding influence over Parental 
Example—the very fountain-head, 
whence the great flood of evil 
emanates. 

The more we consider the sub- 
ject, the stronger grows the 


conviction, that to abate the evils 
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of Intemperance to any material 
extent, a total change must be effected 
in medical theory and practice as re- 
gards the use of alcohol in disease. 
If hospital practice teaches the 
sick poor that alcohol is a health- 
giving diet—that the temporary 
excitement it causes is highly 
salutary, how can they be per- 
suaded to abandon its use when 
in health? And if a mother is 
taught to believe that imbibing 
“stout,” or other alcoholic. beve- 
rages, freely is necessary to “ keep 
up her strength,” and provide 
proper nutriment “for baby,” and 
if the doctor gravely sanctions a 
delusion so gross—a physiological 
and dietetic heresy so pernicious, 
what is he doing but simply con- 
verting the nursery into a school 
of Intemperance? If medical men 
will not use their professional op- 
portunities to inculcate the sound 
conclusions of science, respecting 
the value of alcohol as a thera- 
peutic agent and as a nutriment, 
they should at least carefully ab- 
stain from sowing the seeds of 
intemperance among their patients, 
for once theyrecommend or sanction 
the use of alcohol in family practice, 
they may be the means of creating 
or fostering a vicious appetite, to 
eventuate, most probably, as too 
often has been the case, in in- 
dividual or family destruction. 

If we glunce at the great changes 
that have taken place in medical 
opinion concerning alcohol during 
the last two centuries, abundant 
evidence will be found to make any 
thoughtful, conscientious practi- 
tioner seriously pause before mak- 
ing it his practice to prescribe it in 
disease; because there has been 
nothing fixed and certain in that 
opinion. There might have been 
some justification for such a practice 
in semi-ignorant ages, when the 
science of chemical investigation 
was unknown, and alcoholic pre- 
parations were generally regarded 
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as possessing the virtues of an 
elixir vita. But now the case is 
entirely reversed. Science has 
wholly exploded the assumed merits 
of alcohol in disease; the entire 
scope and tendency of opinion 
among the authorities of our day 
is to discountenance such ideas; 
and we find that, as a matter of 
fact, Alcoholic Medication has now 
no more solid and philosophic basis 
to rest on than the lingering 
doctrinal errors of some medical 
schools, and the expiring prejudices 
of traditional practice. 

The ideas that prevailed in the 
medical profession respecting the 
value of alcoholic beverages, during 
the seventeenth century, may be 
learned from a rare work published 
in 1638, by Dr. ‘Tobias Whitaker, 
physician in ordinary to Charles IT., 
entitled, The Tree of Humane 
Life; or, the Blood of the Grape; 
proving the Possibility of maintain- 
ing Life from Infancy to Old Age 
without Sickness, by the use of Wine. 
This work became famous, and 
gained the jovial doctor great re- 
pute, as well as more substantial 
rewards, but, like Paracelsus, and 
many a quack before him, he failed 
to realize his own theory, as he died 
when only sixty years of age, and 
not without having tested freely the 
virtues of his infallible “ Tree.” 

For nearly two centuries after 
the publication of this work, pro- 
fessional and national faith in the 
health-giving properties of alcohol 
remained confidently firm and 
almost unquestioned. This period 
has been described as one “ of dark- 
ness and absolute faith in strong 
drink—a condition of total national 
blindness, wherein neither doctors 
nor patients ever dreamed that 
alcohol was not a daily necessity, 
as innocent as water and as valuable 
as bread.” 

Occasionally, however, a few 
more enlightened voices were raised 
to impugn the prevalent belief, and 
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though they were unheeded by the 
thoughtless multitude, and even 
made little or no impression in pro- 
fessional circles, still they were the 
pioneers of more rational ideas, and 
contributed materially to awaken 
that spirit of free inquiry which 
has let in a flood of light on the 
subject. “Doubts were engendered, 
causes were sought into, and truth 
emerged. Beddoes was succeeded 
by Carrick, and Cheyne, and Sir 
Astley Cooper, who declared that 
‘spirits and poisons. were synonymous 
terms.’ Combe, and Hope, and 
Billing, and other men of that 
high class, followed in the track ; 
and as the distilled form of alcohol 
became discredited as a beverage 
amongst the intelligent portion of 
the profession, examination of the 
facts rapidly spread amongst the 
outside and deeply interested public. 
But superstition, especially when 
sustained by appetite, is like a 
limpet, and holds on to its barren 
anchorage with a singular tenacity 
of life.” 

But as old errors were exposed, 
and the bonds of superstitious tra- 
ditionary faith loosened, visionary 
speculations became the rage, and 
attractive hypotheses were boldly 
fashioned to sustain the impugned 
merits of alcohol. A succession of 
the most contradictory and illusory 
opinions were promulgated con- 
cerning the aetion of alcohol on 
the human system, and found 
favour with medical schools. Such 
crudities of thought always mark 
the transition stage of inquiry. 
Truth is of slow development, and 
rarely indeed comes forth at once 
in all the plenitude of a vigorous 
and acknowledged maturity. It 
would appear that the paths which 
lead to the temple of Truth are 
exceedingly devious and narrow, 


meandering through labyrinths ob- . 


scured by bewildering superstitions, 
and impeded by specious specula- 
tions that ensnare the mind and 
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enfeeble its progress, so that only a 
select few in every age are enabled 
to reach and enter the sacred portals. 
Truth is filtered through error, and 
as free inquiry tests opinion, and 
winnows the chaff from the wheat, 
so, with all the flimsy plausibilities 
that were put forward to justify 
foregone conclusions respecting the 
alleged salutary effects of alcohol, 
all in turn gave way before the 
light of scientific inquiry. Yet, 
alas, how long after Error stands 
revealed to the eye of reason and 
philosophy, do we find it continue 
to guide professional opinion—to 
haunt college-halls, linger in class- 
rooms, and maintain an evil in- 
fluence over the credulity of the 
multitude. It is marvellous, indeed, 
with what dogged unreasoning te- 
nacity the human mind will cling 
to the prejudices of routine either 
in opinion or in practice, and repel 
truths that would dethrone error. 
This, we fear, arises too frequently 
from a desire to cherish a morbid 
self-esteem, and do nothing that 
might have a tendency to prove 
detrimental to the vicious selfish- 
ness that has its sanctuary in class 
interests. 

Thus, the delusion was long 
cherished that ‘‘ Alcohol is Food,” 
and it was most generously pre- 
scribed under this belief, without 
there being one particle of rational 
or scientific evidence to sustain it. 
To a large extent, indeed, this 
notion still lingers among us, but 
is not now sanctioned by medical 
men who have pretensions to be 
included among scientific prac- 
titioners. Yet as one absurdity 
grows stale another equally silly 
takes its place, so we have had 
hypotheses gravely argued about 
alcohol as a “ healthful stimulant ;” 
as “imparting nerve-force;” as 
“giving strength and tone to the 
system ;” and consummate folly of 
this kind. 

Then we had the famous hypo- 
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thesis of the German chemist 
Liebig, who, to do him justice, 
never contemplated that his mere 
speculative opinion should have 
been so eagerly seized upon, and 
so unmercifully applied.” He merely 
threw out the supposition, that the 
action of alcohol in the human 
system is that of “a calorifying 
agent,” but did not profess to sup- 
port his hypothesis by a particle of 
proof. However, in due time, the 
complete falsity of such a notion 
was demonstrated, when another 
even more absurd took its place, and 
men esteemed learned, and scien- 
tific in their profession, discoursed 
with becoming gravity concerning 
the marvellous property of alcohol 
as ‘an arrester of metamorphosis !” 
which, in plain English, means that 
the action of alcohol arrested the 
natural, and therefore the healthful, 
change in our internal economy, ne- 
cessitated by the very act of living! 

Such, briefly, have been the 
principal variations of medical 
opinion in our own age, concerning 
the alleged healthful properties of 
alcohol ; and if medical practitioners 
are largely answerable for a vast 
deal of the evils that have resulted 
from the false ideas propagated 
respecting alcohol, on the other 
hand we have the gratifying fact 
that, among the ablest and most 
disinterested, the most learned, en- 
lightened, and successful inquirers 
as regards the effects of alcohol on 
the human organism, whose earnest 
labours have served to dissipate 
error and establish truth, members 
of the medical profession occupy 
the foremost rank. The cause of 
progress and of humanity has had 
no more zealous, disinterested, and 
illustrious promoters than medical 
men, who have risen above class 
prejudices—whose minds have been 
cast in a philosophical rather than 
in a mere professional mould. 
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Dr. Cheyne, Physician-General to 
the Forces in Ireland, was among 
the first who endeavoured to dis- 
courage Alcoholic Medication, by 
exposing the fallacies on which it 
was based. The deeply-rooted 
partialities which then existed in 
favour of strong liquors he repro- 
bated as “prejudices unworthy of 
a rational creature.” He declared 
that the duty of labouring to uproot 
those prejudices “especially belongs 
to the faculty,” and the reason he 
assigns is important :— 


“Tnasmuch as we are in some mea- 
sure accountable for opinions very 
generally held relative to the inno- 
cuousness of wine and ardent spirits, 
the benefits that have been supposed 
to flow from their liberal use in medi- 
cine, and especially in those diseases 
which were once universally, and are 
still vulgarly, supposed to depend on 
mere weakness, lave invested these 
agents with attributes to which they 
have no claim; and hence as we phy- 
sicians no longer employ them as we 
were wont to do, we ought not to rest 
satisfied with a mere acknowledgment 
of error; but we ought also to make 
every retribution in our power for 
having so long upheld one of the most 
fatal delusions which ever took pos- 
session of the human mind.” 


About the same time this was 
written, Dr. Ogston, of Aberdeen, 
was engaged in the investigation of 
a number of fatal cases that came 
under his notice, in which death 
was caused by alcohol, and he pub- 
lished the result of his observa- 
tions on the Phenomena of the more 
advanced stages of Intoaication ; with 
Cases and Dissections * In the case 
of a woman who drowned herself, 
when in a state of intoxication, Dr. 
Ogston said that, on making a post- 
mortem examination, he discovered 
nearly four. ounces of alcoholic fluid 
in the ventricles of the brain. 

The publication of this statement 





* «¢ Edinburgh Medical and Surgical Journal,” vol. xl. p. 276. 
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led to very beneficial results, inas- 
much as, with a view to test its 
accuracy, Dr. Percy—one of the 
ablest and most successful inquirers 
on the subject, but who never had 
justice done him—was first induced 
to engage in a series of experiments 
that, in reality, form the bases of 
the regular scientific investigations 
which have achieved such signal 
triumphs in our own day. Having 
fully satisfied himself as to the 
correctness of Dr. Ogston, by ex- 
tracting large quantities of alcohol 
from the substance of the brain in 
cases of death having been caused 
by alcoholic poisoning, though he 
failed to discover it in the ventricles, 
he then extended his researches into 
the physiological action of alcohol 
generally, and published the result 
of his most useful labours in 1839.* 

Dr. Percy discovered alcohol not 
only in the blood, but in the liver, 
the bile, and most unmistakably in 
the urine, although, as Dr. Chap- 
man remarks, ‘two of the highest 


contemporary authorities, Berzelius 
and Miller, had most explicitly 
denied the fact of its passage into 


that excretion.” But Dr. Percy 
found that the influence of alcohol 
on the brain was peculiar, im- 
mediate, and direct, so much so 
indeed, that he says, “It would 
almost seem that a kind of affinity 
existed between alcohol and cere- 
bral matters.’”” Subsequent investi- 
gations have fully confirmed this 
view. 

The conclusions established by 
Dr. Percy’s labours were totally 
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antagonistic to the “ deeply rooted 
partialities and prejudices ” of which 
Dr. Cheyne complained as alone 
sustaining the medical use of al- 
cohol. He demonstrated, beyond 
all room for doubt, that alcohol was 
a most potent poison, which had no 
nutritive sympathy with any organ, 
tissue, or function of the living 
body, and his experimental proofs 
were most conclusive in condemna- 
tion of the hypothetical merits that 
had been so ignorantly ascribed to 
alcohol, in its relations both to 
health and disease.+ 

It was in defiance of the demon- 
strations of Dr. Percy, that the 
hypothesis thoughtlessly thrown 
out by Liebig obtained credit, and 
gave a-more deadly impulse to 
Alcoholic Medication. Liebig sup- 
posed that alcohol is eliminated 
from the living body by a com- 
bustive process, analogous to what 
pure food undergoes, and therefore, 
though not to be regarded as pos- 
sessing any alimentary value as a 
tissue-forming material, it yet has 
great value as a calorifying agent, 
supplying heat to the system to 
stimulate and nourish; whereas no 
fact in science is more conclusively 
established than that its effects are 
directly the reverse. As Dr. Chap- 
man observes :— 


“No proof of any kind was adduced 
by Liebig that alcohol is eliminated 
from the blood, when it has been re- 
ceived into the current of the circula- 
tion, by a combustive process; the fact 
of such elimination having been taken 
for granted as a deduction from the 


* “© An Experimental Inquiry concerning the presence of Alcohol in the Ventricles of the 
Brain, after poisoning by that liquid ; together with Experiments Illustrative of the-Physio- 
logical Action of Alcohol.” 

+ As we have stated Dr. Percy's distinguished and invaluable services were not ade- 
quately appreciated by the profession or the public, most probably because his conclusions 
ran counter to ‘‘ deeply-rooted yartialities and prejudices.” He had the fate of the prophet 
who laboured without honour in his own country. 

Dr. Chapman says: ‘‘So little have Dr. Percy’s researches become known beyond a very 
limited circle, that we have never seen them referred to, save at second-hand, by any con- 
tinental writers ; and his clear and definite results seem to have been almost entirely ignored 
by subsequent experimenters, none of whom (prior to the inquiries of Lallamand, Pefrin, 
and Duroy) had even approached the success which he obtaine 1.” 
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‘ eminently combustive nature of this 


substance, which would render it (as 
it was supposed) pre-eminently dis- 
posed to change itself into water and 
carbonic acid, when brought into rela- 
tion with alcohol in the capillaries of 
the lungs. 

“The fact of alcohol being elimi- 
nated without change by the biliary 
and urinary excretions, to say nothing 
of its less certain but still probable 
passage in substance into the pul- 
monary and cutaneous exhalation (as 
indicated by the alcoholic odour con- 
tinually observable in the breath, and 
sometimes in the perspiration, of those 
who have imbibed any considerable 
amount of alcoholic fluids), furnishes 
a strong argument against the as- 
sumption that it undergoes a combus- 
tive process like articles of food and 
their derivatories; since we know of 
no proper alimentary substance which 
is cast out unchanged from the system 
by the excretory processes, except when 
{as in diabetes and albuminuria) there 
is some derangement in the organic 
functions.” * 


No sooner, however, was Liebig’s 
hypothesis made public, than the 
great bulk of the medical profession, 
without examination or thought, 
eagerly embraced it on the mere 
repute of its author as a chemist. 
Thus, an utterly fallacious hypo- 
thesis was made the basis of a most 
destructive system of medical prac- 
tice. ‘The notion that alcohol is 
fuel penetrated all the medical 
journals,” remarks Dr. Lees, and 
respecting the practice thus founded 
in error, he declares, “it is no 
exaggeration to say that it has caused 


" the death of hundreds of thousands of 


human beings.” And we may add 
that unfortunately the death-roll 
has not yet been closed. 

If the results of Dr. Percy's re- 
searches had been more extensively 
known, and had been more fully 
appreciated, Dr. Chapman “ doubts 
if the Liebigian doctrine of the 


alimentary value of alcohol would 
have been so generally admitted as 
it has been, both by the supporters 
and by the opponents of the habitual 
use of alcoholic beverages.” On 
his hypothesis, however, medical 
practice rested for years, as on a 
rock, until it was demonstrated to 


‘be entirely fallacious, and the 


“rock” turned out to possess no 
more solidity than a quick-sand. 

But it was nothing to the pur- 
pose, at first, that established phy- 
siological truth precluded the pos- 
sibility of Liebig’s hypothesis being 
consistent with scientific fact and 
experience. This was of as little 
avail with the bulk of the profession 
as with the outside multitude, who 
never bestowed a thought on the 
subject, and so the alcoholic treat- 
ment of disease increased in popu- 
larity and fashion, and the famous 
Dr. Todd, of London, became its 
great apostle and-—victim ! 

It would be useless to advert, 
in detail, to Dr. Todd's peculiar 
opinions, for no medical man of 
character would now stand over 
them, while, as for his practice, the 
notice of one memorably painful 
case will be sufficient. He was 
admittedly at the head of the Alco- 
holic School, and had attained the 
highest professional eminence as a 
professor and practitioner, while his 
fame gradually extended over all 
England. It is most deplorable to 
know that all this high celebrity 
was the result of a deadly practice 
that, unconsciously, no doubt, on 
his part, pandered to the morbid 
and depraved appetites of patients, 
and sacrificed life wholesale. 

The memorable case to which 
we have alluded, as having created 
a very painful sensation at the time, 
while it so graphically illustrates 
the practice of the Alcoholic Schoal, 
was that of Charles Hindley, M.P. 


* Westminster Review, January, 1861. 
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for Ashton-under-Lyne. He took 
ill in October, 1857, and was at- 
tended by his family physician, Dr. 
Granville, author of the very inte- 
resting work, The Spas of Germany, 
&c., and also by Dr. Bright, famous 
for discovering the renal disease 
which-is now distinguished by his 
name. ‘The treatment adopted by 
these able and accomplished phy- 
sicians was taking effect, and every 
reasonable hope of recovery was 
entertained. 

In an evil hour, however, Dr. 
Todd, for some reason or other, 
was called in for consultation, 
when, labouring as he was under 
alcoholic mania, he peremptorily 
ordered a bountiful supply of his 
favourite panacea—brandy! The 
unfortunate victim was made to 
swallow six pints of brandy in about 
seventy-two hours !—and when life 
was ebbing fast Dr. Granville en- 
treated Dr. Todd to withdraw the 
brandy treatment, but he obstinately 
refused! Dr. Granville then left 
the house, refusing to countenance 
‘such practice by his presence, and 
Mr. Hindley died that night. Dr. 
Granville not only refused to sign 
the certificate of death, but pub- 
lished a pamphlet to prove that 
Mr. Hindley had been, to all in- 
tents and purposes, murdered by 
alcoholic treatment. 

Very sad as this case is, yet it 
had good effect, in exciting atten- 
tion to and illustrating the true 
consequences of the alcoholic treat- 
ment of disease, and showing how 
tens of thousands of human lives 
had been similiarly sacrificed. Dr. 
Todd was in many respects a very 
able man, but he was an “ alcoholic 
fanatic,” as Dr. Heslop, of Bir- 
mingham, styled him, ‘ whose 
‘medical career was, happily for 
mankind, cut short when at the 
head of London practice "—cut 
short, too, by over-dosing with his 
own sovereign panacea, a few years 
after. In a review of Dr. Todd’s 
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theory and practice, Dr. Edward 
Smith, of Brompton Hospital, 
London, says :— 


“ mn the whole, I do not think 
that the arguments used by Dr. Todd 
are now snfficient to establish his 
theory of the action of alcohols, or 
to warrant his peculiar plan of ad- 
ministering them; but, on the other 
hand, I think that the practice which 
he pursued must rest only upon the 
ground of his personal authority.” 


With respect to these observa- 
tions, it is sufficient to state, that 
no science properly so-called, no 
rational system of hygiene or 
therapeutics could possibly rest on 
mere arguments, while what is called 
“personal authority” is, as such, 
standing alone, utterly valueless 
outside the realms of quackery. 
Any system of medication that is 


based merely on “ arguments,” and 


“personal authority,” without any 
evidence being given for the faith 
they imply, can only tend to per- 
petuate the theoretical errors and 
vicious systems that have been, 
and still largely are, the oppro- 


brium of medicine, and which have © 


made its history what Dr. Sir John 
Forbes declared it to be—‘“ a his- 
tory of perpetual changes in the 
opinions and practice of its professors 
respecting the very same subjects, the 
nature and treatment of disease.” 
We need only further observe that 
Truth is not the offspring of dia- 
lectics, nor does science rest on 


such a rotten reed as mere “ per- , 


sonal authority.” 

At the time when the Todd 
School was in the very zenith of 
its fame, two eminent professors, 
of the Imperial School of Medi- 
cine, Paris, with the assistance 
of a chemist of high repute, com- 
menced an inquiry that resulted 
in thoroughly establishing all that 
Dr. Percy had previously discovered, 
but improved chemical knowledge 
enabled them to carry their re- 
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searches much farther, and to 
thoroughly overthrow all theories 
that assumed alcohol to possess 
any salutary sympathy whatever 
with the human organism. The 
results of their experiments were 
published in 1860, a noble volume, 
but we can only glance at its con- 
clusions.* 

Previous to having had their 
attention directed to the action of 
alcohol, Messrs. Lallamand and 
Perrin had been for some years 
engaged in experiments to ascertain 
how anesthetic agents acted on the 
animal economy, and had dis- 
covered a method by which they 
could, with the greatest accuracy, 
detect the presence of chloroform 
in the blood, and in the tissues of 
the body. Their demonstrations 
with respect to the action of chloro- 
form established conclusions which 


rendered the truth of Liebig’s hypo- . 


thesis concerning alcohol not only 
doubtful, but absolutely impossible ; 
for they succeeded in proving that 
chloroform, when inhaled, is imme- 
diately absorbed into the blood, 
and thence conveyed to the brain, 
from which, in case of death, it can 
be easily extracted. But, further- 
more, they proved that when chloro- 
form is inhaled for a time, and the 
inhalation is stopped, then what has 
been received into the system is 
rapidly eliminated, not by any com- 
bustive process, such as Liebig assumed 
alcohol passed through, but by 
passing in substance into the pul- 
monary exhalation. 

Having established these highly 
important results respecting chloro- 
form, they then subjected other 
angesthetic agents to the same 
method of inquiry, and found that 
similar effects were produced. This 
encouraged them to investigate the 
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action of various substances that 
have more or less affinity to anes- 
thetic agents—the chief among 
them being Alcohol, which, both 
in its chemical composition and 
physiological action, bears the 
closest possible relationship to 
ordinary anesthetics. ' 

The method theyat first employed 
in their investigations of alcoholic 
action was exactly the same that 
Dr. Perey had experimented with, 
namely, distillation and condensa- 
tion. By such means, they suc- 
ceeded in proving, as he had pre- 
viously done, that alcohol, when 
received into the stomach, is ab- 
sorbed directly into the blood, and 
thence enters into the substance of 
the nervous centres. 

They then endeavoured to obtain 
alcohol from the pulmonary exhala- 
tion by the same method of con- 
densation and distillation. Per- 
sons who had swallowed brandy 
were made to breathe through aa 
apparatus so prepared as to con- 
dense the vapour of the breath, 
which was then carefully distilled ; 
but no alcohol could be detected, 
though there was every reason to 
believe in its presence. In making 
this experiment, however, they were 
so fortunate as to discover a new test 
for detecting the presence of alcohol, 
which, for accuracy and delicacy, 
proved immeasurably superior to 
the method they had previously 
followed. 

At the extremity of the apparatus 
employed to condense the vapour 
of the breath they had placed a 
glass tube, which contained a solu- 
tion of bichromate of potass in 
sulphuric acid. The colour of this 
liquor is red, and it has the peculiar 
property of being turned to an 
emerald-green when exposed to the 





* **Du Réle de l’Acool et des Anesthésiques dans l’organisme, Recherches Experimentales. 
Par Ludger Lallamand, et Maurice Perrin, Médicins-Majors, Professeures Agrépés a | Ecole 
Impériale de Médecine et de Pharmacie Militaires; et J. L. P. Duroy, Mem. de le Société de 


Pharmacie de Paris.” Paris, 1860. 
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presence of certain organic com- 
pounds, and they observed that 
this change was effected as the per- 
sons who drank the brandy breathed 
through the apparatus. 

Here, then, was a discovery of 
vast moment, and they proceeded 
to cautiously and rigidly test its 
accuracy and value. They soon 
arrived at conclusions which left no 
room for doubt concerning the im- 
portance of their discovery. They 
found that when persons who had 
swallowed alcoholic liquid breathed 
through the tube, the red liquor 
was invariably changed to emerald- 
green. This was an invariable result, 
and the breath continued to effect 
this change, until all the alcohol in 
the body was exhaled. 

They also found, with equal un- 
deviating certainty, that the breath 
of persons whose systems were free 
from alcohol might pass through 
the tube, during any period of 
time, without producing any change 
whatever in the red liquor, but the 
moment after any spirituous liquor 
was swallowed, the change from 
red to green was then produced by 
the breath. 

These ascertained facts irresist- 
ibly led to the conclusion that the 
change of colour was solely owing to 
the presence of alcohol, or of some of 
its derivates, in the expired breath. 
There was, in truth, no other con- 
clusion possible. 

The most fortunate discovery of 
this chromic test led Messrs. Lalle- 
mand, Perrin,and Duroy.to abandon 
the method which they had hitherto 
followed in their investigations, and 
experience of their new test proved 
that liabilities to error, under which 
they had to some extent previously 
laboured, gave way to absolute 
certainties in result. They had 
at command an unerring test, by 
the skilful employment of which 
they were enabled to detect the 
presence of alcohol in the system 
with infallible accuracy; and also 
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to ascertain, with similar exactitude, 
how long it remained in the system 
before its expulsion was effected. 

They had a number of glass 
tubes of fixed diameter prepared, 
into which they put a definite 
measure of the test-liquid of a 
certain known strength. When a 
person who had swallowed some 
alcoholic drink breathed through 
one of these tubes, the colour of 
the test-liquid was changed from 
red to emerald-green in a certain 
space of time, which was found to 
depend on the amount of alcohol- 
vapour with which the volume of 
the breath was charged. 

After the change of colour had 
been completely effected in one 
tube, by substituting another one, 
a similar conversion took place, also 
in a definite space of time; and 
thus, by successively substituting 
one tube after another, until the ex- 
pired breath was no longer capable 
of effecting any change of colour in 
the test-liquid, a precise standard 
of comparison was obtained, by 
means of which, among other re- 
sults, alcohol, if present in the 
products of. respiration, could be 
infallibly detected. 

By this method it was found that 
the breath of a person who finished 
his breakfast at 10.30 a.m., having 
drank a bottle of wine containing 
10 per cent. of alcohol, was capable 
at noon, and at 1 p.m., of converting 
a centimetre of the test-liquid in a 
tube, from red to green in two 
minutes; at 2 p.m. it required four 
minutes to effect the conversion ; 
at 4 P.M. ten minutes were con- 
sumed in producing the same 
effect; at G p.m. a change of colour 
was only partially produced ; while 
at 7 p.m. no change whatever took 
place, thus demonstrating that the 
elimination of alcohol from the 
system by the pulmonary exhalation 
had then ceased, after a period of 
eight hours, But by the same test, 
applied to the urine of the same 
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person, alcohol was detected in that 
excretion up to midnight of the 
same day, that is, fourteen hours 
from the time the wine was drank 
at breakfast. 

It was thus proved that although 
alcohol is expelled from the system 
by the pulmonary exhalation, yet 


_its elimination by the kidneys is 


continued for some six hours after 
its presence ceases to be detectable 
in the lung exhalations. It was also 
proved how long so small a quantity 
of alcohol as 10 per cent. contained 
in a bottle of wine, remains un- 
changed in the system before the 
vis medicatrix nature succeeds in 
completely effecting its expulsion. 
And more important still, it was 
shown with the force of demonstra- 
tion by these experiments that the 
systems of habitual tipplers are 
never absolutely free from the 
poisonous presence of alcohol ! 
Habitual tippling subjects the blood 
and tissues to the perpetual pre- 
sence of a noxious agent which is 
a source of corruption and de- 
generation to the system, and 
consequently a constant cause of 
various forms of undemonstrative 
degeneracy that will assuredly be- 
come manifested in open disease. 
The same test was likewise em- 
ployed, and with equal success, to 


. determine the elimination of alcohol 


from the system by means of the 
cutaneous exudation. Alcohol was 
detected in the vapour exhaled from 
the skin of a dog when in a state 
of alcoholic intoxication. 

Without referring more particu- 
larly to the valuable labours of 
these distinguished inquirers, we 
may briefly epitomize the principal 
results they succeeded in verifying 
by their ingenious, searching, and 
conclusive experiments :— 

I. That alcohol, on its introduc- 
tion into the stomach, irritates the 
digestive organism, and is directly 
expelled therefrom by absorption 
into the blood. 


If. That from the blood, which 
it corrupts, it enters into the sub- 
stance of the nervous centres —into 
all the tissues of the body, the 
brain and the liver being the 
organs in which it has the strongest 
tendency. to accumulate. 

IIL. That the expulsion of alcohol 
from the system is effected by the 
great excretory organs, the kidneys, 
lungs, skin, liver, without having 
undergone any digestive or chemical 
change at all. 

IV. That as alcohol ingested is 
excreted unchanged, therefore it 
has no claims whatever to rank 
among articles of food, but must 
be placed in the category of those 
toxic substances whose presence in 
the human body are antagonistic 
to its health and vitality. 

V. That as alcohol undergoes no 
combustive action whatever in the 
living body, such as Liebig’s hypo- 
thesis supposed, consequently medi- 
cal practice, based on the assump- 
tion that alcohol is food and not 
poison, is necessarily erroneous, and 
must be fraught with incalculable 
suffering, misery, and death. 

VI. That as the exact total 
amount of pure alcohol introduced 
into the system cannot be repro- 
duced from the excretory products, 
it is unscientific, unreasonable, and 
illogical to assume that any portion 
of it undergoes assimilation, and 
becomes of nutritive value to the 
system; because in its expulsion 
from the living body by some of 
the excretory outlets, it is more 
than probable that the most deli- 
cate tests yet employed are unable 
to reproduce and measure with in- 
fallible accuracy the total amount 
of alcohol so eliminated. Besides, 
although such a demonstration 
ought not to be required under 
the circumstances, and cannot be 
given, yet the whole accumulation 
of demonstrable evidence goes to 
disprove the assumption that any 
portion of the undetected alcohol 
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is appropriated by the body as 
food ; therefore it is a scientific, 
reasonable, and logical deduction 
that, as the greater portion of a 
given quantity of alcohol, when 
swallowed, is excreted unchanged, 
as alcohol, from the system, and 
can be so determined and measured, 
we may fairly conclude that the 
portion which remains undetected 
either still continues in the system 
as alcohol also, or has been in- 
sensibly excreted. If out of a 
glass of alcohol swallowed three 
parts can be reproduced from the 
excretions as alcohol, surely it 
would be a manifest and very 
gross absurdity to assume that the 
fourth part had been converted into 
food ? 

VII. That the fact of none of 
the derivatives of alcohol, aldehyde 
and ascetic acid, being discoverable 
in the blood, even when death has 
been caused by alcoholic poison- 
ing, and although both substances 
are easily recognized by chemical 
analysis when present, is a further 
and very conclusive proof that no 
metamorphosis of alcohol within 
the living body takes place, by 
combustion or otherwise. 

VIII. That the fact of alcohol 
remaining so long demonstrably 
unchanged in the system, after in- 
gestion, even in small quantities, 
supplies additional and strong 
proof it undergoes no combustive 
or analagous process. If it was 
subjected to any such process, or 
was, by some mysterious change 
effected within the hidden labora- 
tory of the vital economy, converted 
into nutritive material, it could not 
possibly bedetected in the pulmonary 
exhalations eight hours, and in the 
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urine fourteen hours, after inges- 
tion.* 

Such are the main conclusions 
established by the successful in- 
vestigations of Lallemand, Perrin, 
and Duroy into the action of 
alcohol on the living system. 
They followed in the footsteps of 
Dr. Percy, and their admirable 
experiments and elaborate investi- 
gations not only confirmed his 
conclusions, but carried them 
much farther. They demon- 
strated, with mathematical cer- 
tainty, that the professional and 
popular notions. respecting the 
therapeutic merits of alcohol were 
utterly illusions, and that in con- 
nection with the human organism 
alcohol was not a healthful but a 
poisonous material. 

In despite, however, of science 
and experience, Alcoholic Medica- 
tion still flourishes, and must con- 
tinue to do so as long as patients 
are disposed to gratify a vicious 
appetite at the expense of health; 
and medical practitioners are to be 
found who will follow a practice 
condemned as destructive of human 
life. We admit there is some show 
of excuse for the general run of 
medical practitioners, who adhere 
to a practice that is popular among 
their patients. As a rule, the gene- 
rality of patients have not the 
knowledge requisite to sustain sci- 
entific physicians. On the contrary, 
they are too much disposed to be- 
come the dupes and victims of 
quackery. Practitioners who would 
boldly eschew old fallacies and adopt 
new truths, in opposition to the 
ignorant prejudices and supersti- 
tions to which the public mind 
clings, respecting disease and the 


* **A very striking proof of the length of time during which alcohol remains unmodified 
in the system, after being ingested in any considerable amount, is afforded by the fact that 
it was found in abundance in the brain, liver, and blood of a vigorous man, who died of the 
remote results of alcoholic poisoning thirty-two hours after drinking a bottle of brandy, 
notwithstanding the early use of emetics and other remedial means.”"—Dr. Chapman in 


Westminster Review, January, 1861. 
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means of cure, would receive little 
or no encouragement, because their 
knowledge, however sound, and 
their skill, however great, would not 
be understood and appreciated. 
Thus the plain truth is, that 
routine. practice, however erroneous, 
absurd, or destructive it may be, 
is generally considered not only 
the safest, but it is found the most 
remunerative, because it appeals 
directly to the ignorance and pre- 
judices of patients ; and, while this 
is the case, it would be simply 
ridiculous to expect that the ordi- 
nary run of practitioners will volun- 
tarily sacrifice their own interests 
by following their calling in the 
spirit of a noble profession, rather 
than consult their own interests by 
pursuing it as a trade. It just, 
then, comes to this, that the great 
body of general practitioners are, 
in fact, what the public make them. 
We thus come back to the point, 
which we insist on as all-important, 
because on it hinges, in our opinion, 
the whole case. If the evils of 
Alcoholic Medication are to be 
stayed, the great remedial move- 
ment must proceed from the public, 


and the doctors will then, no doubt, 
gladly follow. But the public gene- 
rally, the heads of families more par- 
ticularly, require to be instructed 
respecting the action of alcohol, 
whether in disease or health. It 
is in the family the great work of 
reformation must commence. It 
is parents who largely influence 
and determine medical practice as 
regards alcohol. An _ intelligent 
public must necessarily lead to the 
elevation of medical practice, just 
as it is among ignorant minds 
warped by prejudices, and swayed 
by superstitious influences concern- 
ing health—such as abound in all 
ranks of society—that quackery 
the most arrant reaps its richest 
harvests. 

It is, then, to the spread of true 
knowledge, concerning the Laws of 
Health, that we must look for any 
sensible abatement of the evils that 
flow from Alcoholic Medication ; 
because human nature is such 
that, as long as a practice—no 
matter how irrational or vicious 
—proves abundantly remunerative, 
there will never be wanting mul- 
titudes to profess and follow it. 
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ESSAYS AND SKETCHES. 
By tHe Lonpon Hermir. 


THE EPICENE GENDER; A THEATRICAL NUISANCE. 


“But this my masculine usurp’d attire.’"—Twetrru Nicut. 


“ Jui. Gentle Lucetta, fit me with such weeds, 
As may beseem some well-reputed page. 


Luc. 


JULIA. 


Why then your ladyship must cut your hair. 
» * + = ‘* 


Lucetta, as thou lov’st me, let me have 


What thou think’st meet, and is most mannerly.” 


Two GENTLEMEN OF VERONA. 


“ Butif on the one side I have been used ill (the common fate of all reformers), 
I have on the other side received great applauses and acknowledgments for what 
I have done, in having put a seasonable stop to this unaccountable humour of 


stripping.”—GuarDIay, July 16, 1713. 


As an occasional playgoer, and one 
who takes an interest in the general 
progress and condition of dramatic 
affairs, I cannot be indifferent to 
the forcible manner in which they 
are now attracting public attention. 
The recent manifesto of the Lord 
Chamberlain, on the subject of stage 
dresses and dances, gives promise 
of a vigorous attempt to suppress 
some of the undeniable scandals 
connected therewith. But to effect 
any radical reform in the morale of 
the theatre, it may be needful to 
do more than define the length of 
dresses, or the amount of abandon 
permissible in a dance. That the 
theatrical atmosphere is a difficult 
one to purify, and keep pure from 
vicious influences, has ever been a 
recognized fact; but, if half we 
hear be true, the need of such 
purification is at the present 
moment particularly and seriously 
urgent. Satirists and earnest cen- 
sors have of late indicated pretty 
clearly what is the nature of the 
corruption that is undermining tho 


British stage. They assert that 
many metropolitan managers are 
nothing better than systematic 
traders in immorality, and their 
theatres the happy hunting-grounds, 
or rather well-stocked game-pre- 
serves, of the rich and titled liber- 
tine. It is at least certain that 
there has been for some time an 
inundation of so-called actresses, 
who, whatever they may be off the 
stage, contribute largely to its de- 
gradation while they are on it. It 
is very easy to see that these persons 
have not been selected for their 
histrionic abilities, but that their 
presence, on the contrary, greatly 
interferes with the encouragement 
of true dramatic talent. It is a 
special custom of such performers 
to assume masculine or semi-mas- 
culine characters, and we are told 
that they even prefer and eagerly 
seek for such parts—a fact in itself 
highly significant. As this circum- 
stance has an important bearing 
on the subject. which seems not to 
have been sufficiently considered, 
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it will be worth while, in the first 
instance, to make some observa- 
tions upon it. 

There is no essential impropriety 
in the apparent exchange of sexes 
which sometimes takes place on 
the stage. All depends upon the 
manner in which it is done. It 
may sometimes be an advantage 
from an artistic point of view. 
Able and experienced actresses have 
essayed the part of Hamlet, and, 
in spite of the obvious difficulties 
presented, have acquitted them- 
selves more satisfactorily than other 
performers of the right sex, but of 
inferior talent. A feminine Romeo 
who is a“ star,” is better than a 
masculine one who is merely a 
“stick.” And the converse holds 
good to the same degree. If it 


were found in some particular in- ° 


stance that the virile character of 
Lady Macbeth could be better re- 
presented by a male performer than 
by any available actress, the as- 
sumption would be justifiable for 
the sake of art. Of course this 
does not extend to characters more 
distinctively feminine. No modern 
audience would tolerate a male 
Juliet. Still it must not be for- 
gotten that there was a time when 
no other Juliet could be obtained. 
It would be interesting to ascertain 
what allowance Shakspearian au- 
diences were accustomed to make 
for the special difficulties encoun- 
tered by the performers who played 
the parts of women on their stage. 
Probably such actors, by constant 
practice, or special capabilities, suc- 
ceeded in a great degree in pro- 
ducing the required illusion. In 
tragic or serious delineations at 
least, however falling short in other 
respects, there was little danger of 
the performance degenerating into 
license. A case in point, as illus- 
trating a similar application of talent 
in our own time, is worth noticing 
here. There was a person who, 
among others, made himself pain- 
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fully notorious a few years ago, 
who, in amateur theatricals, as- 
sumed almost exclusively female 
characters, and did so with a deli- 
cacy and refinement, and strict 
adherence to the modesty of nature, 
which, so far, left nothing to be 
desired. Apart from the unenviable 
notoriety of the performer, no ob- 
jection could be raised against his 
acting. Indeed, the utter absence 
of anything approaching indecorum 
was as conspicuous as the genuine 
histrionic talent displayed. The 
assumption was utterly distinct 
from the rapid and exaggerated 
sketches of female character given 
by entertainers like Woodin and 
Maccabe. It was sustained through 
an entire evening, with a complete 
illusion which rendered it difficult 
to believe that an actor, and not 
a consummate actress, was before 
the audience. We may even go so 
far as to say, that many real ac- 
tresses might have taken a lesson 
in modesty of demeanour from this 
counterfeit one. 

Mimetic ability of this order, and 
so directed, is so rare as to be phe- 
nomenal in the present day, and 
in any case is little likely to find 
encouragement. There is, not 
unnaturally, a stronger prejudice 
against it than against the opposite 
case of women enacting male cha- 
racters, although it may be doubted 
whether the former, if it became 
general, would prove more inimical 
to public morality than the latter 
has done. It is curious to reflect 
how complete a change has come 
over public opinion on this subject. 
The age of Shakspeare, which we 
are apt to consider a period of 
coarse ideas, manners, and ex- 
pressions, as compared with our 
own, yet put so high a value on 
female purity that it excluded 
women from the public stage 
altogether. Any attempt to intro- 
duce them met with fierce and 
effectual opposition. The wildest 
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dreams of a playgoer of that time 
could not have conceived such a 
state of things as we have now 
arrived at. What would the “ Virgin 
Queen” have said, could she have 
witnessed the unseemly antics of 
the unsexed performers in a modern 
ballet ! 

It is a curious fact that when 
actresses, even of a better class, per- 
sonate male characters, they deem it 
necessary to assume, with the mas- 
culine garb, a boldness of manner 
that far outdoes the original; and 
in lieu of a lifelike portrait, produce 
the representation of an abnormally 
fast youth, whose impertinence 
would, in real life, meet summary 
chastisement. Of course there have 
been many gratifying exceptions. 
The performance, for instance, of 
Miss Raynham, as young Sam 
Willoughby, in the “Ticket of Leave 
Man,” was in every way excellent 
and unexceptionable. To cite an 
example from another department 
of the stage, when Madame Trebelli- 
Bettini appears as Maffeo Orsini, 
no one would discover a shadow of 
impropriety in the impersonation, 
either in costume or manners. We 
see represented, as no actual male 
performer could represent the cha- 
racter, a graceful and effeminate 
young nobleman, such as we should 
not expect to meet with in real life, 
but whom we can imagine to have 
existed in Italy at the time of the 
Borgias, and who is quite in keep- 
ing with the ideality of the operatic 
world. 

Effects of this kind afford the 
only valid excuse for actresses in- 
dulging in these transformations. 
They have to portray a kind of 
. etherealized or beautified youths or 
men—men painted, as it were, in 
transparent colours—who are to 
real ones what stage scenery is to 
the landscapes of actual nature. 
It is quite legitimate to aim at such 
a result in the more imaginative 
of dramatic compositions; but in 
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order to carry it out effectually, it 
must be done in earnest. The 
resources of theatrical ‘make up” 
could be easily used so as to dis- 
guise the femininity, while pre- 
serving the required grace and 
elegance of the form. This is what 
is seldom or never done. The irre- 
pressible vanity of female per- 
formers will not permit such a 
sacrifice of identity. They cannot 
consent to forego whatever admira- 
tion they may think due to them- 
selves in their own characters, even 
for the sake of their art, and the 
praise of excelling in it. They will 
not do their best to make us forget 
—what it is essential we should 
forget—that they are women. There 
is probably no actress on the boards 
who would consent to cut short her 
hair and disguise her figure when 
enacting the part of a page or a 
youthful prince. Even in “ Amos 
Clarke”-—a most admirable his- 
torical drama—the effect of one of 
the most pathetic scenes was de- 
stroyed by the hero presenting the 
incongruous aspect of a coxcombical 
stripling who wore stays ! 
Entertainments of the burlesque 
or pantomimic order afford similar 
instances so innumerable that when, 
in connection with them, we speak 
of “ women personating masculine 
characters,” it would be more correct 
to say “ characters with masculine 
names.” No real intention of 
assuming a! corresponding aspect 
exists, nor can any mistake as to 
the sex of the performers be for a 
moment entertained. The illusion 
is only nominal. No one believes 
them to be men or youths, nor do 
they desire that any one should. 
Indeed, the representative of the 
Greek hero, or the Fairy Prince, 
would scarcely be gratified if she 
imagined her own identity as Lottie, 
or Lizzie, or Katie So-and-so, to be 
lost in that of the character tacked 
on to her name in the playbill. 
The true reason of such representa- 
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tions is that they afford free scope 
for a display of the figure, and for 
an unfeminine freedom of move- 
ment. This consummation is mate- 
rially assisted by the style of 
costume, which has become almost 
convetitional. It belongs to no 
particular age or place, but bears 
some slight resemblance to the 
masculine fashions of Elizabeth’s 
time, united with the dress of the 
modern circus-rider. The personal 
equipment of that lamentably erratic 
genius, the late Adah Isaacs Menken, 
in the réle of Mazeppa, presented this 
garb in its more elementary form. 
With slight alterations in its orna- 
ments and accessories (which do 
not, however, add to its extent), it 
can be made to serve for all the 
* boys’ parts’’ in burlesque or 
extravaganza, whether the scene be 
laid in Olympus or London, in the 
first century or the nineteenth. 
This confusion of genders, this 
want of correspondence between the 
performers and their parts, often 
becomes most irritating and absurd. 
The audience find a difficulty in 
remembering who is who. They 
see before them a stage crowded 
with one set of women in very low- 
necked dresses and short skirts, 
who are respectively called “she,” 
and another set in equally low- 
necked dresses and‘no skirts at all, 
who are severally referred to as 
“he.” <A satin train or a gauze 
petticoat is all the distinction ob- 
servable between Venus and Adonis, 
Endymion and Diana, or Ixion and 
Juno. The hero is not unfre- 
quently half a head shorter and 
more distinctively feminine than 
the object of his attachment, and 
his rapturous protestations of love 
become unnatural and ineffective 
in the face of this incongruity of 
aspect and identity of gender. 
Burlesque and pantomime, and 
their kindred entertainments, have 
made these sexual transpositions a 
standard custom, It seems to be 
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considered a “ point” by no means 
to be lost that the Vixen Queen 
should be the comic man in petti- 
coats, and the Fairy Prince and his 
comrades so many girls. It is 
considered highly amusing to con- 
trast the gruff baritone of Mother 
Hubbard with the tuneful soprano 
of Jack the Giant-Killer; and the 
harsh features of Dame Marjory 
the cook, with the abnormal elegance 
of Dick Whittington. The device 
is a good and legitimate one if 
employed in moderation, but it has 
been carried to an extreme that 
quite destroys that verisimilitude 


which should exist in some degree . 


even in travestie. The climax was 
reached in Gilbert's burlesque of 
Tennyson's “ Princess,” wherein we 
saw two women enacting the parts 
of men, who in their turn pretended 
to be women. Of course the in- 
tended effect, i.e., the awkwardness 
of the heroes in their feminine 
disguise—which might have been 
excellent if able and refined male 
comedians had been employed— 
was utterly lost, while the mystifi- 
cation became doubly perplexing. 
In the glittering throng that fills 
the stage during a pantomime or 
burlesque dance, and while the 
effect is at its height, we can see 
only a giddy whirl of limelight and 
tinsel and bright colours, in which 
all distinction of person, and sex, 
and age, is merged and lost. But 
when once more stationary, this 
living mass will inevitably resolve 
itself into an immense majority of 
the gentler sex. It would seem as 
if the object had been to bave as 
many women on the stage as pos- 
sible, and as few men. When the 
subject is mythological, if Jupiter 
and Neptune present a close re- 
semblance to male humanity, all 
the rest of the divinities are toler- 
ably certain to be feminine. Even 
Marsis transformed into an Amazon. 
When more modern themes are 
worked upon, the stage is sure to 
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be covered with ridiculously effemi- 
nate soldiers, sailors, smugglers, 
bandits, and what not. To hear 
the half-dozen suitors to the village 
ecquette addressed as “ gentlemen,” 
when they bear as little likeness to 
gentlemen as they do to ladies (in 
the proper sense of that term), and 
to hear them reply by a chorus of 
soprani and contralti, or in speaking 
voices inappropriately high-pitched 
and feeble, the result is unnatural 
without being comic. When we 
see some herculean mock villain 
taken prisoner by a couple of royal 
guards, small and fragile enough for 
him to annihilate almost at one blow, 
or the reverse case of an exceedingly 
ethereal hero combatting success- 
fully against three or four real 
masculine “supers,” the absurdity 
of the proceedings is altogether 
overstrained and pointless. The 
ballet element, which, in its proper 
place and proportion, is an allow- 
able feature of theatrical repre- 
sentation, has become prominent 


- beyond all bounds, and this pro- 
minence, considering also how it 
has degenerated in character, is 
both the cause and the effect of 
the evil now so much deprecated. 
It seems impossible to escape its 


ubiquitous presence. No species 
of performance of a scenic cha- 
racter is free from it. We cannot 
give “Macbeth” without a bevy of 
feminine court pages, who look 
ab>ut as much in place as so many 
white elephants. But for the 
glaring and insuperable inconsis- 
tency with the text, they would 
probably ere now have turned 
the three witches into so many 
smart coryphées. WDoubless, if it 
could in any way be so contrived, 
a can-can would be introduced into 
the play scene in “ Hamlet;”’ and 
should “ Marino Faliero” be re- 
suscitated, we might fully expect the 
Doge, at some tragic crisis, to call, 
by way of diversion, for a ballet of 
his pages or gondoliers. Even in 
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the last production of “* Manfred ” 
the inevitable gambols of the bal- 
lerin? were introduced, of course 
quite inappropriately. That mag- 
nificent but sombre t:agedy is suf- 
ficently relieved by its choral acces- 
sories, and anything of a more 
frivolous nature is out of keeping 
with it. It is true that the diver- 
tissement had a tinge of local cha- 
racter, but with it the usual faults. 
Nothing could be made prettier 
or. more unobjectionable than a 
dance of male and female peasants, 
in some picturesque national cos- 
tume, such as the Greek, Hungarian, 
Neapolitan, or, as in the present 
case, the Swiss; but when all the 
performers are obviously feminine, 
the effects of contrast and distine- 
tive grace are lost. 

This “ ballet-girlism ’’—if I may 
so term it—is not confined to the 
stage. It has extended in some 
degree to the illustrations of our 
comic and other periodicals, and 
even to those of some high-class 
magazines, in the shape of heroines 
in a painfully decolletée style of 
dress, which resembles that of the 
ballet in ‘ beginning too late,” even 
if it does not likewise “end too 
soon.” But the most obnoxious 
manifestations are those in the 
photograph shop-windows, where 
portraits of scantily-draped females 
are so abundantly displayed as to 
have become a decided nuisance. 
Every one must have noticed the 
very mixed character of such dis- 
plays; a conglomeration of celebri- 
ties of the most diverse characters, 
judges and jugglers, members of 
parliament and murderers, divines 
and dancers, seem to jostle each 
other in their anxiety to obtain 
notice. A sketch in Punch some 
years back, represented a coalheaver, 
who, in reply to a solicitation to 
have his portrait taken, exclaims, 
“What! and be stuck up there 
along o’ them ballet-gals and ‘igh 
church parsons? Not if I knows 
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it.’ The reply showed at least 
some self-respect, and also a per- 
ception of the fact that, as if by 
sinister design, the portraits of 
reverend gentlemen are frequently 
placed, in unseemly proximity to 
those of these immodest sirens. 
Photographic resemblances of emi- 
nent persons are highly valuable 
and interesting. Beauty, artistically 
considered, is a great rarity, and 
any counterfeit presentment of it 
which in no way offends the moral 
sense is a decided gain to the be- 
holder. But artists should ever 
remember that photography is an 
intensely realistic art, and that the 
subjects dea't with are. human 
beings and not marble statues. 
If these undraped models—some 
of whom, by the way, make no 
pretence to be even actresses, their 
names being unknown to play-bills 
—must be thus exhibited, let it 
be in some remote quarter, where 
those who are particularly desirous 
of seeing them could do so, instead 
of their being continually thrust in 
the faces of all kinds of passengers 
in our most public thoroughfares. 
Such is the modifying effect of 
habit, that ladies of the highest 
respectability are said to be getting 
used to know notorious characters 
of their own sex, both by their por- 
traits and by sight, and to point 
them out to each other with that 
interest which attaches to all who 
have achieved some sort of fame, 
whether good or evil. This alone 
would show the spread of the poison, 
and it is for the sake of those as 
yet even thus much untouched by 
it—for the modest majority of fe- 
male playgoers—even more than 
that of the general public, that 
scandals of this kind should be 
summarily put down. Many ladies 
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are doubtless kept from visiting 
theatres by the indecorous spec- 
tacles permitted therein; * and it 
is to such perversions of what 
should be a harmless, if not edi- 
fying, form of recreation that the 
stage owes much of the disrepute 
into which it has fallen, and the 
condemnation in which it is held 
by the clergy and the stricter por- 
tion of the laity. Managers must, 
in most cases, follow public demand, 
but they also unfortunately lead it, 
and are often induced to furnish 
regularly the food they once prof- 
fered as an experiment. That 
there are still large numbers of 
the theatre-going public desirous 
of better and purer art cannot 
be doubted, and it is to their 
influence, more than to legis- 
lative enactment, that we must 
look for the necessary reform. 
With more external matters the 
course is clear. Jet the ballet be 
checked in its overwhe!ming ubi- 
quity, shorn of its objectionable 
features, and reduced toareasonable . 
compass. Let it be introduced in 
its proper season, instead of being, 
as at present, allowed to interrupt 
more important proceedings, and 
forced upon the notice of those 
who have come to witness per- 
formances of an entirely different 
character. Let it meet with the 
same toleration as Cedric the 
Saxon accorded to Isaac the Jew 
in his banqueting-hall, when he 
gave him shelter and food, but 
constrained no man to sit with him 
at table. The best time fur the 
ballet is that customary on the 
operatic stage, after the principal 
performance of the evening is con- 
cluded. Such an arrangement would 
be the more feasible, as the chief 
patrons of the ballet are not, in 


* See Mrs. E. Lynn Linton’s eloquent and spirit:d protest in the /Uustrated Sporting 
and Dramatic News. 
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general, amongst those steady- 
going people who are in a hurry 
to catch early trains. 

If the exhibition of female come- 
liness is judged to be an enhance- 
ment of any given stage effect, let 
such exhibition be made, provided 
always decorum is not violated, nor 
higher objects interfered with. But 
even then, as half a dozen or so 
of well-selected specimens would 
suffice to represent the leading 
types of beauty, there is no neces- 
sity for having fifty or a hundred. 
Women are, indeed, amply avenging 
themselves for the times when they 
were not allowed to appear on the 
stage at all, by monopolizing it in 
some of its departments, but this 
retaliation has surely been carried 
a little too far. The ‘most staunch 
champion of the sex would scarcely 
claim for them more than half the 
stage; but if a larger moiety be 
accorded, let it be to real actresses, 
and not mere figurantes. 

Where it can be proved that the 
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assumption of a masculine character 
by a female is necessary, in order to 
attain a certain picturesqueness or 
ideality, let the assumption be 
undertaken, but in such a manner 
that the representative is, as far as 
possible, “ all that becomes a man,” 
and not an epicene contortionist, 
insulting to manhood and woman- 
hood alike. But of the whole tribe 
of female Cupids, Ganymedes, and 
Mazeppas, we have had far more 
than enough, and art and morality 
both demand their banishment from 
the boards, and their exclusion from 
shop-windows. 

“Such are the reforms needed, 
but they cannot be accomplished 
thoroughly without going to the 
deeper causes, and purifying the 
social life of the theatrical world, 
of which the shameless manifesta- 


tions complained of ‘are but: the . 


outcome. The only way of per- 
manently destroying and preventing 
the growth of evil fruit is to lay the 
axe to the root of the tree. 
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The Doom of Mac Diarmid; an 
Oriental Legend of the Gael. By 
John Widdup, A.B., T.C.D. Dub- 
lin: Webb and Son.—The scene of 
this poem is laid in Persia, and Mr. 
Widdup says :— 


“Tt cannot escape the reader’s ob- 
servation that the ancient terms, par- 
ticularly the proper names in the 
Persian language, which have been 
transmitted to us, bear so close a re- 
semblance to the names indicating the 
same objects in the Irish vernacular, 
as to produce a confident belief that 
the language of both countries must 
have been once identical.” 


On this point we will not venture 
an opinion. Moore says :— 


“ According to some learn’d opinions 
The Irish once were Carthaginians ; 
But, trusting to more late descrip- 

tions, 
I’d rather say they were Egyptians.” 


And then he goes on to give his 
reasons in one of the choicest satiri- 
cal hits ever made. Mr. O’Brien, 
the able, somewhat eccentric, but 
rather ill-used author of a celebrated 
essay on the “Round Towers of 
Treland,” was, we believe, the first 
who referred us back to Persian 
ancestors. And a very good ances- 
tral tree, we must admit, for the 
shoots sent forth to be proud of. 

Be all this as it may, however, it 
has nothing to do with the intrinsic 
merits of Mr. Widdup’s poem. We 
have read it with pleasure. We 
marked some singularly good pass- 
ages, and occasionally some weak- 
nesses, but as a whole it is a highly 
creditable performance; it evinces 
. great fertility of imagination, purity 
of diction, and a refined poetic 
spirit. 
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Characteristics from the Writings 
of John Henry Newman. Arranged 
by Wm. 8. Tilly, Barrister-at-law, 
London: Henry 8. King and Co., 
1875.—In making this compilation 
Mr. Tilly says he desired to give 
“‘a wider and more accurate know- 
ledge of a writer concerning whom 
an amount of ignorance and mis- 
understanding still prevails, which 
is especially surprising, considering 
the high place he holds, both as a 
thinker and master of style.” With 
this view Mr. Tilly set to work, 
and made extracts from Dr. New- 
man’s very voluminous writings. 
He has classified them in the volume 
before us under four heads—Per- 
sonal, Philosophical, Historical, and 
Religious. 

Such a publication may answer 
the purpose of enabling readers 
“who, from want of leisure, or from 
other reasons, are unable to procure 
and peruse for themselves Dr. New- 
man’s writings at large, and who 
desire to possess, in a compendious 
form, a summary;” but after all 
this is nothing more than a compil- 
ation of extracts, and does not sup- 
ply material to illustrate the growth 
and development of an undoubtedly 
rich and powerful mind, that has 
been incessantly active during the 
last half century. Extracts judi- 
ciously selected, and chronologically 
arranged to illustrate the develop- 
ments of that mind, could not fail 
to prove most interesting «nd in- 
structive; because we know that, 
with all its vast capacity, it was a 
most unstable mind—a mind that 
floundered about from one religious 
extreme to another—always in doubt 
and perplexity, living in a dreamy 
world of its own, and unable to 
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satisfy its morbid cravings after an 
ideal standard impossible of attain- 
ment. This was the rock on which 
Dr. Newman split—on which he 
was intellectually wrecked, after 
long years tossing about ona boisto 
rous sea of perverted logic, and 
sophistical uncertainty. Like en- 
thusiastic minds of boundless grasp 
he would endeavour to reconcile the 
irrecoucilable— 


“ And reasoned high 
Of Providence, fore-knowledge, will and 
fate, 
Fix’d faith, free-will, 
absolute; 
And found no end in wandering mazes 
lost.” 


Such was Dr. Newman’s case. 
He had a fanciful theory of his own, 
as many great but warped minds 
had before him, that God would 
not impart animperfect revelation— 
that is, “imperfect” according to his 
purblind view. He saw vast diver- 
gencies of opinion everywhere exist- 
ing concerning religious matters— 
Protestantism replete with sects, 
and Popery alone assuming to pre- 
sent one unbroken front to the 
world, though its internal harmony 
is somewhat akin toa Dutchconcert; 
all this he saw, groaned over, and 
lamented as 
notions of the Divine design. He 
yearned after a religious Utopia of 
his own fancy. The basis of his 
whole mental aberration was the 
assumption that if God revealed 
Christianity to man he must have 
done so perfectly. The revelation 
must have been not only complete 
in itself, but, in establishing his 
Church on earth, He must have 
provided not only for the safe cus- 
tody, but also for the unerring in- 


fore-knowledge 
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inconsistent with his. 
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terpretation of that revelation. No 
Church claimed to be the unerring, 
infallible custodian but the Popish, 
ergo, When all the so-called attri- 
butes of a “ true Church ” are found 
to outwardly characterizé that of 
Rome, why resist the will of God, 
and remain a schismatic, outside its 
pale, and in danger of eternal dam- 
nation ? 

Such was the maze of sickly logic 
in which Dr. Newman, like many 
great and _ honest, but w ofully 
warped and fanciful minds before 
him, got hopelessly involved. Yearn- 
ing ‘after an impossible unity and 
certainty, he was at last driven by 
sheer bewilderment to take refuge 
from absolute despair in the all- 
comforting assurances of Popery— 
a system that transcends in astound- 
ing imposture and grossuess any 
religious belief of Paganism—a 
system, in fact, that simply exists 
as the negation of all rationality. 

Now it will be at once apparent 
that judicious selections from the 
works of such a voluminous writer 
as Dr. Newman, which would illus- 
trate his mental progress—give the 
history of his intellectual life—would 
be really valuable; but Mr. Tiily 
has not done this. His whole plan 
is faulty as regards the great end 
he should have had in view. As it 
is, like Sinbad’s device for getting 
diamonds from the valley he could 
not reach, with some precious gems 
he drew up a quantity of rubbish ; 
so with Mr. Tilly’s extracts, if we 
have some gems of thought worth 
preserving, we also have a great 
deal that is disjointed and incom- 
plete, and the result is that, as a’ 
whole, the publication is the reverse 
of satisfactory. 








